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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Ln the growing literature on the modern movement tn education in 
this country, this is the first book in which the heads of a representa- 
tive selection of modern schools have described their aims and 
practice. 

I have therefore tried to make this selection, not complete—for that 
would have required a book many times the size of this one—but as 
widely representative as possible of all types of progressive private 
schools, the numbers and variety of which are so bewildering to 
parents. Some of the schools in the book have been founded over forty 
years, others within the last decade. Some rank as Public Schools, 
others are experimental. And the only features common to them all 
are, firstly, the rejection of some of the ideals of the conventional 
Public School system, secondly, the insistence on the needs of the 
individual child, and, lastly, a belief in a changing world. 

It was unfortunately impossible to include several pioneer and 
other progressive schools. I have also not included nursery schools as 
such, for the growth of the nursery school movement has been so rapid 
that any adequate account of 1t would require a book to itself. But 
the special needs of the very young child are considered here. For 
instance, Dartington Hall and Beacon Hill take children from the 
age of 2; King Alfred, Hurtwood, Summerhill, and The Garden 
School, children from the age of 3. The ages covered by the book are 
therefore from 2 to 19. 

In editing the contributions I have aimed at the inclusion of as 
many problems of modern—and, of course, past and _future—educa- 
tion as possible, and at the avoidance of repetition wherever practic- 
able. Thus the book, I hope, 1s not merely a collection of essays, but 
has a certain unity. My intention has, in fact, been to produce a book 
which should be of use to parents, and which should also interest 
the educationist and the layman. 


ap Mtatistical data as to fees, Ge. which can be obtained ‘Bes git 
books, prospectuses, and other sources. The address of each school — 
_ 18, however, given at the end of each chapter. Parents can also obtain 


_ much help by becoming members of the New Education Fellow, 


29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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INTRODUCTION FOR PARENTS 
By 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


I 


Parents who take the trouble to read this book have 
already travelled some way. They are, in John Locke’s 
words, ‘ grown so irregularly bold that they dare venture to 
consult their own Reason in the education of their children 
rather than wholly to rely upon old Custom.’ 

They do not regard sons and daughters as machines to 
do them credit, but know them to be separate independent 
beings. Such parents have further—it is pretty clear— 
observed that children differ one from another, and that 
the world, sometimes gradually and sometimes suddenly, is 
always changing. 

Why is all this to be assumed ? Because if they had not 
arrived at such an attitude, if they had not made such 
reflections, then the question of educating their children 
would not seem to them to present any difficulty, and it 
would consequently not occur to them to read a book about 
schools. This book, then, will be read by parents who are 
speculating upon what sort of child their particular Giles 
or Sarah may turn out to’be, and (with much less chance of 
making an adequate guess) upon what sort of a changed 
world it will be of which their children will find themselves 
citizens. 

Not all will have definitely decided against old Custom. 
Indeed, there will certainly be two classes of parent who 
will turn for information to such a book as this. The first 
sort will be those who are deciding whether they mean to 


; > seco , those who, having decide i ate 
thool is what they want, are yet epdeclted as to | 


ue pariula school will suit their children best. 
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: To us, who, ‘ irregularly bold,’ have children on whore 4 . | 


behalf we must choose, with the help of Reason, the problems — 


_ of education are by no means academic. Here is a responsi- — 
bility which we cannot delegate, and we have to decide on & 
behalf of beings who, themselves full of the liveliest hope — 
and expectation, have been endeared to us by having — 
already been the object of many hours of anticipation and E 


solicitude. 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses—civil as they may 
be to our faces—laugh at us behind our backs on account 


of the anxious looks that we show over this business of — 


choosing a school. Some laugh indulgently, and some with | 
contempt, and that is the only difference. But though we © 


may have learned this, and resolve to pretend to perfect 


self-possession, yet when the next child goes to school we 


give ourselves away again. We see so clearly in how 
desperate an act we are engaged when we decide to whose 
care Giles or Sarah is to be committed. We know that the 
responsibility in this act is not shared, even with the school- 
master, but is entirely our own. Being perhaps a little 
inarticulate we can only try to convey our sense that to 
each child and each parent this momentous business is a 
fresh adventure, by stuttering out some ludicrous phrase : 
‘Giles is so highly strung!’ or, ‘She’s never left me 
before !’ That is what we say. We mean: ‘ This business 
may be routine to you, but for God’s sake don’t let custom 
make you forget what it means to the child ! ? 

Now, though the knowledge that heads of schools laugh 
at us for our pains is exasperating, may there be perhaps 
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- some justification for the superior scholastic smile ! My 
grandmother used to tell me a legend of a lady of her 
youth, who lived far away in the country, and who wrote 
to her friend in Paris begging her to find her a tutor for her 
sons. He must be this, and he must be that—learned, well 
bred ; he must know something of astronomy, be consid- 
erate with servants, of good physique, and, above all, of 
irreproachable morals, but no prig—and so forth and so on. 
_Her friend wrote back that she would at once begin to look 
for such a young man, but added : ‘ Of course, if I do find 
him I shall marry him myself.’ 

The justification of the scholastic smile is then, perhaps, 
when we, ourselves imperfect, but suddenly grown 
romantic, demand for our imperfect offspring a perfect 
head master and a perfect school. 


III 


As I intend to devote much of the space that Mr. 
Blewitt allows to a consideration of the common faults 
of schools and schoolmasters, and to suggestions as to the 
measures that we as parents can best employ to detect, 
combat, and endure them, it seems only fair to admit here 
to a few faults on the other side. 

In our saner moments we know that, just as every school 
and every teacher has faults, so has every parent and every 
child. 

It is not fair of us to expect so much of the schools we 
honour with the care of our young. It is not fair to expect 
the schoolmaster to work miracles, and never to make 
mistakes in his dealings with a child in whose care we have 
so often been negligent or injudicious. It is not fair to 
expect the same school to combine opposite and incompat- 
ible good qualities, or grumble because it does not give the 
same child untrammelled freedom and supervise it with 
unsleeping diligence. Above all it is not fair to blame the 


: nical! is Nanhodaed just as Stas as we are, 


What, then, have we aright to ask? — 
‘Iv 


Though we must allow for some exaggeration in school 
prospectuses (a man is no more on oath in a prospectus 
than he is—as Dr. Johnson pointed out—in a lapidary 
inscription), yet we may surely demand that every school— 
whether traditional or modern—should make a reasonable 
effort to carry out its own stated aims. Again, we have also a 
right to demand that a reasonable proportion of the fees we 
pay should be spent on the well-being of the children. I 
have, for instance, visited preparatory schools (not included 
in this book) where the fees were high and the head 
master’s quarters extremely fine and luxurious, but where 
the pupils were not allowed in any part of the large garden 
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except a gravel playground, and had nowhere to sit except 


in their classrooms (where there were only desks), or their 
dining-room. (By the way, it is quite common in traditional 
schools for there to be no sitting-room accommodation, at 
any rate for the younger pupils.) Many of us have also 
visited schools where the fees were apparently being 
swallowed by some being (possibly a long-standing creditor, 
a sleeping partner, or a rapacious landlord) who had 
nothing to do with the school. At least this seemed the 
kindest inference, when there was so little to show for the 
fees, in food, comfort, or equipment. There is also a tale of 
one head master’s wife who recommended a certain kind 
of cheese to another on the ground that, though wholesome, 
the pupils did not like it, and thus ate less of it than of any 
other kind. 

A third thing we shall be wise in demanding is that, not 
only the head master or mistress, but also the assistant staff 
shall be reasonably well qualified, well paid, and well 
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treated. In some schools they are none of these things. Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh’s picture of their state, in Decline and Fall, 
can, of course, no more be read literally than without 
laughter, yet its warning ought not to be neglected. At 
many preparatory schools to-day the only qualification of 
the junior staff is the ability to play games. Of older under- 
teachers, both in boys’ and in girls’ schools, a proportion 
are too often men and women who are disappointed— 
definite failures—and it is unlikely that such people can 
consistently behave in a kind and responsible way to 
children who are, after all, very much at their mercy and 
under their influence. 


Vv 


If bad schools—ranging from the negatively futile to the 
actively hellish—lie in wait for our sons and daughters 
and for our fees, how are we to set about choosing a good 
one ? Parents who have tried it will agree that it is a difficult 
business. The difficulty is, of course, increased when, as 
often happens, parents are not quite agreed as to what sort 
of education they want. A very common situation at present 
is that the child’s mother favours a modern, and the father— 
particularly if the child is a boy—a traditional, education. 
These parents cannot as a rule come to their decision in 
view of how their particular boy seems to shape, because of 
the absurd circumstance that at present a boy’s name must 
be ‘ put down’ at birth if he is to get into a Public School 
such as Eton, Harrow, or Winchester. The family discussion 
of modern versus traditional education is thus likely to take 
Place in complete ignorance of what particular sort of 
human being the child is going to be. Yet the business of 
choosing, first an educational policy, and then a school, 
has to be tackled ; nor is there really any need to leave it 
to the spin of a coin. Indeed, some experience of the heart- 
rending process has led the present writer to believe that 
there is a technique in this as in most other things. 


Ssundal a “i eal, F rst, ae ore 
twenty-one heads of ass who have pewicwiny 
~ have between them discussed, or at any rate raised, nearly 
“all the main problems of education. We can hear sever: al 
opinions on the merits of day versus boarding school, on the 
standard of learning to be aimed at, on examinations, 
These experts discuss their attitude to sex, to current events, — 
to other classes, to other nations, to health, to athletics, 
and to the use of leisure. Secondly, parents will find (since ~ 
these problems are discussed, not in the abstract, but in — 
relation to a wide range of ways in which they are here and 
now being dealt with) that by reading such a book as this — 
they are able to form an idea of the sort of choice which will 
‘actually present itself when they begin the business of — 
. personal investigation. | 
es In its first capacity, then, the book should prove of value 
a even to parents who decide in the end to send their childr 
to a traditional school, since after reading it they cannot 
but have a clearer idea of the problems of education, and 
can at least choose a school that is aware that such problems 
exist. In its second capacity, Mr. Blewitt’s book should 
prove of much practical help in giving parents an idea of - 
what schools are available, and also in giving them a 
standard of comparison, and thus saving both parents _ 
and heads of schools the expense and tedium of unnecessary — 
Visits. 


VI 
Since, then, all the fundamental and most interesting 
problems of education are implicitly or explicitly argued, 
not only at length, but with great experience, in the essays 
that follow, it would be ridiculous for me, who have much 
less knowledge, to re-argue any of them here, or even to 
attempt to suggest whether a modern or a traditional 
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education is what such-and-such a particular sort of parent 
ought to decide upon for such-and-such a particular sort 
of child. 

Here it is enough to suggest that it is necessary that 
parents should decide. 

For whatever sort of education is right, a sudden change 
is wrong. The only alternative to decision is to decide not 
to decide, and, up to a certain point, this can be done. 
From several of the schools described in this book—the 
Holly School at Sheringham, Halstead Place, or such a 
school as Abinger Hill, or Portsdown Lodge ?—it would be 
possible for a child, whose future career could not be de- 
cided upon, to go either to a modern co-educational school 
or to a traditional Public School. These schools are most 
important for parents who do not want to decide early, 
because experience seems to suggest that no child can be 
transferred from the more typical modern to the more 
typical traditional school, or vice versa, without the transi- 
tion proving a more or less serious setback. 

As to what type of school will be appropriate, parents 
ought above all to decide, not in the abstract, but always in 
reference to their child and their family. Thus, as a pre- 
liminary, they should make up their minds as to the par- 
ticular strong and weak points and the particular tastes of 
the child in question, even if to admit that the child has 
faults may involve an effort. Some children concentrate 
easily, others with difficulty ; some are better with their 
hands than with their heads ; some are more exact than 
imaginative ; some want stimulation, some peace and quiet. 
Family circumstances, too—life in the country, abroad, in 


1 Abinger Hill, Surrey, is one of many excellent schools whose head 
has not contributed to this book. Mr. Harrison’s preparatory school 
for boys works on the Dalton Plan, and he is secretary of the English 
Association of New Schools. 

2 Portsdown Lodge School, Cowley, Middlesex, was founded in 1912 
by Miss K. M. Griesbach, and is one of the pioneer girls’ preparatory 
schools. 

Bu 
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Having then decided what type of education is to be 


sought, and acquired some knowledge of what schools are — 
available, parents have next to try to see which available 
school provides an education which comes nearest to 


what they want for their children—they must, in short, 
begin on the difficult business of going round a number of 
schools, and here, as has been said, there is a certain 
technique. 

‘What is the first thing you look at?’ I asked a mother 
who had not decided without circumspection. She an- 
swered, without hesitation, ‘The head master.’ It is a 
commonplace, but it is nevertheless true, that the tastes, 
disposition, and intellectual level of the head make a great 
difference to the school. This is often the case mainly be- 
cause he or she has the hiring and firing of the staff. 

‘What do you ask heads of schools, over that awkward 


cup of tea, after ‘‘ looking round the school ”’ ?’ I asked a ~ 


father who is numbered among the ‘irregularly bold.’ 


yO. A ar ee ee eee : 


“I ask them how they deal with their failures. If they say . 


they never have any, I know it’s a bad school.’ 
Obviously, during any ‘little talk’ between parent and 


head, both players will be on their guard. Yet by turning | 


the conversation to current events (not necessarily poli- 


tical—but perhaps science, the theatre, literature, and so- 


on) the parent can gain some idea of the other player’s 


interests and degree of culture, while the head will also get : | 


some notion of the sort of environment from which the 
prospective pupil comes. 

After the head comes the question of the staff. Some 
heads of schools ‘ bear, like the Turk, no brother next the 


os 
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throne.’ That is, they fear an intellectual equal among their 
staff. The children, however, see far more of the staff than 
of the head, and get most of their teaching from them. 
Even in a school that is honestly and intelligently run, this 
point needs watching. The fact that this is so is a dismal 
thought, for it will be almost impossible for a parent to tell 
whether a particular member of the staff is actually good 
at teaching. 

The next indicator to be watched is the look and be- 
haviour of any children who happen to be about. You may 
be able to gather from their demeanour, for instance, how 
much hasty tidying up there has been. The parent can 
note whether the children get up when the head and 
visitors come in, and either stand to attention or else slip 
away. Great politeness and marked evasiveness in the young 
are more often signs of hostility than of friendliness. 

Another point is the time-table. The parent will have 
gathered from the prospectus, or from a preliminary con- 
versation with the head or one of the staff, that, of course, 
the children ‘ do science ’ or ‘ art’ or ‘ woodwork,’ but the 
experienced parent will also ask when and where. It may 
be that they ‘do’ your particular child’s best subject for 
one half-hour period once a week. Again, if there are two 
hundred children, the sight of a woodworking room the 
size of a hen-house may confirm your fears or shatter your 
hopes. 

A meal in the school dining-room, and a discussion of 
menus, may not tell you all you want to know about food. 
The children may be given very small helpings, and may 
have to make up with an undue quantity of white bread. 
In this, and also in the matter of exercise, rest, and free 
time, and a reasonable standard of comfort in beds and 
Washing arrangements, the reports of other parents are 
extremely useful. But here, perhaps, a warning ought to be 
given. Some parents feel it necessary to maintain that any 
school to which they send their young must obviously be 


<s iors ofr retreat” 
_ paragons they ctentondy ohviders peel ay id 
will abuse every possible detail (especially is this true of the 
matron’s department). 
Last, and the present writer believes, for the nora 
happy and healthy child, perhaps most important of all, | 


ae 


the parent must try to make some estimate of the intel- 
lectual level, not only of the head, but of the school. 
Examinations, the age at which they are taken, and the > 
results (whatever we may think of examinations), will tell — 
something ; the careers of children who have left, something 
more ; a school magazine, the sort of plays acted, the text- i 
books in use (history i is a good test subject), the books in the — 
_ library, more again. A subject of conversation which may 
s serve to bring out the school’s point of view will be that of 
cee learning to work. Many traditional schools tend to destroy : 
i. children’s interest in academic subjects by insisting on too i 
: much grind, some modern schools by letting the cream be ; 
_. skimmed too soon, so that there is no obvious incentive of — 
interest to get over the ‘ dead ground ° period of a subject. 
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VIII 


Finally, at the end of all this, and having found out as 
much as we can, we come back to the fundamental point. 

Having by observation and direct question—such as — 
‘What do you do about your failures ? —decided what — 
we believe to be the school’s weak points, and keeping full 
in mind that every school, like every pupil, must neces- 
sarily have its faults, we must weigh these up against its 
virtues. What we have to proceed to decide is whether, in — 
the case of the particular child in question, the result is a_ 
plus or a minus. This is the crux of the whole matter. We 
are not to decide which is the best school—this sort of 
absolute may concern us as voters, but to us as parents it is 
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beside the point. What we are called upon to pronounce 
upon is, which is the best school for Giles or Sarah, who as 
the children of such-and-such parents with such-and-such 
faults (we or they may be lazy, priggish, snobbish, scatter- 
brained, restless, or lethargic) will need such-and-such com- 
pensating qualities in their school. 


Ix 


Now it is perhaps time to say a little more about the 
present volume, and the use that can be made of it. It was 
suggested earlier that this book is intended to give some 
notion of the scope and extent of what is loosely called the 
modern school movement, and of the ideas, not only of 
some of its originators, but also of those who have later 
stressed this or that element in its development. 

Some members of the teaching profession have had their 
doubts as to the method here adopted—that of letting 
each head tell his or her own tale. 

*I am always a little sceptical,’ wrote one experienced 
head, ‘ as to the value of heads of schools giving an account 
of what actually happens in their own establishments. 
Geese so very easily appear in the light of swans when one 
is enthusiastic, and I know for a fact that certain heads of 
new schools, in their endeavour to prove themselves right, 
speak and act as if all was going according to plan, when 
the most casual observer can see that it is not so.’ 

What this commentator has overlooked is that the reader 
will inevitably be on the look-out for this very difficulty. 
A contrary trouble has struck the present writer, who knows 
something of nine or ten of the schools here described, and 
whose children either now are, or have lately been, at two 
or three. It is this : Some schools have by no means done 
themselves justice, their heads being much better at 
running a school than at writing about it. 

It would be going too far to suggest that the worse the 
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— : _A newspaper reporter once asked Karsavina what Reo, | 
e >. . meant by a certain dance. ‘ But if I could tell you in a word — 7 
: or two,’ she answered, ‘ why do you think I should take all — 
that trouble to dance it ?’ So it is with the artist in schools. 
_._He or she may do the right thing instinctively, but be — 
eS quite unable to say, in a word or two, what he was doing, 
“ay or why. The reason for this is not far to seek. The more 
__ factors in a complex situation are grasped, the less easy it is 
at to describe that situation in a sentence. In describing a situa- 
tion which involves human relations of a very elaborate 
kind, a competent clarity may merely be the sign of a mind 
which is unable to perceive half the factors involved. 


x 


Another thing that this book would, it was suggested, 
give the reader, is a new idea of the scope of the modern 
movement in education. ‘ Twenty-one progressive schools ? 
But there are only two in the whole of England !’ a usually 
well-informed foreigner assured me. In fact, there are many 
more than twenty-one modern schoools. The editor has — 
not attempted to be exhaustive, but has sought instead to — 
give a number of examples. There are, then, many in- 
teresting and important modern schools beside those — 
described here. Instances that come to mind are Sidcot, 
Abinger Hill, Ottershaw, Downs School, Wychwood 
School, and Mrs. Spencer’s admirable small day school at 
11 Brechin Place, Kensington, besides one of the most 
famous of all—the Margaret Macmillan School. But 
beyond any list of ‘ modern schools ’ lie schools that have 
been more or less affected by the new spirit, for there are 
very few even of the most persistently traditional schools 
that have not been more or less influenced by ideas (e.g. in 
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particular about dress and diet) which they have seen put 
into practice successfully in more venturesome quarters. 
Again, in a great many State central and secondary schools, 
progressive heads (in spite of difficulties connected with 
large classes, lack of apparatus, or the necessity of passing 
examinations) run their schools in a way that might please 
some modern-minded parents better than the methods of 
any school on this list. 

One of the contributors to this volume was most anxious 
that this point should somewhere be stressed, and that the 
very wide repercussions of the modern movement should be 
pointed out. ‘ I am always unwilling to suggest that all the 
new developments and pioneer work are only to be found 
in the few private schools of a specialized type.’ 

This point is particularly important to the hesitant 
parent. One of the objections that influence many people 
who are dissatisfied with the faults of the traditional school 
is the notion that if their children are sent to a modern 
school they will, in after life, feel themselves freaks. 

It is hoped that this book will do something to dispel such 
an idea, for in such a matter there really is safety in num- 
bers. It is hoped that a reader of this book will realize what a 
great number of children are being brought up along 
modern lines. 

One or two notes on individual schools may perhaps be 
of interest. 

For instance, Mr. Badley’s essay on Bedales, or Mr. 
Sharp’s on Abbotsholme give a good deal of the back- 
ground and history of the modern school movement with 
which other contributors assume the reader is familiar. 
Again, Leighton Park can be taken as more or less typical of 
a number of other Quaker schools. The Head Master of 
Bryanston is an old Harrovian. Mr. Neill, whose ‘Summer- 
hill * is held by some people to represent the extreme of 
experiment, has been a schoolmaster all his life ; thus his 
present views and practice are the result, not of a sudden 


his essay, | 
“ gor done at Dartington, and the reader might n a | 
gather that before becoming Head Master of Dartington ped 5, 
had four or five years’ experience at Bedales, and as are 
more in running a modern school in America. Two last — 
=: practical points : re 
2s Readers who have ‘ serious intentions ’ may want further _ 
-_ jnformation of a kind that they would not get by sending — 
for a batch of prospectuses. Such readers would find it well 
worth their while to apply for membership to the New 
Education Fellowship (29 Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1), from whom they could get much help. 

Another section of the New Education Fellowship which 
is worth mentioning is the English Association of New 
Schools. This is an association which has among its mem- 
bers sixteen of the schools described in this book. The as- 
sociation has for its object consultation and the pooling of 
experience. Up till 1932 the heads of progressive schools 
had for the most part carried on their work in isolation, and 
few of them had even met. Conferences are held by the 
association, and it seems probable that a useful modern 
tradition may be built up with its help. The modern school, 
then, with forty years of experience behind it, with a second 
generation of pupils, with increasing numbers, with new 
facilities for co-operation with other schools, both here and 
abroad, has definitely passed the stage of rash experiment, 
so that the parent who confides a child to such a school is, 
after all, doing nothing very wild. 
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Let this notion be repeated : There is nothing very wild 
in being dissatisfied with much in the nineteenth-century 
way of educating children, or in believing that in the matter 
of educating children for whom we are responsible we 
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ought to judge firmly. We have no right to let custom, or 
friendship, or loyalty to an old friend or an old school, 
weigh with us. 

* Errors in education,’ said Locke, ‘ should be less in- 
dulged than any. These, like faults in the first concoction, 
carry after their incorrigible taint with them.’ Nor is there 
anything new or experimental in the modern attitude of 
kindness and civility to children. 


*** When we were brought up, they went to one ex- 
treme and kept us children in the attics, while our 
parents lived on the first floor ; but now it’s just the re- 
verse—the lumber room for the parents and the first 
floor for the children! Nowadays parents are hardly 
allowed to live and everything is for the children.”’ 
* Why not, if that’s pleasanter ?”’’ 


The passage dates from the eighteen-seventies, and occurs 
in Anna Karenina. But these notions of how children should 
be treated are much older than that. John Locke, nearly 
two hundred years earlier, parallels in a dozen passages the 
views upon the general nature of children, and even upon 
details of educational technique (such as the disadvantages 
of compulsory games and the value of fresh fruit) that are 
voiced in this book by such apparent innovators as Mr. 
Neill, Dora Russell, and Mr. Curry. We who are not satis- 
fied with unthinking ‘ firmness ’ may believe, in short, that 
the modern innovating view of children, and of how they 
may best be prepared for the world, have been held these 
three hundred years, at least, not only by a number of 
philosophers, but by a great host of ordinary but observant 
fathers and mothers. 

And yet, for all that, there is something new about the 
new schools, and something which has changed in our view 
of education. Actually, Locke’s Essay on Education differs in 
some respects a great deal from any of those of the practical 
essayists here assembled. It differs, not in the temper in 
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> se us beware lest we allow ia in their education, t 
take their tincture from that odd and passing phase of th 
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‘Tuts scoot was founded in 1927 by Bertrand and 
Dora Russell. Its object is to endeavour to produce citizens 
for the modern world, well equipped to fulfil themselves as 
individuals, and at the same time with a sense of respon- 
sibility towards the social and economic needs of others. 
It was felt that a complete break with the usual methods of 
handling children would be required, as well as new teach- 
ing methods, and a curriculum of subjects more adapted to 
modern society. The school accepts children from the age of 
2, and plans to take them right through their education. 
We believe that it is of great importance to the child to be 
able, as early as possible, to function as an individual in a 
group of individuals of his own age, and that a wider at- 
mosphere than that of the family is needed by the child in 
our closely knit society, where co-operation and mutual 
help should replace the old competition of family against 
family and group against group. At present our senior 
child is 12 years old, but we are gradually extending the 
age-limit to eighteen years. We have at present twenty-five 
children in the school. 

Our first principle in the school is that one should leave 
one’s neighbour alone to follow out his interests, provided 
that he does not interfere with a similar liberty for others, 
At the same time, we stress the necessity of everyone 
rendering some service to keep society going, and discourage 
greed and exploitation by individuals or groups. The 


teresting work, friendship, and kindness, to luxury at other 
people’s expense. There is no direct religious or political — 
- teaching in the school, but the children are encouraged to 
study the religious beliefs and the social and economic 
structure of the past societies that they meet with in their 
historical studies. Their views of right and wrong grow 
gradually out of the experience of community life. No par- 
ticular school of psychology or educational theory is fol- 
lowed, but on the whole we adhere to the belief of the 
newer psychologists, namely, that the child’s emotional 
drive is the basis of all his effort and concentration, and that 
the formation of surface habits is of little avail if the under- 
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lying emotions are in conflict. Although intelligence tests — 


have been taken, we do not regard these as forming a very 
sound criterion, since we have frequently observed that, 
if they are disturbed by some emotional difficulty, children 
who test high do not necessarily achieve as much as less 
able children. We take both boys and girls at all ages, 
and do not believe in sex segregation in principle at any 
age, though it may be necessary in adolescence in the 
present state of society. When boys and girls appear to 
differentiate themselves naturally in regard to choice of 
company or pursuits, we do not prevent them from so 
doing. 

Besides being co-educational, the school is a boarding 
school. While we do not necessarily consider it advisable 
that very young children should be removed from their 
parents’ care, we think that there are great advantages in 
a unified atmosphere, and in couniry as opposed to town 
life, for children of all ages. The children under 5 are kept 
as a separate group for sleeping and eating and classroom 
play. They form, as it were, a family group, with the differ- 
ence from family life that they are all very nearly of the 
same age, and, in view of their numbers, cannot receive so 
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much concentrated attention from the adult as they would 
in the modern small family. Needless to say, furniture, 
books, &c., are of a height and build which the small 
children can easily cope with. Their play room is provided 
with a variety of material, so far as possible of a malleable 
or adaptable nature. There is space to build with large 
blocks, room to swing and to hang upon rings, and tables 
at which they can work with paints, clay, mosaics, crayons, 
puzzles, and other fitting toys. There is a sink, with water, 
for washing up, and also a sand-pit. Each child may choose 
his own occupation, the only restriction being that he must 
wait his turn if some other child has claimed the material 
first. There is as little intervention as possible when disputes 
arise, but serious battles are avoided. We do not expect 
children of this age to have any understanding of the rights — 
of others apart from what is necessarily imposed by adult 
authority. We attempt so far as possible to safeguard their 
individual development, and to give them confidence in 
their ability to manage their own limbs and bodies and use 
their initiative in the choice and use of materials. Even 
small children of 3 begin to use saws and hammers, and 
scissors to cut coloured paper designs. In our experience, 
the child who has begun to live and work in this way, with 
a group of his own age, from 2 years upwards, is far more 
developed and independent at the age of 4 than the child 
who has had the old-fashioned life, surrounded by adult 
help, in his nursery. He is able to manage his dressing and 
eating ; he knows far better what he wants to do, and how 
to set out to do it; and he has already acquired some 
practical experience of the need to let others alone. 
Between the ages of 5 and 7 years we give our children 
the opportunity to do academic work (reading, writing, 
and sums) if they wish, but we never urge a child on to these 
Subjects and wait until he sees some reason for wishing to 
learn them. When children choose to learn them at a later 
age, they usually learn rapidly, and there is soon very little 


~ at an earlier age. "Much amet astec on oural , , by de 
__-vising endless varieties of re apparatus, Sic. to mpt 
children who would at this early age far prefer to beste ie 
ing about many things orally, or occupying themselves with 
active work with their hands. Five to 8 years is a very rest-_ 
less age, and the less the children are obliged to sit quietly . 
at a task the better they seem to develop. Our children in 7 
this group do a good deal of nature work, since live things _ 
and noticing things outdoors interest them ; they also dis- 
cuss how people build houses and make clothes, &c., and 
they learn much orally and from pictures about the prac- — 
tical life of human beings at different periods of history. _ 
If a child at this age is interested in engines or aeroplanes, — 
or some other thing, we encourage him to notice different 
_/ types, and study the history of these objects, letting him 
| make a note-book or chart of his own, in which he draws 
pictures, and, if he is able, writes a few notes. Much of the 
children’s time at this age is spent in the workshop, where 
they can do all sorts of things—painting, modelling, and 
casting in plaster, carpentry, weaving, sewing, basket- 
making, lino-cutting, and so on. Some time is also spent in 
the science laboratory, where they begin to manipulate 
glass tubes, filter, and do easy experiments, thus becoming — 
familiar with the apparatus, and learning a good deal of — 
simple chemistry before they can write down notes about 
it, or even spell the words which in speech they know well. 
As far as discipline goes, we find this age to be one in 
which the child is becoming more aware of himself in rela- — 
tion to others, and his reaction is at first one of hostility and 
desire to defend his rights. If the children at this age are 
allowed, under supervision, some latitude to fight out their 
differences, they seem to become more reasonable and 
social at 8 or 9 years, and thereafter to show far less dis- 
position to interfere with one another, than if their turbu- 
lence when younger had been repressed. 
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From 8 years onwards, we continue the division of 
time into work, in the academic room, on history, geog- 
raphy, literature, play-writing, &c. ; science and mathe- 
matics in the laboratory ; arts and crafts in the workshop. 
We begin to familiarize the children from 5 years upwards 
with French and German, giving them brief periods of 
playing games, and learning a few words and expressions 
by direct methods. This work is increased after 8 years. At 
8 years we usually find they have a great interest in the 
functioning of the human body, and we use this to lay the 
foundations of simple study of anatomy and physiology. At 
all stages, questions on life and sex are answered, and 
biology is studied by collecting animal and bird skulls and 
bones, and whatever else of interest we can find in our sur- 
roundings. We have had the good fortune to discover a 
great deal of Roman pottery in our grounds, and archae- 
ology is much in the fashion with our children. 

We do not, of course, teach history and geography as 
distinct ‘ subjects’ ; rather do we study the whole life of a 
people in relation to climate and soil, and the conditions of 
life obtaining for the people of that place or time. Much of 
the work is purely individual, each child choosing some 
place or period and making his own note-book on the 
subject, though some lectures are given by the teachers on 
periods or subjects chosen by the group after discussion at 
the beginning of term. Our 10-year-olds worked once on 
‘Life before and after the Industrial Revolution’; at 
another time they decided to go right through with English 
history from as early as they could to modern times. They 
held to this resolve through several terms. While we teach 
history mainly from the social, economic, and international 
point of view, we let the children’s interest in personalities 
have full play, and they are thoroughly familiar, as their 
dramatic work shows, with types of people in history, and 
the propensities of many famous historical characters. 

In literature, as in all the arts, our idea is to allow the 
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- dictate stories, the older ones to write and dictate 4 i me | 
poems, and plays. Practice in spelling, grammar, pe . | 
writing comes about naturally in their original work, as in © 
their making of note-books. The children have never yet — 
acted a play that they had not written themselves, though — 
since they began play-writing they have read many plays, 
which they criticize intelligently from the point of view of — 
technique, as they have had the opportunity of working 
Be out for themselves the problems of dramatic situations and ~ 
: getting characters on and off the stage. Our children have 
read most of the important plays of Shakespeare, and a ~ 
good deal of poetry and good novels. These books are on 
the shelves, and they take them for spare-time reading. It is 
_ quite common to find Hamlet or Coriolanus in one of the 
dormitories of the 10-year-olds. Owing to their entire free- 
dom of speech and thought, our children show in their 
plays and stories a fluency and directness and sureness of 
— emotional touch, as well as a large vocabulary, that are un- 
usual for children of their age. They write about real people 
and real situations, and, after the age of seven they are 
little occupied with the fairy-tale themes usually doled out 
to children. They often use historical material, and always 
in an interesting way. They are not at all afraid to handle 
the problems that are being discussed in modern society, 
such as the place of science and art in human life, factory — 
life, the work of women apart from child-bearing, the care 
of children, and so on. The making of the plays stimulates — 
a great deal of discussion, and doing them in a group pro- 
duces surprising inspiration and shafts of wit. 

In music we proceed on similar lines, encouraging them 
to sing tunes and learn to write them down ; they make 
tunes for songs in the plays and so on, moving in simple 
rhythm and using simple instruments. 

In painting and modelling also, we leave the child to 
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himself, giving him the materials, and seeing what he does 
with them. We do not draw from objects, but encourage 
work from memory and imagination. Much of the children’s 
work has great clearness of touch and individuality, and it 
is usually possible to pick out several paintings by one 
child. By keeping the teacher’s influence in the background, 
we seem to avoid producing a ‘school’ of painting, in which 
all the products resemble one another. 

Though our teaching technique in such matters as read- 
ing, writing, &c., is of course modern, we do not have one 
special method, but, on the contrary, try to adapt the 
method to the child’s special difficulties. So far as possible, 
at first we try to teach the kind of thing that the child seems 
to want to learn, later on making suggestions as to the 
utility of various kinds of knowledge, when the children 
are sufficiently developed to understand what we say. We 
do not teach Latin and Greek unless specially required, 
but are prepared to teach any subject that will be necessary 
for examination purposes. Our idea is rather to equip the 
children with scientific knowledge (stressing biology, if they 
are interested), to support the science with the history of 
human development, and with knowledge of some modern 
economic and psychological problems. If possible, we want 
to give several modern languages as living tongues to use, 
so that the children may be at home in the world in which 
they live, and be able to read widely and to travel. Music, 
painting, dancing, and the arts in general, we give as 
occupations in which they may find delight, and, if speci- 
ally proficient, professional activity. Were it not for the 
pressure of examinations and class differences, we would 
allow all our children to specialize more than we are at 
present able to do, and set them on the road to follow what- 
ever bent they have, not attempting, for instance, to make 
a craftsman interested in academic matters if he did not 
naturally turn to them. We should be as content to turn 
out a good mechanic or carpenter as a mathematician, if 
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with flints and sticks, or, conversely, run to the books and | 


amusing sight, for instance, to see our children study = 
tures of cave-men’s implements and then try to make them | 


try and ‘place’ some fragment of Roman pottery they 
have discovered. Besides our chemistry and _ biological 
teaching, we give first-aid and hygiene, and we do some > 
domestic work and cooking. Questions of bodily mechanism, — 
health and disease, and diet, get thoroughly discussed at — 
bath- and bedtime as well as in class, and even in the School _ 
‘Council. We aim at giving knowledge as a basis on which 
the children may build their rules for life, making of know- 
ledge, as it were, a channel through which their emotional _ 
impulses will flow. It is so often supposed that ‘ free’ 
children are lazy, or inexact in thought and achievemediil 
This is not our experience. Many of our children develop | 
passionate intellectual and artistic interests ; they do not 
shirk dull work or exact detail. They really enjoy their | 
work, and are sorry to stop, and are often found finishing | 
off class-work in their spare time. It is very rare for a child — 
to remain lukewarm when he has had some opportunity of 
considering what he would like to learn. 

The government of the school is in the hands of the School 4 
Council. Everybody belongs to this, from the Principal to ~ 
the gardener, and every child who is 5 years old and over, — 
Each person has one vote, and may attend and speak. The 
chairman is elected at the beginning of each term. The — 
Council is only held if some one wishes to summon it. So 
long as it has not been summoned, such rules as were made — 
at previous sittings remain in force. We have very few rules. 
There is a time-table, as it is recognized that the staff can- 
not otherwise arrange to get through their work, but 
children are free not to attend lessons if they do not wish 
to do so. If they do not attend, they must either go out-doors 
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to a part of the grounds where they will not interfere 
with the work of the others, or else stay in a room that is 
set apart for them, where they may occupy themselves as 
they wish provided they do not make so much noise as to 
disturb people at work. We used to have compulsory lessons, 
but we have found that the free system produces much more 
concentrated work, and far greater quiet during class. Very 
few children, in fact, stay out of class, and these are usually 
the new ones who have not been used to liberty. The 
youngest babies are not, of course, ‘ free ’ in this way. They 
are kept together as a group by the persuasion of the teacher 
in charge. They do not usually want to wander about on 
their own, as they feel the need of adult proximity. 

The Council makes rules about bedtimes, rest, washing, 
clearing up, unkindness, bullying, destructiveness, and so 
on. So far, it has never imposed fines and punishments, or 
brought offenders to trial. Difficult matters are brought up 
and discussed, and a request or resolution from the Council 
that certain things shall not be done has usually been 
effective in restraining offenders sufficiently for reasonable 
order to be maintained. While we ask the children to make 
the community rules, we ourselves take the odium of trying 
to see that they are kept, and do not put older children in 
authority over younger ones, though at times they help to 
take care of them. From time to time we have had experi- 
ments by the Council in complete freedom in regard to 
washing and bedtimes, as also an experiment in making the 
school matron a ‘ dictator.’ These experiences proved very 
useful, for, although the life of the school was much the 
same while they were going on, there was a great difference 
in the way that the children felt about it. In ‘ freedom ’ 
the older ones felt responsible for seeing that the younger 
ones came to no harm, and were finally glad to make a few 
simple rules to satisfy a sense of order which they seemed to 
have, and to relieve themselves from anxiety about the 
weaker brethren. At the last important Council meeting 
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‘property, aie certain rules about borrowing, and finz lly” 
discussed at some length the question of hitting. They did 

not think it was of any use to forbid it completely, seeing 
that people could not always be expected to restrain them-— 
selves, but they placed on record ‘ that this Council dis- 
approves of sloshing as a method of settling disputes.’ All 
the usual problems of democratic government and com- 
munity sharing come up in a direct practical form in the 
Council at some time or another—including the power of ~ 
the demagogue to influence decisions by his speeches. It 
was once suggested that people ought to be allowed to vote 
without any speeches, as otherwise they might vote as they 
had not intended to do! At one time the children had a — 
system of electing individuals to be ‘ responsibles’—the 
idea being that any one who could be trusted to look after 
himself reasonably in regard to health, who did not bully 
others or unduly destroy things, might be regarded as a — 
‘ free ’ person in the sense that no one would ever give him 
orders, though he was not responsible for the conduct of 
any one else. Responsibles were voted down from their — 
privilege if they showed themselves unworthy. This became 
somewhat complicated, and they gave it up when they — 
made rules to which they felt they could all agree. The — 
most important thing to our children seems to be the feel- 
ing that they are not being compelled, but are doing a 
thing from their own choice, either because they like to, 
or because they think the thing reasonable. 

We do not, of course, expect the same standards of order 
and discipline that prevail in the conventional school, nor 
do we find that their absence impedes really good work and 
good behaviour one to another. We have greater quiet in 
our classes than do many schools in which classes are com- 
pulsory. Manners and talk between staff and children are ~ 
free and easy, and no members of the staff expect respect 
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because they are teachers ; they prefer rather to be treated 
as friends. We attempt to discourage unkindness and bully- 
ing by maintaining an atmosphere of goodwill, and reason- 
ing with difficult people. As children settle to their work, 
and begin to find ways of feeling their own value, they 
cease to try and get attention by worrying others. When 
children show strong desire for power, we attempt to get it 
expressed through something like handicrafts rather than 
upon other children. Of course, the type of child who does 
not easily get himself liked always has some difficulties, but 
we try to find some way of making him feel himself com- 
petent and important. 

Our children do appear to be happy, and to find in the 
school the degree of order and disorder that suits with their 
age. For children do seem very much to dislike the ex- 
tremely neat and finished type of world in which most 
adults prefer to live. This does not mean that they will 
fail to be orderly when they are adult, but only that the 
process by which they discipline themselves should be far 
more gradual than it has usually been in the past. For the 
most part, in our view, the formation of what are called 
“good habits’ is begun too early with children, and puts 
them under a strain against which they later rebel. Nobody 
expects a young colt to behave with the decorum of the old 
horse long broken to harness, but this is in fact what has 
too often been asked of children in the conventional school 
and home. 

We make no secrets in regard to any kind of knowledge. 
We answer sex questions, and we do not impose taboos on 
nakedness. We do not find it necessary to give special sex 
instruction, as this always comes into the biology work, and 
when any new child shows ignorance, then explanations 
are given. In almost every case we find that our children 
grow calmer and more concentrated the longer they remain 
with us. Sometimes, it may be, this is the result of the solu- 
tion of some sex mystery they have desired to understand. 
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| given when required, and behind all the freedom ther a 
is close individual care of the children’s health. Height — 

and weight records are taken regularly and coqont 
and the children are seen by a doctor at least once in 
three weeks. They go to the sea for bathing in the 
- summer, and they sleep out of doors when the weather | 
ss permits. 
sus We have no competition or prizes, though we occasion- 
‘ ally mark the children for end-of-term tests. We have — 
ae exhibitions of their work from time to time, and put them _ 
ae in charge of the different exhibits. They naturally take extra — 
trouble to be neat in their charts and note-books when they — 
~ think that these will be on show, but many of them take 
a natural pride in their work in any case. 

One of the most important things in the rearing of 
children would seem to be to prevent and to counteract 
their fears. They are so easily afraid—of adult displeasure, 
or laughter, of doing or saying the wrong thing, of the dark, 
of nameless terrors, of failing to do things, of not being able 
to stand up to social contacts. We try to find out the sources 
of our children’s difficulties, whether they have to do with 
the home situation and so on. We do not psycho-analyse, 
but we usually find out a good deal from the child’s talk 
and behaviour. We strive all the time to give him confidence 
in himself, but we do not cherish and protect a child unduly 
after he has passed out of the baby stage. Rather do we 
hope that he will find ways of making his own adjustments __ 
and defences. In an atmosphere where there are many 
things to do, so that he can usually find some things to 
work at, surrounded by a robust society of people who try 
to make him believe in himself and in life, the child will 
usually come through and make something of himself, even 
if he starts with some handicap. If he is able to begin early 
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on the right lines, then he moves on easily from achieve- 
ment to achievement. 

We hope that by rearing a child in a free democratic 
community, rather than in the restrictions and shelter of 
his family patterns or under a school autocracy, we will 
prepare him better for life in the modern world. More 
especially we hope that by removing the usual artificial 
restrictions and emphasis on external things such as 
decorum we shall help him to get a sense of the real values 
in life—what is worth doing and believing in, what degree 
of social responsibility is really necessary, and what is 
merely the tyranny of old customs. A child is interested in 
things and events for their own sake, but competitive 
education drives out this lovely quality and substitutes 
snobbish and financial values. We think also that by teach- 
ing him modern subjects from a modern point of view we 
shall help to emancipate him, and through him the society 
he may play a part in creating, from many of the conflicts 
that have borne so hardly on his parents. Such conflicts so 
often produce that undue self-criticism which results in 
hopeless pessimism and laziness. At the same time, if a 
child is helped to think for himself, he will be critical enough 
not to be cocksure, or too ready to accept beliefs because 
they are commonly held. Further, free choice in work at an 
early age helps a child to find out what he really wants to do 
as an adult, and to see when he is capable of doing it. So 
often the child in the regulated school, where he works and 
lives according to the regulation plan, wakes up too late to 
the fact that he would have chosen some career different 
from that on which he has, on adult advice, already em- 
barked. Or the unusual child finds that he is in revolt 
against what he has been in the habit of believing simply 
on authority. Conversely, the more ordinary child, who 
lives perhaps in a rarefied home environment, may really 
wish to escape into simpler ways of living. All such early 
misguidance leads to conflict for the adolescent or the 
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stability, but to attempt to achieve it early enough ir 
to leave time to do good work, and to live fully antsy 
- would be of great benefit to the happiness of individu 
and of society as a whole. The new education sho 
aim at freedom for rebellion, but rather at frontal 
self-creation and mutual help. 


Beacon Hill School, 


| — ~ Harting, 


Petersfield, Hants. 
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BEDALES 
By 
J. H. BADLEY 


Iris just forty years since Bedales was founded. It was 
the second of the ‘ new schools ’ with which began a move- 
ment that has since then spread to many countries. What 
they set out to show was that a school is something more 
than a place for learning second-hand knowledge of the 
past, and that its activities are not to be confined to imita- 
tion of old models and to games, with a cadet-corps as its 
training for citizenship, and a First or a Blue at the univer- 
sity as final goal of ambition. The new schools adopted with 
enthusiasm the principle of ‘ learning by doing,’ which was 
the battle-cry of educational reformers half a century ago. 
To give handwork a large place in the curriculum, to 
encourage initiative, to make the learner an active instead 
of a sleeping partner in the business of education, and to 
find the material of education rather in science and the 
modern world than in the dead languages, were aims that 
were gradually winning acceptance and finding their way 
into all schools but those of the most conservative type. 
The special contribution of the ‘new schools’ may be 
defined as ‘ learning by living.’ Regarding education as 
preparation for life as a whole, with its leisure interests as 
well as its social obligations, and for a life in the conduct of 
which feeling and motive are no less important than the 
knowledge and skill needed for a professional career, they 
took as their fundamental principle that education is not 
to be confined to the classroom and the playing-field, but 


: yoarten het ¢ can ea . 
influence his life in all its various snk If it is to gic his 
it must not be cramped in its equipment or narrow in its e F 
curriculum, and there must be no rigid demarcations of | 
age, sex, class, creed, or nationality. It must give the utmost _ 
attention to all that makes for health ; and this in the widest 
sense, to include the encouragement of healthy habits and ~ 
pursuits. It must awake the desire to understand, and 
emulation in learning through contact with those who set 
= a high value on knowledge. It must evoke intelligence, — 
& mental adaptability, and initiative—knowing how to get — 

knowledge and how to use it, being of more value than the © 
amount of knowledge acquired. It must develop interests 
of many kinds, social and aesthetic as well as intellectual. It 
.~-must establish a sense of comradeship in the pursuit of 
common aims, with allowance for individual differences, as 
the normal basis of intercourse not only between those of 
the same sex or nationality ; habits of co-operation in the 
various concerns of life rather than competition ; and 
mutual understanding and agreement, rather than author- 
ity based on compulsion, as the motive called into play 
subconsciously by the whole environment as well as that to 
which conscious appeal is made. 
3 This may serve to show the sense in which education may 
be defined as learning by living. It is not concerned only 
with certain potentialities of the child, but with all: not 
with head or hand alone, but just as much with feeling and 
will. Its chief function is to open the eyes, and not only of 
the mind but also of the spirit : to equip each generation, 
not only with the full use of its powers, but also with an 
awakened sense of values, to give these powers direction 
and purpose. If school is thus a place, not merely of learn- 
ing, but of life, the criterion by which it must be judged is 
the fullness of the life that it has to offer. The actual 
conditions of this life, so far as they are determined by its 
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surroundings and by its regulations and organization ; the 
quality of the teaching ; the range of interests for which 
opportunity and encouragement is given, both in class and 
out ; the scope for creativeness, both for its training-value 
and as a means of expression ; the extent of active co- 
operation in the shaping and direction of the school-life, 
and the sense of happiness that accompanies and results 
from its various activities and the conditions under which 
it is lived—these, in our view of the functions of education, 
are the things by which, as much as by its examination 
results and lists of successes, a school is to be judged. So 
much for the aims that we have had before us at Bedales 
from the outset ; we may now turn to some account of the 
ways in which we have tried to embody them in the actual 
organization and life of the school. 

For a school of this kind three conditions seemed to be 
essential. It must be in the open country, with the added 
possibilities of healthy life that this allows. It must therefore 
be a boarding school; and this has further advantages 
besides the choice of locality. It brings together those who 
come from widely different neighbourhoods, and even from 
different countries, to counteract a too provincial or too 
insular outlook ; and since, as said above, every side of the 
school life is of importance, its influence will be all the 
greater if the life is continuous for a great part of the year, 
and in a community that is largely self-contained. And, 
thirdly, if the life is to be at once complete in itself, and a 
preparation for life to be lived under normal conditions at 
a later time, it would lose greatly, in our view, if it were not 
to be shared by both sexes throughout the whole range of 
the school years. To this type of school the Germans have 
given the name Landerziehungsheim—a ‘ home for upbringing 
in the country.’ The greater number of schools that have 
constituted the ‘ new schools’ in various countries are of 
this kind. Of these, Bedales was the first to adopt co- 
education as one of its fundamental principles ; and, after 
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thirty years ago, and wish their boys and girls to have a 
similar training—may be said to have shown that it is no 
mere experiment, but a recognized means of education. 


‘With a range of age that covers all the years between the — 
nursery and the university, there must obviously be several — 
distinct stages. In the organization of the school, three such — 
stages are recognized. First there is the Junior School, from — 


the age of 6 to 12, in which the teaching is on Montessori 


lines, with the fullest opportunities for creative work and — 
play. Then comes the Middle School, from 12 to 16 or so, 


in which a wide general course is followed ; in its main 
features the same for all, though allowing of some individual 


Examination, as necessary qualification for admission to 


any kind of higher education and to most careers. Lastly, — 


in the Upper School one or two years can be given to more 
specialized studies, in accordance with the bent and further 


requirements of the individual, this also being the stage at 


which, in accordance with the growing sense of respon- 


sibility, there can be considerable share in the direction of | 


the life of the school. 


There is much variety in the ‘ new schools ’ in the matter — 


of separation into houses. In some, such a separation is 
made according to age ; in others, all are together in one 


A | 
variation. This in most cases leads to the School Certificate % 
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building ; in others, again, there are several smaller houses, — 
‘families,’ in which those of different ages are put to- — 


gether as in the home. At Bedales, with its two hundred or 
more of ages from under 6 to over 18, there are three 
houses. One forms the Junior School, in which are both 
boys and girls up to the age of 12. The Middle and Upper 
Schools occupy the main school buildings ; boys have their 
dormitories in one house and girls in another, but both are 
together for meals, as well as for class-work, and for all the 
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occupations and activities that make up the daily life. What 
some schools aim at by placing groups of children of 
different sex and various ages in ‘ families ’ is here made the 
basis of the constitution of dormitories and forms. In the 
dormitory there is usually a considerable range of age, the 
older being responsible for the younger. In the form, which 
is a social rather than a teaching unit, a group of boys and 
girls, roughly of the same age, remain for a year under the 
care of a form master or mistress, thus coming, as they pass 
up the school, into close contact with different members of 
the staff. 

The affairs of each form or dormitory or house are usually 
managed by captains or councils chosen for the purpose ; 
and there is a School Council, drawn from the staff, 
prefects, and members elected by the various forms, for 
management of affairs relating to the whole school, and 
for discussion of matters about which rules have to be 
made. Seeing to the carrying out of these rules and the 
general conduct of the school is largely in the hands of 
prefects, under the direction of the Head Boy and Girl. 
Both boys and girls are selected for this position, not as 
privileged persons, but as those who have shown them- 
selves, in character and ability, fittest to hold a position 
in which they can be of most service to the school. In service 
of various kinds, not to individuals, but to the community, 
all have a share. In place of any kind of ‘ fagging ’ of the 
younger for the older, there are school duties which all, 
younger and older alike, carry out in rotation. 

The aim throughout is to allow of as much individual 
freedom as is compatible with life in a community and the 
common tasks which are a necessary part of the purpose of 
a school. In dress, to take a simple example, while there is 
a general uniformity in order to ensure that what is worn 
shall be healthful and suitable for school requirements, 
allowance is made for some expression of personal taste. 
And so also with other things ; but, while allowance is 


ae co ees to remove all ico aoe and to jar? and 
__ lessons of life to be learnt by the slow and costly meth 
of actual experience. The serious dangers of mere repress. * 
which has long been so common in the treatment of chi i 
dren’s instinctive impulses, and the need of outlet for much 
that can be either harmful or harmless according to 
way in which it is treated, are now admitted by most. 
But this new attitude towards repression need not involve — 
os the entire abdication of authority and guidance. F reedom, | 
oe in a school as elsewhere, has its necessary limitations and — 
conditions. What matters is that whatever rules and fixed © 


conditions are agreed upon as necessary for the common 
: life should be felt to be reasonable, adopted by consent 
_..~ ¥ather than imposed by force, and dependent on a spirit 
oe of willing helpfulness rather than on compulsion or we: : 
appeal to competition. 
Sex, and the way to treat it in childhood and adolesceneial 
is a question that arises in every school, and it is commonly — 
supposed that in a co-educational school the difficulties 
connected with this question must be greatly increased. | 
At Bedales, as in other schools that have voluntarily adopted | 
co-education, we hold that this is far from being the case, ~ 
if only that in such a school the question cannot be ignored _ 
or treated merely by repression, but must be recognized 
and dealt with by giving enlightenment and guidance. — 
It needs on the part of those who deal with it, at school 
as at home, the utmost frankness, together with under- | 
standing of the needs, and sympathy with the feelings, of 
those who are going through this stage of development. | 
In order to ensure that all have full and sound knowledge, _ 
and that it comes to them as a normal part of the knowledge — 
they acquire, such knowledge of the facts of sex forms a_ 
regular part of the course of anatomy that accompanies the - 
gymnastic training given to all, and also of the biological — 
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course that we regard as essential in the teaching of science. 
And, besides this, in the later school years there is a special 
class for discussing questions of sex, and in particular of 
marriage and parentage, both in their personal and social 
bearings. Such teaching, however, is not all that is required, 
The school life must in itself provide abundant outlet for 
the satisfaction of feelings that may become harmful if 
unsatisfied. In this respect co-education, with the normal 
intercourse of its daily life, is, we believe, itself the greatest 
of helps. Together with common interests of work and 
games and problems of self-government, this daily life 
includes much opportunity for expression of the emotions 
in art—dramatic work is of special value when both sexes 
are taking part in it—and in all kinds of social activities, 
including such practical social work as is possible in 
connexion with a neighbouring home for cripples and with 
schemes for help of the unemployed. Common work, 
common interests, and joint effort to work out together the 
problems of the common life, are in themselves a means 
of sex-training of no little efficacy. 

In all educational work, whatever may be the aims and 
the methods employed, the whole rests upon a basis of 
physical training. Whatever else is done, health must not 
be sacrificed or neglected. And health at school is not 
merely a matter of open-air games, any more than physical 
training is merely a matter of occasional gymnastics. The 
all-important thing is to ensure healthy conditions and to 
establish healthy habits. Care is therefore taken that bodily 
hygiene is practised and the reasons for it understood. 
Food must be simple while being sufficiently varied, with 
sufficient wholesome sweetstuff, so that it need not be 
supplemented from a tuck-shop. Three substantial meals 
are provided in the day, with plentiful vegetables and 
fruit in addition to the staple kinds of food, and with 
special vegetarian diet for those used to it; and there 
are also lighter refreshments in the middle of morning and 
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3 oy farm. Sleep is no less important. To this nine to ten hours — 
are allotted, which may not be encroached on by work — 
late at night. Plenty of fresh air is also essential, and is © 
ensured, not merely by ventilation, but by the arrangement 
of buildings necessitating much going to and fro in the open 
even during class-hours. Clothing must be at once light, © 
loose, and warm, and there must be change into special 
clothes for all strenuous occupations. In summer much 
clothing can be dispensed with, and there is abundant 
opportunity for sun-bathing at the open-air swimming- 
bath and on the roof of the gymnasium. Of the five morning 
periods given by each form to class-work, one is allotted on 
most days to Swedish gymnastics ; and in summer the class 
is usually taken out of doors, either on the playing-fields 
— or in the swimming-bath. Besides these regular classes, 
remedial gymnastics are given to individuals for all minor 
defects that can be corrected by this means. Games— 
cricket in summer, in winter football for boys and lacrosse 
for girls, with tennis, netball, and fives at all times of the 
year—are compulsory only on two days in the week. On 
two days there is some kind of open-air work instead— 
levelling and keeping in order grounds required for games, 
putting up buildings, cutting wood, garden and estate and 
farm work, as the season requires. The other days are kept 
for school matches ; those not taking part in these can get 
leave to go beyond the school grounds. In summer these 
half-holidays and Sundays allow time to go for longer 
expeditions, especially if food is taken for a meal away, in 
order to explore the country round on foot or bicycle. 
Turning to teaching methods, it has already been said 
that the whole school course is divided into three main 
stages. In the Junior School, covering the years between 
infancy and the beginnings of adolescence, the main purpose 
is to provide an environment which shall foster the child’s 
growth so that he can lead a strenuous, eager life, using 
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his faculties to the full. Physiologically, joy is one of the 
greatest of aids to development, and, to the child, joy is 
largely a matter of creative achievement. At this age the 
capacity for doing and discovering seems almost unlimited ; 
and, since the younger the nervous system the more entirely 
it depends for growth on direct stimuli, the teacher’s 
problem is how to associate all the knowledge which children 
acquire with some form of actual experience. Craft-work 
of every kind, therefore, forms the larger part of what they 
do ; and this is the more possible as their transference to 
the main school is determined merely by the question of 
age and fitness, and so their teachers are spared the tyranny 
of the common entrance examination, with its demands, 
which, to our thinking, are wholly unsuitable at that age. 
But while all who visit the school are supervised by the 
amount, variety, and beauty of the craft-work that these 
younger children do, this is not obtained by the sacrifice 
of intellectual interests ; in this last respect, and in all kinds 
of sport, they hold their own well with those of their age 
elsewhere, and have, we hold, a fresher intelligence, with 
more initiative and keener delight in its use, than those 
taught by more stereotyped methods. 

From the age of 12 onwards, in the Middle and Upper 
School the work has, of course, to follow ‘ academic ’ lines 
in preparation for the necessary examinations that qualify 
for admission to the university or other places of advanced 
study or technical training, to the various professions, and, 
indeed, to almost any kind of career. While we hold that 
competitive examinations in the earlier stages are entirely 
harmful, both in their effect on the child and in tying the 
hands of the teacher, at this later stage they have their use. 
At 16 it is no bad thing for a boy to measure himself by 
an external standard, and to have a spur to master work 
other than that which appeals most to his own interest. 
We do not, however, allow examination requirements to 
dominate the curriculum, or dictate the methods of 
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_we provide alternative courses more suited to their needs, 


- Similarly, for those who have taken their School Certificate %G 


there are opportunities for more specialized work along — 


various lines, according to the requirements of the career _ 


they are eventually to follow. At this stage they can work — 


for university scholarships, for the Higher Certificate or 


1st M.B. or other examinations ; or can devote themselves — 
to the particular line of work they are going to follow up at — 
the university or elsewhere. The number of scholarships, — 


first classes, and other successes won by Bedalians shows 
how mistaken is the idea (common though it is) that the 


wider range of training that we give, and abundant oppor- 


- tunity for interests of many kinds, must inevitably mean a 


lowering of the intellectual standard, or failure in compe- | 


tition with those trained on narrower lines. 

The various lines of specialized work that are thus open 
in the last school years, as well as the large range, both in 
class-work and in voluntary occupations, covered in the 
earlier stages, necessitates a large staff in proportion to the 
size of the school ; and so also does the small size of the 
classes themselves, usually numbering some twelve to 
sixteen, in order to allow of much individual attention 
being given to each of their members. For teaching pur- 
poses the school is divided, not into forms (which, as 
already said, are social units), but into ‘ blocks,’ consisting 
of two or three forms taken as a unit and then divided into 
smaller groups, different for each subject. By this means it is 
possible for each child to be placed, in any given subject, in 
a higher or lower group, according to his ability in the 
subject, instead of having to work always with the members 
of the same form. A wide range of work and much possi- 
bility of individual teaching are an essential part of our 
view of education as development from within by means of 
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self-activity. This involves two things. In the first place, as 
much of the work as possible must be of the nature of dis- 
covery on the part of the learner by his own efforts. There 
are few school subjects in which some kind of research is not 
possible, in the way of finding out again for oneself what has 
been found out before by others. While we do not follow the 
Dalton Plan, we recognize its value in giving opportunity 
and encouragement to individual effort. This is our aim 
also, though we employ different means to this end. And, 
secondly, as individuals differ so greatly in their abilities 
and interests, there must be, at least at first, as wide a 
range of subjects as possible, in order that all may be able 
to try out their powers and discover where their real bent 
lies. It has already been insisted that arts and crafts must be 
included in the school activities. These must not merely be 
“extra ’ subjects, taken by the few. Music, at least in the 
form of singing, and drawing, with the various crafts 
associated with it, are, we consider, an essential part of the 
regular school course, both for their own sake and, like 
acting, as a help in work of other kinds as well. And in the 
recognized school subjects also the range must not be too 
narrow. If the general foundation-course comprises English 
literature and composition, history and geography, at least 
one modern language, to which Latin or another modern 
language can be added, mathematics and science, there is 
here full opportunity both of awakening interests and testing 
powers, and there should be little doubt, when the time 
comes for narrowing the range and following a more spe- 
cialized course, as to the choice that should be made. In the 
teaching of each subject the needs of our own time are 
always to be kept in view. In history, for example, it is not 
merely the history of the past or of our own country that 
must be taught, but still more that of the modern world, in 
the light of which the problems of to-day must be ap- 
proached. Inscience also, which with us is, from the first, one 
of the chief lines of intellectual training, most of all for the 
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approach, through physiology and psychology, and through — 
the social sciences, to some of the chief problems of our 
time. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the religious teaching 
of the school. Of direct teaching there is none. The school is 
not attached to any Church or religious body. Children of 
parents of any creed, or of none, are accepted, on the sole 
condition that they shall attend the brief services held at the 
end of every day and on Sunday evening. These are 
planned on unsectarian lines, and meant rather to bring out 
those principles on which there is general agreement than 
the things on which there is difference. Apart from this 
there is no church-going unless parents expressly wish it. 
_So, too, the only ‘ divinity ’ or Scripture lessons are volun- 
tary classes for those who wish to know something of the 
Bible or of the great religions of the world. But, while there 
is no formal religious teaching, the purpose of our services, 
and of the readings and addresses that are their chief 
feature, is to develop, both through the emotions and 
through reflection, a sense of something deeper than the 
ordinary concerns of the daily round—spiritual values 
that, once apprehended, become the very core of life. 
Religion, thus understood, is not something to be taught in 
special classes, or observed at special times, but something 
that must permeate the whole life of the school, and become 
the more real and the more lasting for being mainly sub- 
conscious. In this as in its other branches, the truest edu- 
cation is learning by living. 


A great city [said Walt Whitman] is that which has the greatest 
men and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the whole 
world. 
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So-also a school is not to be judged only by its buildings, 
whether planned for its needs or for some quite other 
requirements in the past, or by its curriculum and methods, 
_ whether experimental or traditional, or by its honours list of 
examination and other successes. I do not mean that these 
things are not of importance ; they are conditions that help 
to determine the kind of education which a school provides. 
But the thing that matters most of all is the daily life of the 
school, with all the influences, conscious and unconscious, 
that shape the lives of those who share it. 


Bedales School, 
Petersfield, 
Hants. 
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By 
W. B. CURRY 


in SCHOOL at Dartington Hall was founded in 
the first place as part of a general experiment in the 4 
reconstruction of rural life and rural industries. For this — 
purpose the founders purchased in 1925 the one-thousand- 
acre estate of the old Dartington Hall manor, and estab- | 
_ lished a number of rural industries, including farming, _ 
poultry, forestry, fruit-growing, textiles, and nursery 
gardening. After the early years it was found expedient to 
separate the actual organization of the estate and school in 
~~. such a way as to admit of administrative autonomy for q 
bs each, but to permit of co-operation where mutual interests _ ; ; 
could be served. As the school and the estate have both 
reached a stage where some guarantee of permanence and __ 
continuity is desirable, they are now organized as a trust 
and are enrolled with the Charity Commissioners as such. 
Under the trust deed the founders undertake to provide, at 
their own expense, all necessary buildings and equipment 
for the school, and furthermore to provide a permanent 
annual income which has been fixed at a level sufficient to 
ensure the preservation of high standards of staff and 
equipment. This makes the school unique, since it is 
probably the first time in England that a school, avowedly 
liberal and progressive in its outlook, has been endowed on 
a scale commensurate with that of the best traditional 
schools. 
The problems of education are in many ways distinct 
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trom those of industry, and the association of the school and 
‘the company together on the same estate may sometimes 
seem incongruous. Nevertheless, their aims are not really 
distinct, since each is concerned with discovering a way 
of meeting the needs of a changing social order. On the one 
hand, there is no use in turning out civilized, competent 
and creative products from our schools if all that awaits 
them is an anarchic and destructive social and political 
order. On the other hand, if a better social and_economic 
system is to be devised, we shall need a different type of 
men and women to run it. For these reasons the educational 
and industrial aspects of Dartington are but different 
aspects of the same problem. 

The outlook of the school is derived from two sources, 
one sociological and the other psychological. The psycho- 
logical source is a perception of the fact that traditional 
education has been crude in many of its methods and that 
its attitude to children’s behaviour is not in accord with the 
teachings of modern psychology. Theoretical insight and 
practical experience alike suggest that traditional discipline 
and the whole apparatus of marks, punishment, reward, and 
competition do not produce the results claimed for them. 

On the sociological side there is a perception of the fact 
that, if Western civilization is not to perish, certain political 
changes both within and without the State are necessary, 
and that the point of view inculcated in the traditional 
schools constitutes an obstacle to these changes. With Mr. 
H. G. Wells we believe that the alternative to disaster for 
mankind is the deliberate creation of a cosmopolitan co- 
Operative commonwealth. 

The old loyalties, political, social, and religious, have no 
longer the old compelling force. The decay which they are 
visibly undergoing may culminate in complete disintegra- 
tion ; it may, on the other hand, be the prelude to a new 
and better world-order. At the best of times, social prophecy 
is a difficult task ; at present it is almost impossible. But, 
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lessly to disaster. If a new social order is going to em er ge 
from the ruin of the old, education will have to ola 


dominant part in the task of creation. Much thought anda 


much experiment will be needed before we can see at all 


” 


clearly the type of education which the social order of the — 


future will require. In this sense the schoo] at Dartington 
Hall is a research station, since, while the methods which we 
are adopting spring from a definite social philosophy, only 


experience will show whether the methods themselves are ~ | 
successful and whether the philosophy itself will be part of 


the outlook of the new world which is being born. 

In considering the actual details of the school organiza- 
tion the two outlooks must both be borne in mind. Some- 
times we are concerned with problems of psychology and 
the growth of personality, sometimes with the way in 
which the educational philosophy is related to the social 
philosophy from which in the last resort it is derived. We 
believe, however, that in the moral, as in the instructional 
sphere, children ‘ learn by doing.’ Exhortation is a com- 
paratively weak and ineffective way of making issues clear 
to children, and abstract principles of good conduct are, 
except in the last years of school life, more or less incompre- 
hensible except in relation to specific issues within their 
experience. In Dr. Dewey’s words : 


‘ The only way to prepare for social life is to engage in 


social life. To form habits of usefulness and serviceable- — 


ness apart from any direct social need and motive, and 
apart from any existing social situation, is, to the letter, 
teaching the child to swim by going through motions 
outside of the water. The most indispensable condition is 
left out, and the results are correspondingly futile.’ 


This means that, to a large extent, the school should be, as 
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Sanderson of Oundle used to put it, ‘a miniature copy of 
the world as we would love to have it.’ Hence, if we wish the 
world to be a tolerant place, schools must be tolerant places. 
If persuasion rather than force is to operate in the world, 
then it must operate in school. If adult society is to be co- 
Operative rather than competitive, then so must be the 
schools. There are, of course, ways in which a school must 
differ from an adult society precisely because it is mainly 
concerned with children and not with adults. Nevertheless, 
the fundamental truth remains that children are more 
likely to acquire the values which are implicit in their lives 
than those which they hear from the school pulpit. If the 
two values are the same, those preached are superfluous ; 
if not, they are dangerously confusing. 

The problem of competition illustrates very well the sort 
of problem which we think of as related at once both to 
educational technique and to the needs of society. It seems 
to be generally agreed that the economic system must evolve 
away from Jaisser-faire and in the direction of greater 
co-operation. This means that schools must endeavour to 
produce a type of human being who takes to co-operation 
more naturally than the products of our present schools 
who have been habituated to the notion that the ordinary 
work of the school, as of the world, is on a competitive 
basis, and that you only co-operate with your fellows when 
they are engaged in conflict with some other herd, whether 
in athletics or in war. At the same time we find ourselves 
departing, for purely educational reasons, from the tradition 
that marks and competition are necessary in order to secure 
an adequate standard of effort and industry. First because 
experience shows that, while it undoubtedly encourages 
some of the children, it is apt to discourage those who most 
need encouragement, and it does not therefore succeed 
in its professed object ; secondly because, by directing the 
attention of both teacher and pupil to those aspects of the 
subject-matter which can be marked, it is apt to direct the 
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are extraneous to the subject-matter in haad ir a ] | 
_ provide a basis for any enduring interest in the study it Af 
While therefore it remains true that some degree of competi- 


competitive urge should be exploited by the school authori- z | 
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tion seems natural to children, this is no reason why the 


ties and caused thereby to acquire an artificial prominence. 
It is commonly said that the key-note of modern educa- — 
tion is freedom, and it is true that our children have a great © 
deal more freedom than would be found in a conventional — 
school. We are not prepared to say dogmatically that there | 
should be no imposed restrictions, or that under no circum- — 
stances would we resort to punishment, but we believe — 
that the need for supervision and penalties is very much less 
than is generally supposed, and that conventional discipline, __ 
so far from being the cure for misbehaviour, is very often its 
main cause. This is particularly the case when a multitude 
of petty restrictions and penalties give rise to resentment 
which ultimately finds an outlet in destructive and anti- 
social behaviour. In education it is necessary to realize that 
good feeling is more important than good behaviour and 
will ultimately lead to it. We aim, therefore, at a relation- | 
ship between the staff and the children which is simple and — 
informal, and rules are never introduced without being fully __ 
explained beforehand and the children given every oppor- 
tunity to criticize and amend them. In addition to this we 
mene every effort to provide what Graham Wallas calls — | 
‘ opportunity for continuous initiative.’ While therefore we — 
expect a definite amount of study from our children, anid ; 
have a definite framework of routine in regard to such 
matters as mealtimes and bedtimes, we leave considerable 
stretches of time when the children are free in the same © 
sense that adults are free, and we carefully preserve, both in 
work and in play, opportunity for the exercise of initiative. — 
We agree with A. N. Whitehead that ‘ an education which — 
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does not begin by evoking initiative and end by encour- 
aging it must be wrong.’ 

Here again, while we feel that the traditional apparatus of 
punishment and formality is indefensible on purely psycho- 
logical grounds, we feel also that, if the school is to be a 
place of preparation for a world in which reason and free- 
dom are respected, the school must be a place in which 
reason and persuasion are the main ways of influencing 
behaviour and in which there is real respect for individual 
personality, this respect being considered one of the main 
marks of acivilized society. There isa passage in Whitehead’s 
Adventures of Ideas which epitomizes the point of view I am 
advocating : | 


* The creation of the world—said Plato—is the victory 
of persuasion over force. The worth of men consists in 
their liability to persuasion. They can persuade and can 
be persuaded by the disclosure of alternatives, the better 
and the worse. Civilization is the maintenance of social 
order, by its own.inherent persuasiveness as embodying 
the nobler alternative. The recourse to force, however 
unavoidable, is a disclosure of the failure of civilization, 
either in the general society or in a remnant of individuals. 
Thus in a live civilization there is always an element of 
unrest. For sensitiveness to ideas means curiosity, adven- 
ture, change. Civilized order survives on its merits, and is 
transformed by its power of recognizing its imperfections.’ 


In education it is not possible to dispense altogether with 
some authority on the part of adults, but this authority is 
not likely to be harmful provided it is rarely exercised, and 
provided the adults have that sort of friendliness towards 
children which Homer Lane called ‘ being on their side.’ 
Recently a new girl who had entered the Senior School at 
Dartington was asked in the middle of her first term what 
she felt about the school, and replied that it was the first 


agree feeling i in relation to ie staff. It is he a ence © 
guilty feeling which indicates that the right sort of pate 
ship is being established. Its presence makes really fruith 1 
contact difficult to establish and is no doubt the reason wh : 
the theory of punishment as expiation has such a hold upon | 
schoolmasters. | 
The school at Dartington Hall is co-educational. If ‘ the 
only way to prepare for social life is to engage in social life,’ 
it follows that the environment of the school should be as — 
little unnatural as possible, and that, as far as possible, 
children should meet at school the sort of problems which — 
they will have to meet later on as citizens. For this reason — 
there seems to be a prima facie case in favour of co-educa- — 
tion. Children are not, after all, born with all the boys in | 
_ -some villages and all the girls in others. I would suggest, 
therefore, that the real burden of proof is upon those who ‘ 
believe in segregation. : 
At Dartington, however, we believe that, if co-education 

=< is to be practised, the best results will be achieved if the 
artificial barriers between the sexes are as few as possible. 


zy 
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It seems to us that a good deal of damage has been done in © 
co-educational schools by elaborate safeguards which in — 
fact increase the very dangers they are intended to avert. — 
If the association of boys and girls with each other is goy- - 
erned by restrictions which show that those in authority — 
are firmly convinced that whenever a boy and a girl are 

alone together the worst is only too likely to happen, then — 
the association of the boys and girls has an artificial and 
self-conscious quality which makes it more dangerous and 
less satisfactory than it would otherwise be. For these 
reasons the school at Dartington Hall is organized so that 
there are no rules having specific reference to the relation- 
ship between the boys and girls. ‘The boys and girls live in 
the same houses, and not in separate houses, but there is 
that degree of intimacy and informality between the staff 
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and the children as will ensure (a) that the staff are 
likely to be cognizant of what is going on, and (bd) that 
they will be in a position to give friendly and acceptable 
advice. 

It is often urged that the differences in interest and 
aptitude between boys and girls make it difficult, or at least 
undesirable, to teach them together. It seems to me that the 
difference between the sexes is not very much greater than 
that to be found between the extremes within the same sex, 
and that the differences merely make more evident the 
problems, which in any case the school ought to face, of 
differentiation between the needs and capacities of different 
pupils. The school provides a richer and more satisfactory 
environment for each sex through having to provide for the 
special needs of both sexes. 

In a co-educational school affectionate relationships 
between the boys and girls are bound to occur, and it is 
commonly held that these give rise to much waste of time. 
This view seems to spring from an unduly narrow consider- 
ation of the meaning of education. The education of the 
emotions is at least as important a part of education as the 
education of the intellect, and it is difficult to see how the 
education of the emotions can take place if everything is 
done to make emotional experience as difficult as possible to 
come by, and as unnatural as possible when it occurs. One 
of the major problems which all the children will have to 
face during adolescence, and then for the rest of their lives, 
is the problem of their relationship with the opposite sex. 
It is surely best that this problem should first be faced under 
conditions which are deliberately devised in the light of 
educational considerations and in which friendly help and 
guidance is readily available if needed. Education is con- 
cerned with the whole of life and not merely with instruction 
in academic pursuits. There are, of course, a great many 
problems which arise in the administration of a co-educa- 
tional school, as well as other problems of principle, but it is 
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instruction about religion. We do not, that is to say, exp 
the children to attend the service of any particular reli ai at 
denomination, nor do we have any religious obslrvielail | 
school. The children are not told that this or that religic 
doctrine is either true or false. They are, however, encour- 
aged to take an interest in religious problems, and oppor- 
tunities are offered for understanding and discussing the 
great religions of the world. This is done through informa 
discussion classes, and not through the medium of s¢ 
instruction. We aim at an atmosphere in which every poin 
of view may secure a hearing. Our attitude to religion i 
part of our general attitude to controversial issues, as to 
which we conceive it to be our duty to encourage argume a 
on every arguable question and to provide opportunitie 
and material for the study and discussion of the main soci 
and political problems of the day. It is often held by visitors 
ote and critics that moral education is impossible unless it has a 
8 religious basis. If by a religious basis is meant a basis of , 
dogmatic theology, I think this objection arises from a 
misconception of the nature of moral education. It is quite 
clear that children rapidly acquire the habit of making» 
ethical distinctions, irrespective of whether these distinc 
tions are thought to have a supernatural basis. These 
distinctions arise out of group life, and a code need not 
profess a supernatural origin in order to be believed. In any 
case, in the modern world dogmatic religious instruction | 
provides a very unstable basis for morality, since after the: 
experience of the last generation we must suppose that a. 
large proportion of those who are taught dogmatic religion © 
in childhood will cease to believe it when they grow up. If, 
on the other hand, a rational basis for ethics has been | 
provided out of the needs of social life itself as experienced | 
in the school and observed in the outside world, then this 
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basis can continue to exist, whatever religious or meta- 
physical beliefs the child may later adopt or discard. I do 
not believe, therefore, that those parents are well advised 
who think it necessary on ethical grounds to subject their 
children to instruction in doctrines which they themselves 
no longer believe. 

The atmosphere of the school is cosmopolitan in the sense 
that children are encouraged to think of themselves first of 
all as human beings and only secondly as members of a 
particular country. There are children from several foreign 
countries attending the school and we hope that this will 
always be the case. It is of course desirable for children to 
develop at school some sense of responsibility for the com- 
munity to which they belong, but they will always belong 
to a great many different communities for different 
purposes, and we do not believe that patriotic instruc- 
tion in the more political sense is necessary in order to 
promote the really important sense of social obligation. 
This sense should come through the habit of co-operating 
in groups in work which is necessary to the life of the 
community. 

The school has no fixed course of study, since we do not 
Believe that any one curriculum is best for all children. In 
the Junior School the children study English, arithmetic, 
history, geography, science, and those who wish to may 
commence a foreign language. Where possible, these sub- 
jects are correlated with each other and with the interests 
of the child and the possibilities of the environment. In this 
part of the school the instruction is as far as possible in the 
hands of a group teacher, and the intervention of specialists 
is reduced to a minimum. The group has the assistance, 
however, of specialist teachers in art, workshop, music, 
dancing, and science. In the Senior School, instruction is 
offered in all the ordinary school subjects, but there is no 
set curriculum which each child is expected to follow. 
Normally each boy or girl would take English throughout 
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- some geography, and some science. How far a subj 
_ taken must depend upon the child’s own aptitudes and h 
professional needs, if they are already known. We beli 
that specialization should not occur suddenly, but should 
be introduced gradually after the age of 14. The work is 
not elective in the sense that the child is simply asked what 
he wishes to do, but the organization is flexible in the sense | 
eee that the course of study for each child is worked out with — 
= him personally. 4 
<< Dalcroze eurhythmics, dancing, and group work in music 
are a normal part of the curriculum, and children are 
encouraged to continue these subjects throughout their 
school course. For those who play musical instruments there: 
is opportunity for group work. uf 
As to method, it is impossible to lay down any hard ands 7 
fast rules. We hope in each subject to use the methods which . 
experience shows to be best, and we hope ourselves to con=- | 
tribute to the study of method. It is, however, part of our — 
present conviction that there is usually no ‘ best method,’ — 
except in relation to specific circumstances, and that the — 
teacher, the subject, and the children must all be considered 
when discussing method. It follows that the school is not © 
wedded to the Dalton Plan, the Project Method, or any — 
other organized system, but we expect our teachers to be — 
aware of what has been achieved in these ways and to be | 
flexible in adjusting both subject-matter and method to the ~ 
needs of a particular situation. Of one thing we are certain, ~ 
and that is that at each stage it should be the real needs of | 
the child in relation to his own growth which should be 
paramount, and not the ambitions of the parents or the 
supposed interests of the school and its reputation. ) 
The school has not taken the view that attendance at class 
should be voluntary in the sense that each morning the pupil 
makes up his mind whether to go to classes or not. There is _ 
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a normal expectation that they will go. Nevertheless, we 
are not prepared to use the normal methods of compulsion 
to ensure this. We should be far more likely, if a child missed 
a class for what seemed to us inadequate reasons, to refuse 
him admission to the next class than to make him attend 
an additional class on, say, a half-holiday. In other words, 
while no one subject is compulsory, though some are 
practically universal, we take the view that children should 
make up their minds what they are going to do and then 
do it seriously. We are prepared to say to a child that he 
may not do mathematics at all unless he does it better. We 
do not say that he must do mathematics, and that, if he 
does not, various external penalties will be imposed. 

It is sometimes maintained that it is good for children to 
study subjects they dislike. ‘This view seems to confuse learn- 
ing a subject with attending classes in it. If the teaching is 
in fact dull and the subject wholly uninteresting, the child 
will not work hard enough to get anything of value, even 
out of the discipline. He will acquire instead the technique 
of satisfying minimum requirements. What is important is 
that the child should encounter serious difficulties and 
should have sufficient motive to wish to overcome them. 
To achieve this, what is needed is not that the instruction 
should be dull, but that it should be thorough and bear 
some relationship to the student’s own needs and interests. 
In this way the necessary discipline will have the co- 
operation of his will, and without this co-operation no 
important result can be achieved. 

The estate provides many facilities for outdoor activities, 
and where children are specially interested in one of the 
estate departments it is often possible to arrange for them 
to work there regularly. There is also a school farm, on 
which the greater part of the work is definitely the respon- 
sibility of the school. This is controlled by a farm manager, 
who is a member of the school staff. The work on the farm 
includes both work with animals and work on the land, 


R playing the usual games under supervision and with prope 
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instruction. We do not, however, desire athletics to me 
the usual monopoly of time spent out of doors, and we care- 
fully avoid anything which might lead to the development 
of athleticism as a religion. Games are played for enjoy- 
ment and exercise and are not compulsory. Exercise, how- 
ever, is compulsory in that children who do not play the | 
organized games are expected to take some approved form | 
of exercise instead. The River Dart is available for swim- 
ming in the summer, and in the Senior School the children 
themselves have this term constructed a new swimming- 
pool. . 

The school is organized to take boys and girls between the © 
ages of 2 and 18. When the arrangements are complete, _ 
there will be three separate departments, in buildings some 


distance apart. By separating the units in this way we hope 


to secure the advantages of large numbers in making pos- 
sible the employment of an adequate number of specialists — 
without sacrificing the social and psychological advantages _ 
of smaller numbers. There will be a Primary School for 
children from 2 to 7, a Junior School for children from — 
7 to II or 12, and a Senior School going up to 18. The | 
school will be mainly a boarding school, though there will 
always be a number of day children. In connexion with 
the Primary and Junior Schools there is a department for 
the training of teachers. The boarders are housed in groups 
of about sixteen, though in the case of the youngest children 
the groups will be smaller than this. Each group is in charge 
of a house mother and there is usually one other resident 
member of the staff living in the house. Each child has a 
single room which is a combined bedroom and study, and, 
as already explained, the boys and girls are not segregated 
into different houses. There is a sitting-room in each house _ 
and also a kitchenette which enables children occasionally 
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to cook their own meals, This is very common on Sundays. 

At present the school is growing very rapidly and it is 
difficult to quote numbers without being misleading. In 
September 193 we opened with fifty-three children. The 
following September the numbers were eighty-eight. At 
present they are one hundred and twenty-six. These num- 
bers appear more significant if the numbers of day pupils 
are separated from the numbers of boarders, the corre- 
sponding figures for boarders being twenty-three, fifty- 
three, and eighty-four respectively. From these figures it 
will be seen that the increase in numbers is almost entirely 
due to an increase in the number of boarders. The present 
accommodation is quite full, but the school proposes to erect 
additional buildings, and we shall probably allow our num- 
bers to increase to a total of about two hundred. In this 
matter we shall have to be guided by experience. 

In conclusion, something ought to be said about the 
actual organization of the time. Breakfast is at eight o’clock 
and classes commence at 8.45. They continue until lunch 
at one o’clock, with a break of twenty minutes in the middle 
of the morning. On three or four mornings in the week 
there is a period for physical exercise. In the afternoon there 
are half-holidays on Wednesdays and Saturdays. On two 
afternoons there are organized games and, on the remain- 
ing two, arts, handicrafts, and other practical activities. For 
the older children there is also a class period in the after- 
noon. ‘his comes in the early afternoon in the summer and 
in the late afternoon in the winter. Supper is at five o’clock 
for juniors and six for seniors. In the evenings there are no 
compulsory activities and no formal academic work. Re- 
hearsals, discussion groups, lectures, cinema shows, con- 
certs, and other activities are arranged, all on a voluntary 
basis. There is no set time for preparing work for classes. 
The time-table is so arranged that all children at an age to 
have preparation have free periods scattered throughout the 
day when classes are taking place to which they do not 
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_ them whenever they are free. In the case of the art roo m 
and the workshop the instructors are there at stated hours, 
- including the two afternoons just mentioned, and c 
who need help make a point of going at these times. These 
rooms are well occupied on half-holidays and Sundays. _ 
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- examination. It is so important, however, that we should 
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Sunday is an entirely free day and children may roam 
quite freely around the country-side. In the evening there © 
is a meeting of purely secular character, primarily arranged - 
for adults on the estate, but a great many of the older © 
children regularly attend this. Bedtime varies from seven — 
o’clock to 9.45, according to the age of the pupil, and we 
insist upon children going to bed at the prescribed times. 

_Children are admitted to the school without entrance 


have the full understanding and co-operation of parents — 
that we make it our practice to admit no child to the school 

without having seen, if possible on the spot, both parent 
_and child. 


The School, 
Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, 
South Devon. 
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-FRENSHAM HEIGHTS 
By 
PAUL ROBERTS 


_L HE IMPORTANT THING in the education of children 


is not the method or system under which they are educated, 
t the attitude towards them of the grown-ups in all their 


| some degree of uniformity and harmony in the child’s | 
_ environment, this attitude must be the outcome of certain 


a4 


broad principles of education held in common by all the 


z 


ation, though subsidiary, must not conflict with general 
_ theory, and neither must prevent individual teachers from 
_ developing a technique fitting their own personalities and 
; "ways of approach both to children and to their subjects. 
, The following are the main points of the simple and 
_ somewhat obvious theory upon which the attitude of the 
_ staff at Frensham Heights, and the methods employed by 
them, are based. 
4 (1) It is no part of the teacher’s province to usurp the 
_ function of the Almighty in determining exactly what kind 
_ of a being a child is to become or not to become. The much- 
_ abused word ‘ mould’ should find no place in his vocab- 
ulary. His work is similar to that of the gardener, who does 
not plant in the ground the seed of a sweet pea and then 
say, ‘I will try to make this grow into a beautiful lily,’ but 
surrounds it with everything which his experience has 
_ taught him is most favourable to its growth, provides it 
with adequate protection, and then says, ‘I will leave this 
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It is evident that such a Rese cannot be cnsriet ke ina 
~ kind of extreme logical conclusion. What follows, however 
_ will give some indication of the modifications which have ; 
to be made. | 3 

(2) The child is fundamentally good. This does not mean 
that every one of his manifestations must be regarded as 
good. Most children have a few weak patches ; some have — 
many, mainly the product of faulty environment. The 
teacher must not shut his eyes to faults, but the main pro- 
cess of eradication is achieved, not by suppressing what is 


bad, but by encouraging the development of what is good. — : 


This, the most hackneyed of all educational platitudes, is — 
the hardest of all to make a living part of the teacher’s — 
attitude. 

(3) In the environment which we are endeavouring to 
create for the child, his two chief needs are security and 
freedom. Our business is to adjust these elements in the © 
right proportions, and in the endeavour to do so we dis- 
cover that they are not nearly so conflicting as we were at 
first inclined to suppose. In the home the child’s sense of — 
security is attained through parental love and discipline, 
with the main emphasis on the love. In the school it is 
achieved by the same factors, but with the main emphasis 
on the discipline. The normal child, in order to feel secure 
and happy and be able to make his maximum development, 
must feel the support of a certain number of rigid rules and 
have a sense of order and pattern in his life. And yet within 
these protective limits his freedom must not be restricted. 
It is important to remember that the freedom we are aiming 
at is an intellectual and spiritual matter : an independence 
of mind and judgement. Freedom considered in this way 
can be much more seriously violated, either by the intel- 
lectual domination of the grown-up or by the public opinion 
of contemporaries, than by the simple compulsions of a few 
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and regulations. The technique of the teacher under 
these circumstances consists in close observation and a 
constant series of decisions as to when to interfere and when 
to refrain, when to come to the child’s aid and when to 
hold back, when to answer his question and when to make 
him find out for himself. The gardener once again may 
help us to visualize the situation. If he plants a young 
sapling, he places round it during its early years a frame- 
work which does not in any way interfere with its straight 
growth, but which prevents it from growing awry under the 
strain of external elements which it is not strong enough to 
combat. Under normal conditions the framework is not 
needed. In times of stress it is there for support. If it is not 
adjusted from time to time with the growth of the tree, its 
bands may eat into the trunk and limit or warp the tree’s 
growth. The adult’s function with the child is something 
very similar to this, only he has the advantage of being much 
more readily and finely adjustable. He must not all the 
time be leaned upon ; he must never cramp ; but he is 
there for support and security whenever he is needed. An 
intelligent and flexible adherence to these simple principles 
finds expression in a pedagogical attitude which, though 
far from being the whole, is yet the most important part 
of the child’s environment. 

Those who have been connected with co-education for 
any length of time are a little apt to assume its value and 
to forget that to the world at large it still presents diffi- 
culties. A word or two on the question may, therefore, not 
be out of place. ‘The human race is divided into two sexes, 
which are playing an approachingly equal part in all 
spheres of human activity. It is vitally important that men 
and women should learn a true understanding of, and 
respect for, the opposite sex, and it is only by bringing up 
children together that we may have a reasonable hope of 
achieving this. Co-education does not ignore sex differences, 
nor does it attempt to bring up boys and girls exactly alike. 
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_ absent, and is able to educate the sexes to be party oC cme 

plementary. In the old days of large families the need fe 

co-education was not so pressing. To-day the majority o 

young people educated in separate schools enter a 
~ manhood and womanhood entirely devoid of knowledge or 

understanding of the other sex. Co-educational boarding. 

schools have been long enough in existence in England for 

it to be very clearly established that the fears, entertained — 

by many people, that boys may become soft or girls may — 

become masculine, or that either may have sexual emotions ~ 
prematurely aroused, are entirely groundless. 

In practice, the boys and girls live together just as in a 
large family. They mix in classes, living-rooms, at mesa 
and in the numerous societies common in a school. They 
have opportunity to get away from each other if they wish. | 
No artificial pressure is exercised in either direction. Games — 
are almost entirely separate. It must be obvious that 
problems arise in a co-educational school which could not 
arise in a separate one, but to any one who has any close — 
connexion with co-education there can be no possible doubt ~ 
that it solves infinitely more problems than it creates. 

The school contains at present rather less than one 
hundred and twenty children of all ages between 5 and 18, 
and of both sexes just equally divided. Rather more than 
forty are day pupils and about forty are below secondary ~ 
school age. These last are organized in a separate depart- — 
ment, and live and work largely apart from the Senior 
School, though in the same building, and they have the 
advantage of specialist teaching in such things as music, 
science, arts, crafts, and physical training. There is sufficient — 
contact between them and the older children for them all 
to feel members of one family, and for the latter to feel a 
certain degree of responsibility towards the younger ones. 

A child on entering the Upper School is attached to a 
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small permanent group of about ten members, known as a 
company, under the guidance of a member of the staff who 
acts as adviser. Provided he feels at home, he remains in 
the same company throughout his school career and is the 
special charge of his adviser in all social and scholastic 
matters. The adviser acts as a combination of house master, 
form head, and general confidant in all difficulties. The 
companies are to some small extent social units, but, as 
they are somewhat artificial in this aspect—the only real 
tie between the members being the fact that they are 
attached to the same adviser—they do not play an im- 
portant part in the school life. 

There is a somewhat elaborate system of self-government. 
A general school meeting takes place once a month under 
the chairmanship of the Head Boy or Head Girl, and deals 
with every kind of matter connected with the school life. 
Rules are made, and are kept up to date and within limits 
by a very thorough annual revision. There are a certain 
number of rules made by the Head Master which cannot be 
interfered with, but they are frequently discussed and 
recommendations with regard to them are made. All 
school societies and organizations are under the general 
control of this meeting, and report to it periodically. The 
school elects all its own officials with the exception of the 
Head Boy, the Head Girl, the counsellors (prefects), and 
the captains of the various games. These were until recently 
also elected, but after a trial of more than eight years it 
was decided that they were better appointed by the Head 
Master, not because the school did not almost unerringly 
elect the right individuals, but because it was felt that if 
they derived their authority directly from the Head Master 
they took a sounder view of their responsibility. A boy or 
girl arrives at a certain stage in development when he or she 
is ready to feel a greater responsibility for the other children 
and to identify himself or herself with the management of 
the school. It was felt that, in so far as it is possible to gauge 
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usually in those cases in which it is thought to be of impor- 
tance that some kind of public opinion should be awakened. 
The companies also exercise a certain amount of dis- 
ciplinary power, but there has been a slow but steady 
decline in this, and it may very likely disappear entirely 
in time. 

It is important to realize that there is no binding con- 
nexion between self-government and freedom as we con- — 
ceive it. A system of self-government is a very convenient — 
framework, but must not be regarded as essential to free- 
dom. Provided, however, that its obvious dangers, such as 
the tendency to give undue prominence to the infant — 
politician, are adequately guarded against, it has many © 
valuable uses. 

In a small school, with a close and friendly relationship — 
between children and staff, the problem of discipline is 
not a pressing one. There are, however, certain matters — 
which require rigid insistence ; obedience must be instant — 
and unquestioning when it is demanded, appointments : 
must be kept punctually, and obligations must be fulfilled. — 
The sanction behind these things is punishment, which is i 
a lesser interference with the child’s free development and : 
a lesser violation of his immature moral sense than if they — 
were made matters of moral obligation. Punishment, how- — 
ever, is mainly restricted to its use in the enforcement of — 
this kind of thing ; there is no need for it in cases of moral — 
shortcoming, in which the child is able to recognize his — 
own failure. There has so far never been any corporal 
punishment. The choice of punishment presents, as in~ 
most schools, a perennial difficulty, but it usually takes the 
form of restriction of privileges, and, whenever it has to — 
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pe rine as never yet pedicel ia a 
i iiious form, and whenever cases of minor tormenting 
Dhceurred they have always been traceable to some 
adjustment on the part of the tormentor. 
‘ “In the matter of sex education, co-education makes the 
‘oblem very much easier to deal with. Co-education alone 
d yes not solve it ; sex instruction alone does not solve it ; 
| two together go a long way towards a satisfactory 
lution. All children in the school receive courses of 
instruction in small groups at appropriate intervals in their 
career. Our experience has led us to make the length of the 
rvals about two years ; the children quickly get tired 
of having sex too constantly thrown at them. Boys and girls 
/are divided into separate groups for this purpose, because 
they prefer it themselves—they can ask questions more 
freely—and because they are usually interested in somewhat ee: 
different aspects of the subject. In both cases, however, eee 
‘we find that at an earlier age their chief interest is in animal pee 
and human mechanism, and that later they become 3 es 
‘interested in social and moral aspects. The children seem ae 
to prefer the instruction to be taken in groups rather than ge 
individually, but frequently individuals come to ask ques- ; 
tions or to discuss their own problems. 


Though we avoid labels, the teaching method owes much 
to the Dalton Plan, but we have departed considerably 
from it in detail. The Dalton Plan was adopted almost in 
toto about seven years ago. There followed a series of 
adjustments of the proportion of organized to unorganized 
time—including a period with no organized lessons at all 
—until we have settled down on a basis of about 60 per 
cent of time arranged for fixed periods to 40 per cent 
of time left to be organized by pupils for themselves. Dur- 
ing the organized time they have to be in a particular 
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_ the child’s competitive touads, “ble proportion ‘of ‘, 
work’ seemed to be the minimum that could provide d 
necessary stimulus. Every child has a separate time- 
- made out for him or her embodying the number and variet ty 
of subjects which seem to suit his or her needs. No general 
<< -emphasis is laid upon one subject rather than upon another, © 
but a very earnest effort is made to select the right subjects” 
for individual children. All children normally have a 
proportion of craft-work and of music, either of which can ; 
be greatly extended if it appears to be advisable. In the 
great majority of subjects the children work on assign- 
ments, as in the Dalton Plan, and the assignments are 
_ made out to be as much of a research nature as is possible 
and reasonable in the circumstances of their subject. 

With regard to examinations, we find that although the ~ 
necessity for passing them is undoubtedly damaging in a 
small percentage of cases, and although in a few particulars © 
we should like to alter them, on the whole they do no harm, ~ 
they form a useful objective, and we cannot honestly use © 
them as excuses for our failures. 

The general attitude towards which all this is hoped to 
be conducive may best be illustrated by another simile. 
Picture one of those child’s toy animals that will move by 
gravity down an inclined plane if the plane is set at the 
right angle. Occasionally the toy comes to a standstill 
and has to be jogged ; sometimes it falls over and has to — 
be picked up ; sometimes, even, it will run off the edge of | 
the board if not prevented. The toy is the child ; the 
inclined plane is the method ; the person playing with it is 
the teacher. He adjusts his method as finely as he can, but ~ 
just as you could not adjust the plane to suit the gait of 

each of a dozen toy elephants, however similar they ap- | 
peared to be superficially, so no system can be devised which 
is perfectly suited to each of a dozen children, much less __ 
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to each of a hundred. The teacher must make an adjust- 
ment which will suit the largest possible number and then 
stand by to give the occasional prod to those who come to 
a standstill, to pick up those who fall, and to keep on the 
track those who tend to run off altogether. If he has to 
do too much prodding or picking up, he knows that his 
method is failing ; further adjustment must be made to 
the angle of the plane. 

It may be noted that the conception illustrated by this 
simile leaves out of account the fact that a child learns 
very largely, perhaps almost entirely, by imitation, and 
that one of the principal functions of the teacher is to be a 
pattern for imitation and a source of infection. This is 
not because this most important factor is not recognized, 
but because it is not possible by taking thought to do much 
about it. Its recognition takes the form of the important 
point already mentioned—that within the loose limits of 
their acceptance of a few general principles teachers are 
left free to make the best possible use of their own gifts 
and personalities. 


The question of the occupation of leisure time is one that 
is constantly exercising all teachers, and it would be a bold 
one who could say that it has been satisfactorily solved. 
The solution lies in two directions. One is the introduction 
of the child during organized time to as many and as varied 
interests as is possible, and here a very considerable measure 
of compulsion is desirable in order that the child may be 
led to sample interests to which his own free inclination 
would not necessarily lead him. The other is an ample 
provision of real leisure time, uninterfered with by adult 
pressure or organization. Frequent set-backs and dis- 
appointments are met with in doing this, and some faith 
and courage are required to resist the temptation to whittle 
this time away. Experience at Frensham Heights seems 
to show that, in so far as it has been possible to resist this 
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temptation, the results have been encouraging in that the : 


great majority of children have learned to make what seems 
to be a good use of leisure, though it must be admitted that 
frequently it has taken a long time, and there have been a 
number of apparent failures. 


The school has no peculiar theories on the question of 
physical welfare. It realizes the importance of children’s 
physical welfare, and endeavours to follow the best accepted 
opinions in the matter. All children are medically inspected 
twice a year by the school doctors, and they are carefully 
watched and well fed ; but they are also discouraged from 
fussing about either their health or their food. Games 
and gymnastics are normally compulsory. Games are played 
keenly, but do not, it is hoped, occupy an undue proportion 
of children’s thoughts at other times. For children who 
appear, after trial, to derive no benefit from them, some 
kind of manual work on the estate affords an alternative. 


The question of religion must be treated in a separate 
paragraph, both because of its supreme importance and 
because the religious influences in a school are more likely 
than are other things to be the outcome of one person’s 
religious outlook. A man’s educational views may be the 
outcome of his religious attitude, but it is very unlikely 
that his religion will be the outcome of his educational 
philosophy. 

The religious atmosphere of the school is probably the 
result of the fol'owing beliefs about religion : 


(1) Man throughout the ages has shown himself to be 
incurably religious. He will acquire for himself a religion 
of some sort, therefore we may as well put him in the way 
of picking up the highest spiritual values we know around 
which to centre his religious instincts. 

(2) Religion must be the mainspring and source of 
strength of all effective life and action. 

(3) The religion of the Western world happens to be 
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| Christianity. Apart from anything else, its form of ex- 
pression has become attuned to the Western mind. There- 
fore Christianity is the religion for us. 

(4) Bythe very innermost nature of Christ’s teaching, any- 
thing which could divide Christians or be a stumbling-block 
to the acceptance of Christianity is essentially unchristian. 

The classes for religious instruction are mainly taken up 
with the reading of the Bible and free discussion of any 
matters which arise out of this ; there is also sometimes a 
study of other great religions, and sometimes the reading 
of other works of a philosophical nature which have a 
bearing on religion. 

Every effort is made to make religion a part of daily 
life ; to show life as the expression of aspirations which are 
rooted in religion. Every school day begins with a very 
short service of which a period of silence is the central 
feature. There is a service on Sundays lasting about forty 
minutes. Great effort is made to make it suitable for 
children, and, though it is definitely Christian in character, 
the occasional children of non-Christian religions in the 
school have no difficulty in attending. 

The grown-up attitude towards the children on the 
question may perhaps be summarized as follows : We are 
here to help you all we can and to share our own experience 
with you. We don’t mind telling you our own point of view, 
if it will be of any use to you, but you mustn’t just take it 
ready-made from us. There are no short cuts in religion. 
If you are going to have a religion which is to be worth 
anything to you, and is going to stand strain when it comes, 
you must yourself humbly study all you can, think all you 
can, and worry out a point of view that is your own. 


Frensham Heights School, 
Rowledge, 
Farnham, 
Surrey. 
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Tae KInG ALFRED SCHOOL was ‘the creation of a 


group of Hampstead parents who were dissatisfied with the — 
education available in their neighbourhood. In 1897 they | 
formed the King Alfred School Society for the furtherance _ 
of experiment in progressive education, and in the following 
year the Council of the Society opened the school. Member- 


ship of the Society is open to all interested, and is obligatory — 


on at least one parent or guardian of each pupil. The _ 
Society has an Annual Meeting in the course of which the — 


members elect the new members of the Council, one-third - 
of whom retire annually in rotation. The school is adminis- 


tered by a sub-committee of the Council who work in ~ 
conjunction with the Head Master and Head Mistress. In - 
this way from the very beginning the close co-operation of 
parents has been an integral part of the experiment. The 


school has always been open to visitors at any time, so that _ 


all parents have full opportunity of seeing it in action, and, 


twice a term, Parents’ and Staff Meetings are called, either 
for a general discussion of some point of principle or — 


practice, or for the private discussion of the problems of 
individual children. 


school was founded, though at that time rarely accepted, 
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Many of the principles which were laid down when the © 


: 


have now gained wide adherence among progressive educa- | 


tionists. These included the elimination of artificial stimuli — 


(corporal punishment, ‘ lines,’ prizes, &c.) and individual — 


competition through marks and class-lists. But, beyond 
these minor matters, two principles still remain of funda- 
mental importance, though methods of applying them 
change with the times. These are : 
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(1) The co-education of boys and girls ; 
(2) The educational value of personal liberty. 


The first of these derives from a sociological outlook 
rather than, as is too often the case, from financial expedi- 
ency. Consequently the education given provides a real 
equality of opportunity for both sexes. It is found by 
experience that the practical difficulties of this have been 
largely exaggerated. A system which allows of enough 
individual variation to suit the needs of the difference of 
types which exists within one sex will allow equally well for 
the natural difference between the sexes. It is no real co- 
education if all boys must do woodwork whilst all girls 
must do cookery. Such organization creates an artificial 
differentiation which does not correspond to the facts of 
human variety. 

* The educational value of personal liberty ’ is a generaliz- 
ation open to many different interpretations. At King Alfred 
School it does not imply belief in unrestrained individu- 
alism and the negation of social ideals. The child, like the 
adult, is a social animal. He can only find freedom in 
society, and society can only flourish where its members 
are free. As the child matures he has gradually to free him- 
self from his early and absolute dependence on the natural 
social unit of the family and find his place in the larger 
society of which his first experience is the school. It is 
essential he should learn that this larger society is not 
“given ’—like the family—but consciously created by 
individuals of whom he is one. The liberty at which the 
school aims is the freedom of each personality to develop on 
its own lines in conscious co-operation with the life of the 
school. Human experience proves beyond all doubt that it 
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~ Alfred School is undoubtedly one which in world affair 
draws them on the side which stands against oppre: = 
wherever it exists. On the other hand they are bebe og ; 
participate and co-operate in social organization and show — 
respect for any authority which proves itself of social value. — 

It is obvious that this principle is in accordance with the 
‘findings of the new psychology. Although King Alfred — 
_ School is not committed to any one school of psychological — 

thought, its staff recognizes the importance of the new — 

developments and their bearings on educational practice, — 
and the whole system of discipline aims at reducing external — 
compulsions to a minimum and liberating the children 
from the repressions they bring with them. 

The practical co-operation of the children in school 
discipline finds constitutional expression in the Advisory 
Council, an elected body of representatives from the forms 
from g years old upwards, and from the staff—the children 
being in a large majority. This body meets once a week, 
and discusses all matters of general school interest. All 
regulations for discipline are either made by or submitted to 
this body. Apart from this institution the general attitude 
of the staff towards children is one of consultation and — 
discussion rather than of assertion of authority. When it 
seems necessary to assert authority, it is done with explana- 
tion and appeal to the rational motive which rarely fails 
to find response. New-comers on the staff are always 
impressed by the ready friendliness and sense of equality 
that exist between child and adult, which contrasts favour- 
ably with the semi-conscious hostility concealed beneath a 
veneer of ‘ good manners’ that so frequently prevails. 

The founders laid down that there should be no definite 
religious instruction or observance. Experience shows that 
to leave religion to the parents and the religious society is 
to avoid a thorny path, and to eliminate that segregation of — 
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children into groups with a similar background of ideas 
which deprives them of the opportunity of gaining width of 
outlook in their social life. 

For many years now it has been an accepted tenet of the 
school that ethical questions should be a subject of free 
discussion, and that ideas of right and wrong should be 
developed always in reference to a concrete situation and 
never through generalized moral exhortations. No inquiries 
are made either of staff or children as to their religious 
beliefs, but it is always taken for granted that all have a 
right to their own. 

Sex instruction as such is not given. But the facts of sex 
and reproduction come up and are discussed frankly in the 
course of the nature-study work throughout the lower part 
of the school, where rabbits, guinea-pigs, and white mice 
are kept as pets. This is followed up by further explanation 
and discussion in the biological work in the Senior School. 
No special stress is laid upon it. The knowledge is imparted 
in its place with the study of all the functions of plants and 
animals, but, in a free atmosphere, the intense interest in 
their own bodies, and especially in their sex, leads to a 
demand on the part of the children for a fuller knowledge. 
This is never refused, and here the manner of imparting 
the knowledge asked for becomes of the first importance. 
That the subject should be approached so that it is received 
with just the right admixture of scientific interest and of 
respect for life, without shock on the one hand or objection- 
able suggestion on the other, must depend on the personality 
and psychological outlook of the teacher. Sex education, as 
distinct from instruction, is implicit in the whole organiza- 
tion, which allows of a free and equal social intercourse 
between the boys and girls. The rarity of sex complications 
and abnormalities in the school bears witness to the value 
of the system from the point of view of sex development. 

King Alfred School is a day school lying on the outskirts 
of Hampstead Heath. The advantage of the day school as 
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against the boarding school was a point stressed by the — 
founders, and the school, with men, women, boys, and girls — 
in a social unit, the daily contact with the outside world 
and the special atmosphere of a home, provide in fact a full 
and rounded life in which the sense of belonging to a 
segregated community has no part. 

The school grounds comprise an area of six acres for 
buildings and playing fields. This enables London children 
to get the nearest approach to country conditions possible 
within a few miles of Charing Cross. There are trees to 
climb ; bushes, among which ‘ huts’ may be built ; a pool 
for paddling, and the possibility of watching the processes 
of the seasons, as well as the opportunity for playing hockey, 
cricket, footer, netball, tennis, and fives, all within the 
boundaries of the school estate. The keenness of the children 
to stay on in the grounds after school hours, which is 
provided for by a system of ‘ permits,’ bears witness to the 
extent to which these conditions satisfy the needs of child- 
hood. 

For more extensive field work, ‘ tracking,’ fishing, and 
suchlike activities, for younger children, the Heath is easily 
accessible, whilst the older children have opportunities for 
visiting factories or public works in their ‘ Industrial Club,’ 
and all can make use of London’s wealth of museums. The 
neighbourhood of London also makes it easy to arrange for 
school concerts, at which, through the co-operation of 
parents in the musical world, really good music is provided 
for the children. 

School work is conducted as much as possible under 
open-air conditions. The classes have hitherto been housed 
in wooden army huts with French windows, each with a 
space outside to which the folding tables and chairs can 
be moved whenever the weather is suitable. It is noticeable 
how quickly children respond to the call of the sun in 
winter, and it is no uncommon sight to see them sitting out 
when the snow is on the ground if it is a still and sunny 
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day. Quite recently the hut which housed the two youngest 
forms has been replaced by a permanent building on the 
same plan, except that the south consists of glass doors 
which open out the whole side on to a verandah. It is hoped 
in course of time to replace the remaining wooden struc- 
tures by such buildings. Permanent buildings already 
erected include a hall—fitted with stage and gymnastic 
apparatus—a library, science laboratory, rooms for art and 
craft work, and cloakrooms. 

The unusual amount of freedom in movement from room 
to room, the high proportion of active manual work, and 
the largely open-air conditions are, no doubt, largely 
responsible for the very high standard of physical develop- 
ment and clean health record of the school. Although 
isolated cases of infectious disease must inevitably occur in 
any community, no widespread epidemic has ever been 
known since the school has been housed at Manor Wood. 
The only near approach to such a thing during the past 
thirteen years was an outbreak of eleven cases of measles, 
traceable to a visit to an art exhibition in town. This 
freedom from conditions of infection means that the 
children normally lose far less education through illness 
than is usual during their schooldays. 

Boys and girls from the age of 3 are admitted to the school 
and can stay to the time for proceeding to the university. 
There is no entrance examination. One parent or guardian 
from each family is required to join the King Alfred School 
Society. The school is definitely planned to give a contin- 
uous education, and no effort is made to assist junior 
children to pass into other schools. 

The work of the Junior School (3-9) aims rather at an 
all-round physical, mental, and social development than at 
procuring a very early concentration on the technical 
€quipment of the ‘ three R’s.’ But sooner or later, when 
the natural interest in these skills awakens, it is fostered 
along with that in the manual skills which precede them. 
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; equipment: for growin ¢ up. Besides this, the chi! dren’ 
oe imaginative activity is stimulated by dramatic \ ork, 
ranging from the spontaneous acting of stories to more — 
formal plays. Manual skill is developed in a workshop © 
_ where a wide variety of articles—such as rabbit-hutches, — 
____ sledges, puppet-shows—are constructed to satisfy the many ~ | 
and varied purposes of childhood. 

: Perhaps one of the most conspicuous features of the school — 
is the way in which the younger children can and do mingle 
with the seniors in their playtime. This free and equal — 
relation of old and young breaks down the age ‘ stratifica- 
tion ’ which so often contributes to the artificiality of the 
school society. ei 

In the Middle School (g-11) there is a greater proportion 
of time devoted to the more academic subjects. The chil- 
dren here are still organized on a form basis, and spend the 
larger part of their time with one teacher, but they are 
already being trained in habits of independent study. 

In the Senior School (11-18) the system of work is 
organized entirely on modified Dalton lines. The forms are 
social age groups and not teaching units. The rooms are 
subject rooms under the charge of specialists for English, 
history, geography, science, mathematics, and French with » 
Latin. The work in each subject is schemed out to cover 
five or six years of work up to the standard of the School 
Certificate Examination. Each child is placed in a group 
in each subject which corresponds with his mental capacity 
or attainment. The first part of the morning is devoted to 
subject work in any room the child chooses to attend. Later 
in the morning there are two periods for oral lessons. Every 
group gets either one lesson a week (in English subjects) or 
three a fortnight (in mathematics and languages). In every _ 
subject the term’s work is planned out in a series of ten | 
‘stages’ for each group. This plan is followed by the 
children in their subject work, and stages are ‘ passed’ by 
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the specialist and recorded graphically on the form ‘ stage- 
sheet.’ The quality of the work is noted by three colours for 
A, B, and C grades. 

It is found that this system enables children to work at 
their own pace ; the quicker do not have to mark time, nor 
the slower to tackle more than they can digest, as is so 
frequently the case in the class method. There is no com- 
pulsion to finish the term’s work. In subjects where a logical 
sequence is essential (as in languages and mathematics) the 
child goes on from where he left off the previous term. In 
the English subjects he moves on with his group, having 
gained some outline of the matter from the oral lessons. 
The form master or mistress watches the progress of the 
children under his or her care, inquires into hitches that 
may occur in particular subjects, and gives advice as to 
methods of choice and arrangement of study. A fortnightly 
test in one of the subjects taken in rotation replaces the 
end-of-term examination. 

Correlation between the subjects of study depends largely 
on the personal efforts of the staff, who keep in mind the 
danger of water-tight compartments in learning, and aim 
at co-operation with other specialists wherever a cognate 
subject may arise. This attitude is fostered by the weekly 
staff meeting, held after school hours, when all the problems 
arising out of a deliberately decentralized and flexible or- 
ganization are fully debated, and decisions minuted for 
future reference. 

Within the scope of this individual system the method of 
treatment and the content of the subjects taught are left to 
the specialist except in so far as examinational needs deter- 
mine. ‘he schemes are planned to enable pupils who have 
adequately covered the course to matriculate at 16 plus 
and/or take Higher Certificate at 18. The general aim up 
to the School Certificate year is to provide a wide range of 
interest and many-sided approach to the manifold heritage 
of human culture, together with enough of the necessary 


comes for them todoso, = em 
aac y English, the aim is to Water the idea on of oN 
_ first and foremost a pleasure. A good deal of time is s ie 4 
reading a wide selection of books, according to Bp : rit 
the lowest groups, such works as Water Babies and The Kin ' 
of the Golden River are allowed to be read—on account of. 4 
their vocabulary, which is immensely wider than that of — 
-modern children’s books. It is found that with the ordinary i 
child the reading habit does not need to be formed, but 
ie merely not hindered. Each class reads aloud a Shakespeare 
a play every term; this is the most popular form of class 
work. The minimum of English grammar is taught, but _ 
much time is given to composition exercises illustrating the © 
use of words, &c. The fruits of this are seen in the School — 
Certificate year when the pupils, having read almost all 
the standard English novels, turn their attention to critical 
appreciation, and show that they have imbibed definite — 
ideas about style, both in their own writing and that of © 
oF, other people. 3 
The scheme for history aims at giving a background of — 
knowledge of the economic and cultural development of 
human life throughout the world which will enable the 
older pupils to understand the foundations and the prob- 
lems of modern international society. The material for 
stage work is selected with a view to emphasizing the mcst 
important factors in this connexion, but scope is given for 
individuals to pursue special interests. At certain ages the 
historical sense may be better fostered by a private inquiry 
into records concerning one element in human culture 
(e.g. transport, buildings, costume) through several cen- 
turies, than by efforts to memorize the political sequence. 
Training in capacity to handle historical material is re- 
garded as more important than memorization of such facts 
as may be selected by teacher or text-book writer. The 
children are encouraged to refer to various books rather 
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than one, so that they may early realize what different 
judgements can be formed on the same historical situation. 
Memorization has its place ; each pupil keeps a ‘ Time-book’ 
in which to record important dates throughout the course, 
and this proves of practical value when the exigencies of 
examinations compel greater attention to this aspect of the 
work. 

Geography is a meeting-ground of several subjects, and 
the aim is to correlate it with the history and general science 
courses. An endeavour is made to build up an idea of the 
world as a whole, working on bases of particularized facts, 
and the subject is variously considered from its economic, 
historical, physical, and other scientific standpoints. The 
reactions of vegetation, animal, and human life to physical 
and climatic conditions are studied, and the sequence 
between cause and effect is always stressed. The stage work 
gives an adequate academic training in the special tech- 
nique of the subject, and the syllabus also allows for much 
time being spent on practical work : e.g. model-making, 
elementary astronomy, and nature study in the lower forms ; 
Surveying in the higher forms. The children are also en- 
couraged to make detailed studies, and to lecture on aspects 
of the subject in which they are specially interested. 

In modern languages (of which French is the one 
normally studied) the aim is to stimulate interest and give 
a sound foundation for children who may wish to specialize 
in the language, whilst providing a minimum sufficient for 
the purpose of the School Certificate Examination for those 
who have no special linguistic ability. In the class-teaching, 
every effort is made to familiarize the children with the 
spoken word, to teach them to read, and to encourage those 
who wish to do so to use the language themselves ; but the 
chief endeavour is to present them with a course which 
covers the elementary ground slowly and thoroughly, and 
in such a way that the consciousness of their own progress 
acts as a stimulus to work. The grammar is treated in simple 
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a Sauat do under any form of Dalton Plan: Se a ri 
_ dard of accuracy in their written work can be insisted upc n, my 
and that an encouraging measure of success can be ¢ 
tained for the expenditure of a reasonable effort. é | 
The basis of the science work is the general cide 
syllabus. In the choice of this course ten years ago it was . 
felt that there was scope for the widest educative work : | 
ss sufficient of such subjects as physics and chemistry to give 
— an appreciation of scientific exactitude while utilizing the 
nature-study work done in the Junior and Middle Schools 
to carry forward into the meteorological and biological 
work which the course includes. That general sciences is — 
now accepted for London Matriculation seems to show that 
agreement with this view is becoming more general. It is — 
true that the syllabus is so wide that it cannot be crammed _ 
for an examination, and for that, amongst other reasons, it 3 
is often avoided as one in which it is difficult to make sure © 
of a ‘ good pass.’ But in this school, where the bogey of — 
examinations is not held over the children’s heads, and ~ 
education in the wider sense is sought rather than successful — 
examination results, the general science course is adopted as 
one which affords 3 

(a) the greatest possible correlation of school science — 
teaching with the life of the outside world ; 

(b) the opportunity for those individuals who have no 
natural bent for the ‘ mathematical’ sciences to find real 
interest in one or more of the branches included ; : 

(c) the inter-relation of subject science, not only with — 
mathematics, but also with geography and history ; and 

(d) many opportunities, owing to its biology content, for _ 
sex instruction to be given in the only sound manner, that — 
is, as the subject comes up in the course of the study of 
plants and animals. Opportunity is afforded to the older — 
children to carry on to more specialized science work as far — 
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as facilities and equipment allow. The extension of such 
facilities for specialization from the broad basis laid down is 
part of the immediate future programme of the school. 

As in the case of the other subjects, the teaching of mathe- 
matics is kept upon a broadly educative basis. Every care is 
taken to ensure that the teaching practice is uniform in 
method from the earliest years, and in spite (perhaps 
because) of the relatively small amount of time for mathe- 
matical drilling, available in a day school without home- 
work, the pupils achieve a real feeling for the subject, and 
in the end acquire full facility in mathematical operations. 

The subject rooms are provided with libraries, from 
which the children obtain material for their work. The use 
of these books and a reasonable provision of stationery are 
now included in the school fees, so that no extra charges are 
involved for the normal course of work. 

No homework is set, and, though some children like to 
take work home, it is usually discouraged by the staff, and 
should not be necessary until the examination year is 
reached. The founders of the school recognized that mental 
elasticity and freshness can best be promoted by allowing 
long periods of freedom from school work during which 
the children may cultivate personal relationships and their 
own individual interests. 

In the afternoons a very wide range of possible activities 
is offered. Pupils in the Senior School (and to some extent 
the younger ones) make a choice for the term, and a time- 
table is made to give as far as possible to every individual 
the opportunity to pursue the crafts and other activities 
which he has chosen. Once the time-table is fixed (which 
is done in the first week) the pupil is not expected to diverge 
from it without special permission. 

The art work in drawing, painting, lino-cuts, and clay, 
and the craft-work in wood, metal, leather, and textiles, are 
regarded primarily as means for expression of the child’s 
creative urge. The learning of the process is kept subsidiary 
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to the aim of expressing the idea or making the thing. The 
zest for creation can easily be killed by insistence on too ~ 
high standards of execution in early years, but if it is given 
free rein the joy of acquiring skill grows steadily and leads 

in the end to real craftsmanship. 

As with all the other subjects of the school curriculum, the 
art and craft classes are intended to provide the necessary 
scope for individual development. Therefore there is no 
prescribed course of instruction for all to follow, but expres- 
sion is based on sound principles of construction and a 
broad understanding of the possibilities of the medium 
chosen. Although the imaginative outlook is encouraged, 
guidance is exercised in the right use of materials and in 
setting a definite purpose which will help in more coherent 
expression. Accuracy of drawing or exact representation of 
form are not insisted upon ; therefore the drawing from 
models is not generally undertaken. But with senior pupils 
it is sometimes found that the drawing of trees and build- 
ings in the school grounds has awakened an interest in 
direct observation of nature, and in some cases this form of 
study has been of advantage in general development. 

A considerable amount of time is given to dramatic work 
both in English and foreign languages. This, together with 
gymnastics, music, and dancing, provides a medium for 
social activity and co-operation, which is, of course, further 
developed by team games. None of these is absolutely 
compulsory, though children who wish to avoid gymnastics 
or singing are asked to bring special permission from their 
parents, and all are strongly recommended to play some 
game. It is often found that children coming from schools 
where games are compulsory wish to avoid them. In this 
case they are encouraged to do so in the knowledge that 
before very long they will change their point of view. It is 
noteworthy that the refusal to play any game does not 
involve a boy or girl in any sort of social ostracism by their 
fellows as is too often the case in more conventional schools. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER 


By 
H. LYN HARRIS 


How perientrut it would be, and how simple, if 
were possible to judge a community, a place, an institutio 


__or an idea by the advertisements which from time to tin 


appear with reference to it. If only it were possible to say 
with truth, ‘ By their advertisements ye shall know them’! 
But, alas, how little can be accurately judged by those 
enticing and attractive posters, those speciously worded 
announcements, which meet us at every turn. Yet it is 
possible to gather from advertisements something of chat 
the proprietor has in mind with regard to his wares. When 
we glance at that ageing tar prancing on a golden strand b 


the bluest of blue seas, we become aware at once that the 


railway company really believes that Skegness is bracing 
and wants us to believe it too ; or when an elderly gentle 
man in pyjamas balances precariously on a bottle we 
begin to feel that even we might escape that sinking feelings 
So the advertisements of schools may present what the 
school authorities really believe their schools are attempting§ 
and it is instructive to follow them in their variety of 
announcement and emphasis. | 
It has long been the aim of this school to present aa 
its advertisements something of its outlook and aims ; 
mention some of its pronouncements may be of interest we 
serve as a guide to what follows. ‘ Education of boys ang 
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morrow,’ *‘ Education on sound modern lines in an atmos- 
in which all-round health is regarded as a necessary 
dation for progress,’ ‘ The school is a community of 
and children,’ ‘ A thorough education in an atmos- 
here of ordered freedom,’ ‘ A complete scheme of educa- 
ion,’ give a fair idea of the general line of approach to 
tters educational. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
pand and explain these statements, the underlying 
eories and the resulting practice. 
As the old Persian proverb says, ‘ The ways unto God are 
the number of the souls of the children of men,’ and a 
chool, if it is to be a preparation for life, should contain a 

eat variety of souls, and, if they are left comparatively 
ree to develop, a great number of ways will result. It was 
€ practical mystic, George Fox, who emphasized that 
omething of God in every man which, if it could be given 
pportunity for development, would lead the individual 
owards a way of life in which his neighbour’s welfare would 
be his first consideration. We have altered our terms. We 
ypeak now of the individual’s contribution to the corporate 
life, of social responsibility, of social and anti-social action, 
but we mean what has been meant by the great teachers 
throughout the ages, and expressed for most of us, at any 
rate in the West, by the simple teachings of Jesus. Psychol- 
¥9gy may, and frequently does, explain for us the workings 
of our minds, furnishing the key to the understanding of our 
actions and the knowledge to remedy our defects. It is 
wise to appreciate the profound psychology of the great 
teachers and the understanding of psychological phenomena 
and remedial adjustments which Jesus possessed. Individ- 
aalism alone is not enough, nor is the common pattern of a 
common service. The highest development of the individual, 
compatible with the good of the community, for the service 
of his fellow men would present our aim. 

On this basis we construct the organization of our co- 
yperative community of education. At the moment we have 

Gu 
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hardly want our numbers to exceed two tundee® ic = 
worth is the First Garden City, child of the genius of sie 
Ebenezer Howard ; a town which has attracted numbers of | 
thoughtful people, a town of freedom and of civic under- — 7 


_ standing, fine soil for such a plant as St. Christopher. Our _ 
school population falls roughly into three sections, each — 


representing about a third of the whole: the boarders ; ‘— 
the children of parents who have come to live in the town 
because of the school; and the children from families 
already domiciled in Letchworth, who either regard the 
school as most nearly approaching their educational ideals 
or as socially correct. We are thus fortunate in our parents 
and, as well-trained and co-operative parents must, rightly, 
play a major part in the most ideal scheme of education, 


we are in this respect very happily situated. A live ‘ Parents’ __ 
Circle’ serves as the meeting-ground for individual dis- 


cussions between parents and staff, constructive criticism, 
and the exposition of educational theory and practice. Some — 
of the subjects considered recently may serve to illustrate 
the scope of the Circle’s activities : The Necessity, Extent, — 
and Method of Sex Teaching ; The Teaching of French; _ 
Careers for Women ; The Place of Religion in Schools; _ | 
The Relation of Parents to the School ; Choosing a Career; 
Co-education ; The Relation of Parent and Child; The 
Teaching of Art. With the diversity of income amongst our ~ | 
parents which such sources of supply readily allows of, we 
naturally attract a variety of social types. 

Our children come to us direct at 5 years old, and at 
later years from all kinds of schools. We have always been 
a very international school without being cosmopolitan. 
Quite often we have isolated representatives of as many as 
twelve nationalities in the school at one time. Thus the 
children’s idea of fraternity grows naturally, and inter- 
nationalism is lived out as the natural way of life. This 
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living out may easily involve adjustments and the surrender 
of prejudices, in the same way as adjustments may be 
necessary between children of differing social environment. 
These adjustments have their place in the training of the 
children for life in a world narrowing rapidly, both nation- 
ally and internationally. The natural association with the 
town which the presence of such considerable numbers of 
day children involves is fostered by our help being sought 
in a number of ways—for example, by the League of 
Nations Union and the Adult Education Settlement—and 
by our seeking the help of local parents and friends of the 
school in our numerous activities. We have boys and girls, 
married and unmarried men and women members of 
the staff. Thus we form a little world in miniature, in 
close communication with, and forming part of, a larger 
unit. We are able in this way to avoid the in-breeding of 
solitary devotion to our sectional interests while we 
begin the realization of civic, national, and international 
loyalties. 

The school falls naturally into three main divisions, 
Montessori, Junior, and Senior Schools, the last numbering 
about a hundred, with more boys than girls. Generally 
speaking, the Montessori Department covers the stage in 
which the emphasis is on sensory development ; the Junior 
School the stages of activity and group emphasis, with the 
initial stages of definite emotional training ; the Senior 
School the later stages of emotional training, and the stage 
of a child’s career when the stress is necessarily and rightly 
on mental development. 

Boys and girls are educated together throughout, but no 
attempt is made to throw them together artificially. Their 
locations in the classroom or the dining-room are deter- 
mined by inclination or circumstances other than their 
sex. We believe that the two sexes should grow up together 
but that their association should be spontaneous. In the 
Senior School, a heavy proportion of staff to children, with 
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by a full-time librarian, makes a system of individual ise 


tables possible, which allows quite simply for the differentiae | 


tion between work for boys and girls. 
The staff who form the guides, philosophers, and fiends 
of this community of work and play are specialists in their — 


particular branches of academic work, and generally — 


- competent to assist in a variety of directions with the com- 


plex and varied life of the community. Chosen generally 
from those who have had some contact with, or some 
definite urge towards, this type of education, they form an 
enthusiastic band of pioneers imbued with a general left- — 
wing educational outlook, but otherwise as varied in 
political and religious views as could be found anywhere. 
The importance of qualifications is not overlooked. 
Academic distinction is a source of confidence to children, 


and in the right man and woman presumes a real interest 


in some branch of learning which should prove stimulating 


to the school. In precisely the same way, prowess in 
athletics, dramatics, music, or other forms of expression ~ 
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makes a very real contribution to the sum total of the © 
common life. Enthusiasm, skill in one or more directions, — 
and an inborn urge to the understanding of the child and ~ 


the service of the community through education, are the 
necessary criteria. The professional aspect of education is to 


be regarded rather as an art than as an exact science, but _ 


experience in difficult posts and professional training almost 


always help in the making of a good teacher of the man or _ 


woman who is born with the gift. For so great an age range 


a large staff is required. In the Montessori and Junior 


School the majority are women, and in the Senior School 
men. This arrangement is largely the outcome of the very 
natural and proper necessity, if the older boys are to be 
retained (as they are), of assuring them and their parents 
that there is a ‘ manly ’ atmosphere. 
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Some members of the staff are resident, some non-resi- 
dent. The Head Master and his wife live in the Senior board- 
ing house with their family. There is no sharp distinction 
between the location of the boarders’ rooms and the family 
rooms of the Head Master and the staff. Arrangements 
are, as far as possible, on the basis of a large family, though 
the larger numbers necessitate closer organization than 
some families might require. The aim is to maintain a 
happy, healthy atmosphere of ordered freedom, in which 
staff and children shall pursue the even tenor of their way. 
For such an ideal of home life to work in practice for the 
larger community it is important that there should be 
harmony at the centre, that those in charge should be happy 
in their private lives. The control of the household should be 
in the hands of a happily married man and his wife. It is 
important, from the co-educational point of view, that the 
control should be dual, thus making it apparent to the 
children that a harmonious married life can be the basis of 
happiness and harmony for the community, and that each 
partner has a definite contribution to make. In this way 
education can help towards the more harmonious adjust- 
ment of the life of men and women in the world at large. 

The relationship between boys and girls falls naturally 
into its proper place in the whole scheme of life ; it is nota 
psychological problem to be dealt with apart from the 
organization of life as a whole. Friendships between boys 
and girls will form naturally and freely, and will find their 
right and controlled expression in the general atmosphere 
of ordered freedom. 

We recognize that the time has passed when we could say 
to the ‘ working classes,’ ‘ Dirty work [e.g. sewage work] is 
your job.’ We should, and very rightly, hesitate to ask our 
fellow men to perform labour which we would not under- 
take ourselves. In order to avoid the false distinction 
between honourable and menial work, we all share in the 
everyday household tasks. The children make their own 
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the washing up and clearing after meals. Thus we tna 
appreciate that the division of labour in the community is 
a matter of time and not of class. The domestic staff also 
appreciate this, all of which makes for a very happy 
atmosphere in the households. 

The school’s attitude is a humanitarian one in its 
approach to life. Just as we recognize the necessity 
regarding education as a whole, and respecting the unity 
of the child, so we are beginning to realize that one life 
force is common to all forms of life, permeating and 
activating all. It is not so easy as it was to put human beings 
in a class apart and to be sure that all creation was intended 
mainly to serve their interests and satisfy their appetites. 
The thinking child will readily perceive that, if he is te 
respect the full life of his fellow beings, there are man 
reasons why this term should be held to include animals 
It would appear strange to construct an educational world 
on a basis of respect for our fellows and understanding 0 
one another, to take scrupulous care with the individu 
that we do not violate his unity, that his wholeness, 
synthesis of life forces, is maintained, while we fail te 
regard this wholeness in the life of the world in which 
live. Life is to be regarded as a whole and to be maintained 
in its oneness. ‘ We have no right to inflict suffering and 
death on another living creature unless there is some 
unavoidable necessity for it* (Schweitzer). | 

Cur efforts to teach the meaning of religion are made 
mainly through the endeavour to permeate the whole li 
of the school with a true sense of values. In this, one of the 
most helpful mediums is that afforded by ‘ Morning Talk, 
when the school gathers as an assembly for music, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a talk or reading before beginning the 
day’s work. An extraordinary variety results on this occa 
sion ; one morning there will only be music and a silen’ 
period for meditation; on another a senior girl from 
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> with a little unaccompanied recital, with her 
of Czech and Slovak folk-songs ; on another occasion 
Silities fs iment living a» the children listen to a vivid 
description of the jungle awakening in the London Zoo 
: ee Sometimes some of the difficulties of the 
are faced, with suggestions as to how they can be 
a dace gr Bie or a heanstifal vieee of poetry 
s given. These give variety and life to the ‘ Morning Talk,’ 
9 that the form does not obscure the inner meaning. 
Training on Montessori lines develops gradually in the 
unior School into definite group work, largely along project 
i until, on entry to the Senior School, the children 
are ready for individual time-tables, which include a 
number of unallocated periods. These are spent, at the 
children’s choice, in the laboratory, in the art and craft 
rooms, in the library, or with some member of the staff who 
is free to give individual help. Methods of teaching in the 
Senior School are largely a matter of individual choice. 
Some staff make their special appeal and arouse enthusiasm 
or their subject, and, through their subject, for learning 
as a whole, by the lecture method ; others prefer a scheme 
or guided efforts through the medium of assignments 
lesigned to encourage the self-organization of the child’s 
ime ; while others will develop and stimulate interest 
yest by means of encouraging the children to give carefully 
repared lectures and to take part in more or less formal 
lebates. Co-operation between the different specialists, 
ncluding those who preside over art, music, and crafts, 
ielps the children to avoid regarding the ‘ subjects’ as so 
nuch knowledge to be kept in their own learning-tight 
jompartments, neatly labelled and practically purposeless, 
ind to achieve that synthesis of knowledge and ability 
© make use of it which makes the cultured man or woman 
f action. One function of specialist teachers is to help 
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educated man or woman should have constructed against 3 


the common background of general knowledge some edifice — 


_of worth peculiarly his own. Thus much time is given to, _ 
and emphasis placed on the importance of, post-certificate 


work, and a considerable and successful post-certificate class _ 


has been built up, undertaking in the year, or preferably 
years, following the passing of the first examination a variety 
of cultural and vocational pursuits including, if necessary, 


preparation for higher examinations and scholarships. 


The question of examinations is approached from a 
practical standpoint. The present insistence on examina- 
tions is deplored ; where cramming takes place there is a 
real danger of children getting rid of their brains to make 
room for their learning ; the type of examination is depre- 
cated, and the school joins with others in desiring a 
change of outlook and practice with regard to the whole 
system. The attitude of the universities, particularly the 
stereotyped requirements of London, and the misguided 
academic zeal or lack of knowledge of so many business 
men, are the chief obstacles to reform. Schools can and 
should press for change, but meanwhile the vocational 
futures of the children cannot be sacrificed, and it is 
recognized that, as matters now stand, most children must 
pass a first examination if they are to enter either the 
university or the profession of their choice. This being so, 
the school must choose that examination most suited, or 
least unsuited, to its educational scheme. We have chosen, 
for the first examination, the School Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board (the 
Joint Board), and this the children take, as far as possible, 
in their stride. Very many children will enjoy the excite- 
ment and the incentive of the examination ; for others it 
is a real bugbear, feared and detested ; but life contains 
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plenty of obstacles to be overcome, and the actual prepara- 
tion, even for the second class of child, can be made an 
adventure and the work a trial of strength. 

When examinations are taken, they should be taken 
vigorously, like any other work which must be done. This 
is thoroughly appreciated by all concerned. Pride is taken, 
for the sake of the school, in the very satisfactory results, 
which show that it is possible to obtain in a school of this 
type results which are well in advance of the average in 
the country as a whole. 

Of course, there are some for whom an examination 
would be a waste of time, either because they could not, 
or need not and should not, attempt it. For them there are 
other pleasant paths of knowledge and achievement. 

Children will approach academic work and the problems 
of life from standpoints predominantly scientific or aesthetic. 
It is important they should realize that these are not op- 
posed, but simply different ways of viewing life. It is neces- 
sary to provide scope and skilled guidance for their develop- 
ment in either direction or in both. The scheme of education 
includes a general science course, beginning in the Junior 
School, with later opportunities for specialization in bio- 
logy, chemistry, and physics ; mathematics ; a choice of 
languages from Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
Spanish ; geography, history, English, and scripture. Work 
in school hours is supplemented by the activities of a variety 
of societies, scientific, literary, and debating, &c. 

In almost every case, even during the examination year, 
the children practise and develop some art or craft, both 
as an aid to their development and as a relief from the 
concentration on purely mental exercises. 

Curiosity about sex, as about any other subject, forms an 
excellent basis for instruction. Such curiosity will frequently, 
and such instruction should, begin at home. Sex education 
at school is treated rather as an education throughout the 
child’s school life than as a matter of explicit instruction by 
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itself. Beginning with nature study, it is carried on in the 
study of biology. This scientific approach is supplemented 
by more informal talks on hygiene, sex, and mothercraft by 
the Head Master’s wife with the older girls the year before 
they leave school, and by the Head Master’s talks with 
individual children, by a small section of books on the sub- 
ject in the library, and by the social contacts between 
parents and members of the staff, so that the view-point of 
the parents is known and they can be helped to teach their 
children or ask that they shall have the necessary instruction. 

Throughout the children’s careers the place of practical 
work in the laboratory and workshop and of arts and crafts 
has been stressed, with the realization that, in all but the 
last stage at school, and always in preparation for that stage, 
it is difficult to overstress the educational value of working 
with the hands. Many arts and crafts are practised in school 
hours, and the boarders are able to undertake an even 
greater variety in their spare time. 

The combination of manual skill with mental effort which 
the practice of the various arts presents is of the greatest 
value emotionally. This stress on arts and crafts, combined 
with an equal stress on music and dramatic art, including 
voice-production and elocution, forms part of the definite 
plan for the training of the emotions. ‘The day is begun at 
morning assembly, at which music is rendered by good 
musicians, generally members of the staff. Every child has 
the opportunity (of which all avail themselves at some, and 
many at all, stages of their careers) of taking part in musical 
appreciation and singing classes. The orchestra and various 
choirs play important parts in the general life of the school. 
Individual music lessons are regarded as valuable, not only 
from the point of view of the acquisition of skill and the 
ability to give pleasure, but as possible opportunities for 
emotional release through music. In the Junior School, 
definite training in voice production forms part of the 
ordinary curriculum, leading on to the production of plays 
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by large casts. In the Senior School, plays, classical, frivo- 
lous, and original, are produced at frequent intervals. A 
flourishing dramatic club gives one finished production a 
year, while groups of enthusiasts give shorter plays from 
time to time. Properties and scenery for these are made in 
the craft shop and the art room, where the designing and 
making of the costumes also takes place. Careful watch is 
kept for those children who may be helped in their emo- 
tional development by being cast for particular parts. Danc- 
ing and Dalcroze eurhythmics are encouraged, the latter, in 
the Montessori Department, forming part of the ordinary 
programme for all children. 

No ‘ marks’ system is employed. In the Senior School a 
certain minimum of the children’s academic work is marked 
in relation to its quality and neatness. Bad or poorly 
executed work must be done again. A standard of perform- 
ance is thus maintained in this fixed minimum output, while 
scope is left for the untrammelled exercise of creative facul- 
ties. Most work is done either through sheer delight in the 
task itself or a desire to do well a piece of work which must 
be accomplished. 

A healthy emotional and mental life should be based on 
a healthy physical life. Fresh air, wholesome food, and 
plenty of exercise, combined with cheerful surroundings 
and an atmosphere of sympathetic understanding, lay 
foundations of physical health. Children should accept 
these naturally and simply, growing up with an under- 
standing of the rules for a healthy life, but without be- 
coming food fads or draught fanatics. The organization is 
such that these things form a natural part of our lives. The 
classrooms are so designed that as soon as any opportunity 
offers their whole vita-glass fronts can be thrown wide open 
to a paved verandah, so that the children are practically 
out of doors. It is no uncommon sight to see this in January 
in both the Junior and Senior Schools. In warm weather 
their desks are quickly moved right out. The heating, being 


\ Picnics and hikes and, in he summer, week-end c 
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customary. 


The regular school diet is on New Health lines, ascii 
arranged to give rightly balanced food values. Only va 
ly 


and suitable foods are used, including a plentiful supp 


butter, milk, and eggs, and fresh fruits and vegetables from — 


5 the gardens. 


The right balance between hours of work and recreation, — 
and regular and sufficient hours for sleep, are of great — 


importance. 

However much a child loves his work, he will divide his 
time naturally into worktime and playtime. All the world 
does, and he will be no exception. Modern gymnastics and 
organized games play an important part in the life of the 
school. The boys play ‘soccer,’ cricket, and tennis ; the 
girls, lacrosse, netball, rounders, and tennis. All learn to 
swim, and many take the tests of the Royal Life Saving 
Society. Tennis and swimming are the only forms of 


organized sport which they take together. It is of the greatest 


importance that boys and girls should realize their comple- 
mentary contributions to a common life, and should not be 
encouraged to suppose that equality consists in equal ability 
to do the same things. Equality between the sexes is not to 
be measured in terms of runs or of correct solutions to 
quadratic equations. It springs from the belief in the divine 


element in each one of us. True understanding by a boy~ 


of a girl’s physical limitations, including the knowledge that 
these arise through her very preparation for the réle of 
motherhood, a réle which he can never play, will help him 
to realize the natural differentiation in function and to 
understand the complementary natures of men and women, 
and will give him the reasonable background for the true 
chivalry springing from understanding which should be 
one of the main results of real co-education. 

The government of this community is a natural growth 
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from the views held with regard to the individual and his 
relation to his neighbours. If we were able to put into 
practice these views in their entirety, the need for rules 
(though not for organization) would disappear. We are all, 
however, in a process of growth, and require props to assist 
us in that growth. While many things may be lawful from 
the point of view of the individual and his relationship to 
the school community, many may be inexpedient in view 
of the school’s relationship to the world beyond. So it comes 
about that many things which we might otherwise do we 
must avoid doing, because by doing them we should need- 
lessly shock outsiders and so harm the school. This is almost 
entirely a matter of expediency, and as such is certainly 
difficult for children to form a judgement about. The 
school’s responsibility to the parents for health, academic 
progress, and general development has to be recognized 
and in the long run must, in many cases, prove the deciding 
factor. Situations will therefore fall into two main groups : 
those which can be resolved by the children and those which 
must be resolved by the school authorities. In the end the 
heads of the school will have to decide into which class any 
particular situation falls. When this has been made clear, 
we find that there are a great many situations which can 
be dealt with entirely by the community (of which, of 
course, the children form a majority). Situations are dealt 
with by ad hoc decisions and by rules designed to cope with 
a series of recurring situations. It is of the utmost importance 
that in this matter (so often called ‘ self-government ’) there 
should be no humbug. If it is known that in the end the 
authorities’ view will have to prevail, it is much better to 
make this clear at the beginning of a discussion. Wire- 
pulling should be scrupulously avoided. The views of the 
heads and the staff will in any case be very liable to carry 
considerable weight. To encourage this in quiet behind- 
the-scene ways in order to obtain the desired ends is not 
conducive to the growth of a healthy democracy. 


- individual by himself Ww Tel recess nigh degree of se aii: | 
control and frequently results in a strong sense of ¢ 
- (in the good old-fashioned sense), This involves a proces 
_ of growth throughout the child’s school career. 


a. ~ The machinery of our government evolved on these 4 


principles is the result of years of gradual development. — 
The Senior School is divided into ten companies, to each 
of which is attached a member of the staff as adviser and — 
a senior child as sub-adviser. The companies meet several 
times a week for the discussion of business, including details 

‘with regard to the work of their members and disciplinary — 
- matters. The companies elect representatives to the School ~ 
Council, of which advisers and sub-advisers are also mem- 
bers. School business must be brought first to the Council 
and, if a motion embodying it is passed, goes on to a full 
meeting of the school, presided over by the Head Boy or 
Girl, for further discussion, ratification, or rejection. Re- 
sponsibility for the passing of regulations is thus borne by 
all those who will be expected to obey them. Consisting, — 
as it does, of the more senior and thoughtful elements, the — 
Council in its decisions is generally very conscious of the — 
best interests of the school. The Council also deals with — 
serious disciplinary cases. In speaking of disciplinary cases 


it must, however, be remembered that the vast majority of | 


cases appearing to call for punishment in the conventional 
sense are comparatively simple cases of maladjustment in 
one direction or another, often put right by a talk with 
some sympathetic member of the staff. In serious cases the 
Council is quick to recognize if the offence has some deep-, 
rooted and difficult psychological cause with which such 
a body may not be competent to deal. On the other hand, 
it recognizes and deals with cases of simple anti-social 
action, of which many school offences consist. On the whole 
there is a striking absence of misdemeanours. Children — 
trained to think for themselves are likely to have a sense 
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of their responsibility, and their necessary relationship, to 
the community of which they form a part. 

The school also elects by direct vote its ‘ officials’ (the 
executive), Head Boy, Head Girl, games’ captains, &c. 
The Junior School has a somewhat similar, though less 
formal, organization, with a genuine sense of responsibility. 
The senior boarding houses have their own separate, and 
distinct, arrangements, consisting of a ‘ Moot,’ or gathering 
of the members of the houses (staff and children), which 
transacts business and elects the house ‘ servers,’ generally 
three boys and three girls. These servers derive their 
authority from the ‘ Moot.’ They are elected because they 
have shown, or are expected to show, a sense of respon- 
sibility, and a willingness to perform duties, sometimes 
arduous, for the benefit of the community. Their status is 
then recognized as giving them the right to give guidance 
and expect obedience. 

Staff meetings are held at frequent intervals, when prob- 
lems of detail are thrashed out, methods of common pro- 
cedure decided upon, and questions of principle discussed. 

The Head Master and his wife meet the school officials at 
high tea one evening a week and the servers at ‘ cocoa’ on 
Sunday evenings. At these times there are opportunities for 
the discussion of school problems and the principles which 
emerge as underlying them. 

Morning assembly provides an opportunity when aspects 
of the practical problems of school life can be put before the 
children, general principles of conduct discussed, and the 
children encouraged to think out these suggestions and their 
implications. A simple service, at which attendance is 
voluntary, is held for the boarders every Sunday evening, 
when again there is the opportunity for the presentation of 
various aspects of, and outlooks on, life. Morning assem- 
blies and Sunday evening services are taken by the Head 
Master and his wife, members of the staff, and occasional 
visitors, and sometimes, quite voluntarily, by older children. 
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“elected by the school, has a large measure of fection’ in Ph 


a - or her work. The magazine is printed at St. Christopher — 
_ Press, which belongs to the school, and the process of pro- 
___ duction serves to emphasize the responsibilities inherent in 


the written word. In addition to containing, in the custom- 
ary way, selections of original work, literary and artistic, 
and giving an account of activities and achievements, 
it forms a link between the school and its growing body of 


old scholars, and aims at presenting some account of the ~ 


working out in practice of the school’s educational theories. 
Whether these work or not must depend upon whether 


_ boys and girls go out from these walls as men and women 


who will think for themselves, themselves seek the truth, © 
act on their own initiative when their time comes, and make > 
their own individual contributions to the common good. 
When all is said and done, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 


St. Christopher School, 
Letchworth, 
Herts. 
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SUMMERHILL 
By 
A. S. NEILL 


Luis scHOOL was founded in 1921 in Hellerau, — 
Dresden. It was then an international school incorporated 
with the Dalcroze Schule of Hellerau, but when it was 
"transferred to England in 1924 it naturally became less 
international in character. In 1922 we had pupils of every 
Bisropean nationality, with the exception of Spanish and 
_ Portuguese, whereas now (1934), out of seventy pupils, 
only eight are foreigners. 
_ The belief behind the Summerhill system is that educa- 
_ tion must concern itself primarily with the instinctive side ze 
pat the child. The Unconscious is infinitely more important ef 
than the Conscious Mind. Our theory, then, is that the 
¥ - child must be free to express itself in the manner that its 
_ dynamic driving force demands. We may call that driving ; 
_ force the Id, the Unconscious, the Life Force, what we will. es 
It is a force that will find an outlet for its energy in one way 
or another. If left free, it will express itself in love and 
creation : if suppressed, it will find a way out in destruction, 
hate, illness of soul and body. 

Education generally ignores or neglects this instinctual 
side of the child. A child should be active, noisy, indifferent | 
to adult values of manners, cleanliness, language, property, 
&c., but schools put this dynamic thing we call a child into 
classrooms with desks and discipline and learning of things 
that have no real interest. The child must be quiet, orderly, 

Hu 
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ent us, Tesp¢ cei ma ane 'y. Fil 23 nterest 1s not CO le 
- sidered ; it is not even demanded. Only the child’s atten- 
“A tion is asked for, and thus a boy can give his conscious — 
attention to a mathematical lesson while his unconscious — 
‘interest is elsewhere. But when a child is whole-hearted | 
about a job—say, making a boat—his interest and his atten- 


‘tion are working in unison. School subjects hold little or no 


interest for a child, and our schooling is nine-tenths sheer — 
waste of time. 


Because schools have been opposed to the real interests 
of the child, we have had to compel the child to adapt him- 
self by imposing on him a barbaric code of reward and 
punishment, thereby introducing the child to fear and 
deceit and hate. The system was linked to the belief that the 
child is born evil and must be made good by external adult 
authority. This theory is a popular one with the self-haters 
who cry out that humanity must continue to have wars and 
crime because human nature cannot be changed. 

Well, Summerhill set out with a different belief. Briefly 
that belief was this : The child is born good. Discipline and 


moral teaching make the child evil because they compel the — 


child to repress his instinctual goodness. ‘ The law makes 
the crime.’ Humanity is so ignorant of ultimates that no 
adult should dare to tell a child how to live. We grown-ups 
should not try to guide a child when our own footsteps have 
taken us to slums and armaments and disease. We grown- 
ups ‘should not mistake the cunning of old age for wisdom. 


What, then, can we do? We can leave the child alone— ~ | 


if we have faith in children. Summerhill had that faith. 


‘ 
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We said : We shall have a school where a child can follow — i 


his inner nature. If he wants to learn, we have teachers who 
can assist him ; if he wants to play all day, he must be 
allowed to. If he wants to swear—that is his own business. 

For the adult this venture meant considerable self- 
examination. Jnter alia this self-examination led to the con- 
clusion that the attitude of an adult to a child is a selfish one. 
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We disapprove of childish noise because it annoys us ; we 
like discipline because it gives us a quiet life ; we dislike 
childish swearing because adults like to keep the best things 
of life to themselves—swearing, smoking, sex. We surround 
ourselves with dignity and demand respect from children 
because we fear them and because we dread their finding 
us out. In short, our attitude to children is mostly humbug 
and hypocrisy. We may know more than children, but we 
are not better or wiser than children. 

So we founded the school and, as it were, stood back to 
see what children would do when free from adult compul- 
sion and moral and material values. We had no ideals 
about what children ought to be or ought to do, but, on 
the other hand, we had no fears that free children would 
behave like little savages. In our thirteen years’ work we 
have all the time been convinced that our original hypo- 
thesis of the goodness of the child has been completely 
justified. Our work has been appreciated by teachers and 
parents from all over the world ; it has been cursed and 
libelled by thousands of people who never saw the school 
or its results ; we have had unhelpful publicity in the form 
of newspaper headlines of the School-Where-Pupils-Kick- 
the-Headmaster type. These things are not of value : what 
is of value is the fact that we have proved that children 
when free are good and clever and creative and social. 

Here it must be said that there are limitations to freedom, 
limitations imposed by society. Summerhill believes that 
school subjects are of much less importance than creation 
in the form of handwork of all kinds, acting, play-writing, 
dancing, but every child who wants to enter a profession is 
faced with the necessity of passing examinations. Hence our 
staff contains subject teachers, and our curriculum, sub- 
jects. But, although we cannot get away from this compul- 
sion to take exams, we find that under a completely free 
curriculum those pupils who want to take the London 
Matriculation do so. They begin intensive study about two 
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us to us at the age of 8. Until rg he did ne Concaeeeyea 
study and at that age would most probably have been f 
~ nounced a duffer if he had been examined by a Raat ae 
__ Education inspector. At 15 he announced that he wanted | 
‘to be a doctor, graduating in Edinburgh. He then found 
that for the Scottish Entrance Examination he required — 
_. Latin. He knew no Latin, but he began to study it and in © 
___ fifteen months passed the London Matriculation in all sub- © 
jects, including Latin. This case shows the truth of the 
interest theory of education. Derrick had an interest, not in — 
ae _ Latin, but in becoming a doctor. Other boys sit on benches | 
ee. learning Latin for many years, reaching at the end of them — 
the standard Derrick reached after a year and a quarter. | 
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He had a definite aim, whereas the average schoolboy swot- 
ting up Latin verbs has no immediate aim and therefore _ 
no interest. We have found again and again that the child 
who is free to learn or loaf can tackle the problems of life _ 
easily when they present themselves. Another lad who 

f seldom attended lessons went to Africa when he was 17. | 
In a year he was made manager of a farm. j 

So much for the learning side of the school. The social | 4 
side is much more important. We began by abolishing adult _ 
authority, but we soon found that any community must | 
have laws. The obvious alternative to adult authority was | 
community authority, and a system of self-government grew | 
up naturally. Democracy with us is more complete than | 
any other democracy, with the possible exception of a vill- | 
age Soviet in Russia. The whole school meets on Saturday 
nights. Each pupil and teacher has a vote. A chairman is” 
elected at each meeting by show of hands, and it is his or 
her duty to keep order. 

Children make innumerable laws. The private property | 
law is possibly the most popular : Thou shalt not touch thy — 
neighbour’s goods. There are bedtime rules, cinema rules— 
to behave badly in the cinema is to give the school a bad 
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name. Similarly, you can swear as much as you like in the 
school grounds, but to swear in the streets is again bad for 
the school. The girl of 11 who first proposed this rule five 
years ago spoke for it thus : ‘ The townspeople don’t yet 
know that swearing doesn’t matter.’ Safety accounts for 
several laws relating to climbing on roofs, riding motor- 
cycles or cars in the grounds in any gear other than bottom. 
And all lethal weapons of the airgun variety are for- 
bidden. 

Do the children keep their own laws ? Not entirely : they 
wouldn’t be human if they did. Yet the laws that they them- 
selves make are better kept than any laws made by an out- 
side authority. Moreover, the training in civics that such 
a system affords is of infinitely more value educationally 
than all the Latin and maths and history in all the text- 
books. 

Offenders are tried by a jury. In all the years we have 
had self-government I have never seen an unfair or a cruel 
verdict. The usual punishment is a fine of pocket-money 
or the docking of the Monday-night cinema, but of late 
I note that juries have been awarding spells of work for bad 
offences. This usually means helping to level the hockey- 
field or assisting the making of the new tennis-court. 

Recently I got up at a meeting and criticized the govern- 
ment, declaring that it was futile and slack. ‘ Let’s be up 
to date,’ I said, ‘ and have a dictatorship.’ There was up- 
roar, but on my insisting on my motion’s being put to the 
vote I won by one vote. They then elected me dictator, 
and I at once declared the laws null and void. In the days 
that followed, it was interesting to note that the children 
acted as if the old laws were still in force. I did nothing for 
two days ; then I began to put up notices threatening severe 
fines for law-breaking. Disorder began to rear its head, and, 
when after five days of dictatorship I announced that all 
classes would have a written exam on the Saturday morn- 
ing, the storm broke. Banners and revolution. A meeting 


“Dicwerhin® ‘was swept away ‘in one 
_ and self-government returned. = 
__._[ say here that any trial of self-government will fail unleg’ 
ak it is complete. Self-government that aims at giving a class 
of boys the job of keeping its own discipline is not self- 
government. You cannot possibly have self-government in _ 
a school where children call their teachers by the servile _ 
_ © sir.’ It is possibly only when the relation between teacher 
and taught is one of complete equality. I often have my © 
suggestions outvoted, but, if the children had the fear of © 
me generally labelled politely as ‘ respect,’ any motion of i! 
aa mine would be carried at any and every time. 
<5 What do children do when they are free ? 
: Before I answer this question I must explain that many 
of our children are not true Summerhillians. We get them 
= at all ages. An example : Gertrude, aged 13, arrives from 
ee a convent. At the convent she has learned to hate all lessons, 
) has never had to show any initiative, has never had to think 
for herself. When she finds that at Summerhill she is not — 
/ compelled to attend lessons, she commences a period of 
loafing. In a few weeks she begins to find that loafing can — 
be very dull, and she comes to me and asks me what she 1 : 
should do. I reply that I haven’t the faintest idea. It may © 
take Gertrude months to find herself, or it may take two 
years. She changes in character certainly, but even if she 
stays four years with us we do not consider her a real pro- 
duct of the school. It is this type of pupil that is our main | 
difficulty. Children who come at 3 or 5 never go through 
this period of loafing (recovery really) ; they are busy all 
day long. Children from spoon-fed schools use freedom to 
live out their repressions, and much destruction of property 
is one result. We look on this destruction as a necessary 
thing for such children. When discipline has made children 
who love life into little savages who hate life, then a glorious 
burst of destruction is a necessary salvation. 
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We find that such children are always haters. Love and 
hate are not opposites ; the opposite of love is indifference. 
Children want to be loved and seek love, but when, instead 
of receiving love, they receive hate in the form of punish- 
ments, scoldings, moral lectures, they accept the hate as 
a substitute. They will try to get more and more hate, and 
quite often a boy or girl will steal in order to get the hate 
of the parents. 

The only possible way in education is the way of love ; 
not sentimental love, but rather approval. This was the 
chief message of that great child psychologist Homer Lane, 
whose Little Commonwealth was easily the most wonderful 
school in our time. We must approve of the child, be on 
his side. When a boy stole a tin of my tobacco recently, 
I gave him sixpence reward for his enterprise. It was the 
right thing to do, for stealing is always symbolical in a 
child : a child steals love—and in this case I gave the boy 
love instead of hate. Money means love to a child and to 
many adults. 

But, to return to the question of what children do in a 
free school : it would take a volume to describe. We have 
a time-table for the staff. Children are grouped according 
to their age or ability or their wishes. Lessons go on all the 
morning, and some children never think of missing a lesson. 
The spoiled new-comers miss many. The lessons are not 
considered of great importance, and if the Matriculation 
Examination did not loom ahead they would have little 
Importance. We have no special methods in teaching ; we 
have no Montessori apparatus nor any Dalton Plan. We 
are not interested in what a child knows ; only what a child 
is. So that, when last week a parent asked me how Johnny 
Was getting on with maths, I had to reply: ‘I have no 
idea. I didn’t know he was doing maths.’ 

As far as possible we teachers follow the interests of the 
children. To-day, Corkhill, our science master, had a group 
of children aged from 4 to 7 in his lab. They made lemonade 


"and later plated their pennies in. hem into 
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= is that they go for what interests them, and later when they — 


come to theoretical chemistry they have an excellent — 
attitude towards it. How many children in State schools _ 
find their interest in chemistry spoiled for life because the 


experiments they have to make are stereotyped and dull ? 

In our workshop and pottery the children make what 
they like. They are given any teaching they want in tech- 
nical processes, but no suggestion is given about creative 
work. If a boy says, ‘ What shall I make ? ’ the answer given 
is : “ You have to decide that.’ But if he asks how to join 
two bits of brass together he is shown the technique. 
Children, when free to make what they want, nearly always 
make something that is attached to fantasy. No free child 
_will make a pen-tray, because you can’t attach a fantasy 
to a pen-tray ; but, when you make a boat or a revolver or 
an aeroplane, you can sail and fly the whole world and 
defeat your enemies. 


There are no set lessons in the afternoon. The older pupils ~ 


have a good hockey team which plays teams from neigh- 
bouring towns. In summer much tennis is played, and the 
school tennis has a good standard. There are no organized 
games for the small children. They invent their own games. 


It is wrong to make children play games that involve team- | 


work before they are old enough to have the team spirit. 
Lessons begin again at five in the evening for those who 
want them. The older ones choose to learn German then, 
and the Matric. Class works in the evening. All children 
over 8 go to the local cinema on the Monday night, what- 
ever the film. We have no censorship of films or books or 
language. On Wednesday night there is a dance, the music 
played by a hundred-guinea radiogram (a present from 
a rich parent). Saturday night is government meeting night, 
and Sunday night is our dramatic night, Plays are produced 
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in our theatre, preferably plays written and produced by 
the children themselves. 

No religion is taught in the sehool, and pupils do not go 
to church. When an inquiring churchworker came and 
asked me why, I answered: ‘I don’t quite know, but 
possibly it is because this school believes in original virtue, 
while churches keep on making people say that they are 
miserable sinners.’ 

We teach no politics, but political discussions often arise 
among the older pupils. I have myself been a Socialist for 
many years, yet, if a visitor were to ask any pupil what my 
politics were, I don’t think the pupil would know. 

We make a point of feeding the children well, and our 
diet is according to the newest teachings of specialists in 
food. But we sometimes have difficulty in persuading 
parents to take an interest in vitamine values when the 
children go home for holidays. 

Summerhill is not only a school which allows children 
to be free ; it takes note of the psychology of childhood, 
and any child who needs psychological treatment receives 
it. The question of child analysis is a vexed one. Our attitude 
is this : Never analyse a child unless the child is neurotic— 
that is, unhappy. What we do is to give a child re-education 
if he or she has been made neurotic by wrong treatment in 
the past. Every child is oriented about sex, not vaguely by 
talks about bees and pollen, but bluntly about the whole 
business. The parents are asked to co-operate with the 
school in contradicting any lies that have been told to the 
child about sex and religion, 

Owing to the titles of two of my books, The Problem Child 
and The Problem Parent, a mistaken idea has gone around 
that Summerhill is a school, if not for imbeciles, at least 
for problem children and crooks. Of our present pupils all 
the juniors, aged from 3 to 8, are normal children whose 
parents want a free education. Of the seniors some are 
problems in the sense that other schools have failed with 


us from an ordinary school he soon becomes a problem ir 
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“children that ‘are qurable. The difficulty, of course 4am 
decide hal child is a problem. When a boy am “i ome o 


the sense that he lives out all the virtues he has hed t 
_ repress—unfortunately living them out as antigodalle 
behaviour. Children we have had from the age of € or 4 
never have to go through this anti-social stage, because — 
they have never been suppressed by authority and in conse- — 
quence do not hate society. We reckon that the average 
suppressed child of 12 coming in from another school takes | 
three years to become a real social person, whereas the 
child coming in at 4 is more or less social from the begin- | 
ning. +i 
I end this chapter with a few answers to questions that — 
are often put to me when I lecture. i 
How will children brought up in this free manner fit 
into a stern life afterwards ? 
I can answer that question negatively by asking how the | 
old education has fitted people for life. We have had | 


2 


disciplined schools for a long time in Europe and they do 
not appear to have led us anywhere in particular. To-day, — 
Europe is an armed camp ready for war ; to-day we have 
all kinds of brutality superseding a shana democracy. We 
have a criminal code that is barbarous ; we have a social | 
system that is unjust and cruel. Ata noah estimate I should | 
say that a school of to-day that was fitting youth for after 
life would be teaching pupils the exact dose of castor oil for | 
a political enemy, the easiest way to make poison gas, the © 
best way to keep the wage-slave classes down. Or, not to be 

so whole-heartedly extreme, such a school would be teach- | 
ing its pupils how best to cut the other fellow’s throat — 
competitively in the capitalist system, with, of course, a | 
post-graduate course in the natural corollary to the 

competitive system at home—the cutting the foreign fellow’s 

throat literally when his competitive system gets in the way 
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of ours. In a world that is obviously going to be in the near 
future a battle-ground between Fascism and Communism 
it isn’t easy to say exactly how a system should prepare 
children for after life. 

Summerhill is in the main a middle-class school. It exists 
in a capitalist State. Boys and girls who leave school have 
to face society as it is. The school has not been running long 
enough to draw any final conclusions about children 
fitting into life later, but the few who have already left can 
be mentioned. Two boys are at the university. Two boys 
are coffee-farming in Kenya, while another is sugar- 
planting in British Guiana. One girl is a rising novelist, 
while another is a famous golfer. Two boys are at an 
engineering college. One girl is studying film-acting. This 
only shows that children brought up freely manage to take 
part in life’s affairs economically. How they tolerate the 
shams and lies of society I do not know, but three ex-pupils 
have remarked that they find people of their own age rather 
dull. ‘ They are interested in things we lived out years ago,’ 
said one, the least priggish boy I know. 

Another frequent question is this : You say you disbelieve 
in reward and punishment ; why then do you allow your 
pupils to punish each other for breaking of school laws ? 

I do not ‘ allow’ children to give punishments. Punish- 
ment grew up naturally in our government. The punish- 
ment is nearly always a fine, and not once has any jury 
recommended physical punishment. 

Let us consider briefly the psychology of punishment. 
When a parent or a parent substitute (teacher) punishes, 
the child has a resentment springing from the emotional 
bond between child and parent. The punishment awakens 
hate in the child (and incidentally in the adult who 
punishes), but, as the child loves father or mother, he 
cannot express this hate. The hate is repressed ; not killed, 
but only bottled up. Hence much of the psychology of 
bullying, for bullying is a method of hate expression without 
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of nursery po Punishment by an adult increases the | 


child’s sense of guilt, and thereby adds to the amount o: 7 


self-hate. 
_ © If Johnny hits Bobby the latter is free to express his hots 
of Johnny, but if Bobby is hit by father he cannot possibly — 
express his hate of father. So, when a jury in Summerhill — 


fines Willie, aged 11, for puncturing Mabel’s bike malici- _ 


ously, Willie is free to hate the whole jury. But the queer 
thing is that he doesn’t. When children make their own laws 


_ they do not resent the consequences if they break their own | 


laws. Moreover, there is never any social stigma attached to 


a punishment by a jury, so that it often happens that Willie — : 
is tried and sentenced for an offence, and immediately 


afterwards he is selected to serve on a jury that is trying 
another offender. 
Personally I do not like the system of punishment, but the 


community has never discovered another method of keeping ~ 


law and order. 

Another question raised by doubters is this one: Is 
it fair to give a child a responsibility that it is not ready 
for ? 

The answer is: No, it is quite unfair to give a child 
responsibilities it is not ready for. We never do in Summer- 
hill. We don’t allow a child to decide its bedtime ; we 
don’t allow it to select its own menu ; we don’t allow it to 
find out the truth about gunpowder by giving it cartridges 
to play with. Nor, in spite of rumours, do we allow children 
to hammer nails into our grand piano ! 

Many people take it for granted that a child is a congen- 
ital idiot, or that a child is born an evil savage. I find that 
the wisdom of children is at least equal to that of old men— 
and always less prejudiced and hateful. The laws made in 
our school parliament are less selfish and less dangerous 


than the laws made at Westminster. Children as a group 
can take on much responsibility. But the doubter who asks 
the question really refers to the individual child. Is it fair 
to let a child stay away from lessons in maths, seeing that 
the child cannot possibly see far enough to grasp the fact 
that maths are of great importance? Or music. Or 
languages. Incidentally, let me ask a question too: Is it 
fair in schools to keep children from learning anything 
about biology or astronomy or the arts, or religion or 
economics ? 

Let us take maths. A child who stays away from maths 
is in nine cases out of ten a child who has been forced to do 
maths without having any interest in them (or should it be 
it?). Yet let us assume that one of our 4-year-olds, in 
Summerhill never attends a maths lesson during his school 
career. What of it ? What do Bernard Shaw or Barrie or 
Mussolini or Charlie Chaplin know of maths ? Possibly little 
or nothing. Expert gardeners or cabinet-makers or lawyers 
or doctors need know nothing of maths. The maths fetish in 
our schools is just silly. So with music. Why compel a child 
who doesn’t want music to practise scales on the off chance 
that years later it may turn round and accuse its parents 
of not allowing it to become a Chopin or at least a Pach- 
mann ? Ifa child is a Chopin the creator or a Pachmann the 
executant, no power on earth will keep him from music. 
One excellent result of radio is that fewer children are being 
made to learn the piano ; we don’t want to hear the bad 
amateur when we can tune into a concert by experts. 

Frankly, we don’t know enough about children and life 
to declare that such-and-such a subject is necessary for a 
career. If we have the subjects at hand the child will choose 
what his inner wishes prompt him to choose. 

Summerhill attempts, within the limits of its financial 
resources, to present to the child as many interests as 
possible. If we do not have every possible type of hand- 
work, every possible type of art, every possible type of 
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LHE ONLY PERSON who can dedicate a boy to the 
ice of a bettered world is the boy himself. Few parents 
are prepared to train a boy to grow ahead of, and perhaps 
put of, tune with his age, and the schoolmaster is both 
‘ ponsible to the parents and a representative of his own 
generation. Yet it is in education that we are putting our 
hope for future generations, and, whether we see our work 
the training of boys for society or as the search for the 
fullest and richest life for each individual boy, we cannot 
| matters as they are. The very wish to do so must 
‘defeat its own object. The marksman cannot hit a moving ioe! 
ret unless he aims ahead of it. So far, then, as our educa- oe 
bears directly on the problems of life, if we educate for ; 
our own time and not for the days that are to come, our 
essons will appear to be antiquated before ever the boy 
grows able to apply them with success. Since we, as school- 
| ters, do not offer a ready-made solution, the first | 
function of education, taken as a whole, appears inevitably : 
to be a challenge, a challenge presented through ex- 
perience, honestly and sincerely met, which will result in a 
‘boy’s self-dedication, self-preparation, and self-discipline 
for the urgencies of life. The citizenship for which we pre- 
pare must be creative, critical, and alert ; the men whom 
we breed must be men, and awake. 

The symbolism of the school crest (a star, between the 
points of which are inscribed the words glad day, love and 
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always been associated with his work and with the life o dl 3 
school. Throughout the whole attempt to ‘cover a larger 
| development of the body, mind, and spirit of the bay 
realism, in thought and in practical apprenticeship to ie 
has led to this constant emphasis on genuine experience and ~ } 
on critical ‘recognition of the issues of present-day life. 
_A small school with a large staff, now supported both by 
Old Boys, who form the majority of the Council and share-— 
holders, and by parents, who are closely in touch, Abbots- 
holme plans to set out afresh in each generation to try to - 
use the best thought and methods of the age, to train boys _ 
to supply in themselves, as ‘members of the directing — 
classes,’1 something of the need of that age. 23 
Abbotsholme is therefore not governed by any particular — 
school of thought, political, sociological, or educational, + 
but so challenging an aim keeps the Head Master and his 
associates on the staff continually conscious of the need to — 
learn from all schools of thought and of educational prace 
tice, and of the need to plan, not for the brilliant boy only, | 
but for each individual boy, whether he be clever or aver- 17 { 
age, masterful or mild. Most schools, in practice, have to _ 
attempt a synthesis of the methods of those who prepare — | 
through examinations for careers with those which are — 
directed to the education of all the possibilities in each boy. — 
It is necessary, we feel, to be continually conscious of this — 
contrast, in order to give the right attention to each. There © 
has to be great variety of method of instruction and of the © 
organization of each boy’s study and experience. They have — 
to be planned as an integral sequence throughout his school | 
career, and yet adapted to the natural interests and tenden- | 
cies both of the individual and of the groups of each mental — 
age. Personality is the first aim, and interest the first motive | 
1 From an early prospectus, written by Dr. Cecil Reddie. 
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at each developing age and in after life ; but it is also recog- 
nized that each boy must qualify to obtain that position in 
life where he may have the best opportunity for their 
exercise. 

One must not deny that important function of education 
which consists less in looking forward, or concentrating 
on the present child, than in looking back, studying the 
experience of the past with the conscious purpose of its use 
in the future. The boy has to be equipped with the inherited 
resources of his civilization. In the limited hours and years 
of school life, a great number of ‘subjects’ compete for their 
place in the time-table, while the other tendency of the age 
is equally strong—driving boys to specialize in a narrow 
range of subjects at an undesirably early age. Both these 
tendencies appear to be based on a superficial estimate of 
value, and to assume that education ends with school. It 
is far more important to develop all a boy’s vitality, powers, 
and responses, to teach him how to learn and desire to know 
the truth, how to think and to use evidence, and how to 
apply his knowledge, and to lead him to develop those 
latent interests and tastes which the accident or convention 
of his environment has failed to evoke. The growing boy, 
and not the subject or curriculum, has to be the centre of 
attention and plan. Specialization is postponed, therefore, 
until a boy’s adolescent personality has developed what we 
feel to be its major bents. Science as well as literature and 
the humanities, art as well as craft and sport, are a regular 
part of the system for each boy until that stage is reached. 
Within those large necessary divisions of human thought and 
interest, the school subjects taught can be adapted to the 
needs of each growing age, and to the possibilities of instruc- 
tion less by lecture and book than by research, application, 
and use. They are, therefore, selected as much for their 
appreciable bearing on present-day life as for their value as 
formal training of the mind. 

To make such education possible, it was necessary that 
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tion, as complete as possible a sample of the cond ‘fies ret 
adult experience. Only a residential school would provide — 
a sufficiency of personal contact ; only a country pe 
growing and producing much of its own food, and depend- 
ing upon its own or neighbouring skilled labour, could be - 
sufficiently a microcosm for boys to be able to appreciate 
and experience in simple form the complex motives and 
processes of modern life. The influence of the farm is but 
. one example among many of the value of this environment, _ 
_and is still capable of far greater development in the present 
school. Even though, however, little farm work is done by | 
boys, the farm influences their outlook by the ready contact _ 
with young life, with birth and death and the primary _ 
— problems of labour, supplies, and seasons, while it provides 
3 inexhaustible opportunities for survey, social, geographical, _ 3 
and mathematical, for applied science and art, and other — 
activities. The sense of freedom and of youth, of Pes | 
and of seclusion sufficient to give the boy peace to grow, — 
appear to be closely connected with the distance from anya | 
town. ‘ 
Thus Abbotsholme, founded upon the general principles / 
of the Public School of the nineteenth century, extended. | 
them in the direction for which German educators have i 
found a name—Landerziehungsheim (land-home-school). | 
Dr. Hermann Leitz, after two years spent at Abbotsholme, | 
developed these ideas,’ with influence on the German | 
boarding-school tradition. Mr. J. H. Badley, after two and 
a half years spent at Abbotsholme, developed his famous 
co-educational school out of much the same beginnings. In — 
France, at the Ecole des Roches, and in most countries of 
the world, schools have either been founded on the same | 
general idea, or added something of this idea to their own. 
One of the greatest sets of problems of adult life arises 
from the relations of the sexes, and, in many ways, it would 
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seem that co-education is the natural and proper extension 
of these ideas. At Abbotsholme the tradition has been 
hostile to this experiment. My personal view is that we gain 
as much as we lose by the consequent simplification of our 
problems, particularly in view of the strongly marked dif- 
ferences between the rate of development of the different 
sexes. A boy, I feel, needs during adolescence to escape 
overmuch social pressure, and I suspect that he is seldom, 
during those years, quite ‘ up to the weight of’ a girl of his 
own age and school standing. On the question of sex- 
training, more will be said later. 

The focus of the problems of schooling is the age of ado- 
lescence. When the boy has grown through the early im- 
pulses of self-dramatization and romance which follow on 
out of the nursery age, through his pre-adolescent period 
of physical stability, through the doubts and half-controlled 
impulses of early adolescence, until he sees ideals and aims 
that claim a steady allegiance, then he is ready for the stage 
beyond school. All will agree that if the school can send 
him out with aims and eagerness fresh and vigorous, and 
with physical and mental equipment trained to serve his 
need, it will have laid the foundation for his future life. 
This, however, although recognized as the particular 
function of schools, has not proved easy. Two features of the 
prevailing system appear, in particular, to have stood in the 
way. In the first place, the boy has commonly been moved 
from preparatory to Public School just at the time when he 
is beginning to doubt himself. He has usually learned, unless 
he is above the average in ability, to study for examination 
results (the common entrance) more than for the direct gain 
in the study itself. More than this, he passes from his recog- 
nized position as a personality in the preparatory school, to 
be one of the least important boys in a new world of tradi- 
tion and of good form. This change, and the early use of 
the examination motive, must prove a check even to the 
most favoured development, and would be better taken, if 
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The other impediment relates to the school ution on 


work and on games. To balance the individualism of mark- 


earning class-work, and partly, no doubt, owing to the ~ 
growth in size of our schools and of our towns, the Public 
School tradition has laid valuable but over-great stress on 


team play in games. The result of these contrasted em- 


phases has in many cases been that the imagination of — 
boys becomes so obsessed by such games, which have no © 
direct relation to school work or to the purposes of life, — 
that enthusiasm is drained, both from subjects taught at 
school and from other interests through which boys natur- 
ally express and develop their eager desire to live. The | 
limitation, therefore, of the scope of such games to a due — 


place in school life, and their supplement by as many 
creative interests and activities as possible, is characteristic 
of the Abbotsholme plan. 

One of the greatest traditions of the Public School, since 
Arnold, has been the prefect system. Here, again, Abbots- 
holme is one of the schools which adopt the system with 
limitations and with a difference. The aim of the school is 


to train all the boys by a steady sequence of responsibilities 
suited to their age. To every senior, after his first term, is — 
allotted a specific school charge. ‘These duties are held in — 
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pairs, so that a more experienced boy may train his succes-_ 
sor, and are allotted by the Head Master after consultation 
with all concerned. They extend from the simplest daily — 


message duties, such as the distribution of newspapers or of 


the post or the charge of some articles of games equipment, — 


up to a departmental charge, which involves considerable 
time, thought, and organizing power. The cycle room is 
typical, with sixty bicycles and problems of care, repair, and 


associated regulations. Charge of shooting and of shotguns, 


; 
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_ dispensary duty, including first-aid bandaging under in- 

_ struction by the school nurse ; charge of the camp equip- 
ment, with tents, blankets, and utensils to be checked, 
eared for, and made ready as required ; charge of one of 
the various school libraries, of the school woods and forestry 
—these indicate the type of larger duty. Financial responsi- 
bilities include charge of the school pocket-money bank, 
under the bursar, with complicated accounts and a turnover 
of £60 to £80 a term. The treasurer of the Games Fund 
operates on a separate bank account, with its own cheque- 
book and an income of about £250 per annum. Almost all 
the duties are concerned with the care and administration 
of property, and control of its use by other boys. 

In addition to his school ‘ duty,’ an older boy may be 
appointed to act as dormitory captain, where his duties are 
defined in ‘ Regulations for Boys ’ as more than disciplinary 
only, being to ‘ look after the happiness and general welfare 
of the boys in his dormitory, who should, in any difficulty, 
look first to him.’ The dormitories are the unit social 
groups, the scout patrols of the school, where responsi- 
bility and proper relationships across the various ages are 
first fostered. At the ‘ going-up ’ ceremony, held in chapel, 
each small boy, on entry to the Senior School, is entrusted 
to his dormitory captain ‘ to help him to grow finely in 
every way.’ The prefects—at least one being appointed in 
each dormer house—add to their school duty and to their 
dormitory duty a more general charge. They are the 
selected leaders, and have powers of punishment for the 
support of rule and good conduct. 

There is no corporal punishment, however, in the school, 
and, apart from impersonal and automatic penalties—such 
as late-comers being compelled to miss the first course at 
dinner—punishment is really the wrong word for the curative 
treatment of fault. Discipline—in its correct etymological 
sense, training—all with the emphasis on self-discipline, 
is that which gives the ‘liberty which is obedience to the 


Eto the discipline Which will effect the best curesTis aa . 
Council, a body which represents the whole Senior School 
and staff, advises on the subject of all rules and regulations, — 
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but has no executive powers beyond the administration of — 
school charities and the appointment of a judicial com- : 


mittee to deal with any difficult problem of internal 
discipline. There are various committees with executive 
powers, such as the games committee, the magazine board, 
and the boards of directors of various business companies ; 


for example, in metal-work, Repairs Ltd., or the newspaper — 


proprietors, The Pioneer Ltd. The principle of government 
is not democratic. The school is governed by the Head 
Master under the Council, and each department of the 
school is governed by its own executive head, master or 
boy. At the same time, every boy is accustomed to being 
consulted in every possible matter that concerns him, and 
feels so free to express an opinion, and his suggestions are 
so frequently adopted, that he feels he has a real share in 
directing the affairs of the community. The whole gradation 
of responsibility and standing is symbolized by a system of 
colours—the only colours worn except when changed for 
games. An apprentice wears green. When he is proved 
capable of responsibility for things and of leadership of a 
group, he is awarded a red scarf and tie. He wears the 
purple of prefectship when thought capable of public 
leadership in the school. 

The intention expressed in such organization is not only 
to educate capacity, but also to train boys in right human 
relationships. It was an aphorism of the founder that the 
more the mind is trained, the more must the emotions be 
trained. Religious suggestion, regular musical and other 
aesthetic appreciation and achievement, many dramatic 
and other activities practised in leisure or in working hours, 
are directly influential in this direction. Personal association 
with people of other nations and of other walks of life—the 
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visit, for example for an annual Christmas week-end, of 
the boys supported through the Save the Children Fund— 
younger boys’ care of pets and live-stock, all contribute in 
their measure. But the root of all such training lies in the 
personal relationship between boy and boy and between 
boy and master, and in the ethic which grows traditional 
in such intercourse. 

Curative disciplinary training often has emotional states 
to correct. A few examples may prove better than general 
statements. One boy, when he first arrived, had recurrent 
bursts of rage and aggression. The moral treatment given 
was that when he first injured another boy, he was made to 
attend when the cut was stitched and dressed, and was 
given enough isolation to mark the seriousness of the event 
and to help him to realize the inevitable consequences, 
social and physical. The physical treatment was a diet 
designed to reduce the over-activity of the supra-renal 
gland, which was thought to be the prime cause. The cure 
was successful and permanent. Another boy appeared to be 
irretrievably lazy and empty-minded. It took a consider- 
able time before we were able to find the turn-cock to his 
stored energies. After much experiment, at last he found 
enthusiasm in a mechanical project, and the reaction on all 
his work was almost immediate. All previous compulsion 
had only stiffened his negative reactions. Another boy was 
disorderly in class, always playing with gadgets. Through 
presidentship of a small conjuring society he obtained 
release. Another was a rough customer and a bully. He had, 
at first, to be strongly checked in the interest of other boys, 
but he was cured when the cause was discovered as remem- 
bered maltreatment at a previous school, abroad. The 
cause once realized, the cure through vigorous responsi- 
bilities in the school life was not difficult. A scientific and 
personal approach to these problems is naturally allied to 
the outlook of a New Testament ethic, which puts crimes 
against personal relationships as the worst types of fault. 
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I have little doubt, however, that this process of personal — 
treatment, guidance, and cure, whether in the discipline of 
individuals or in adjusting the problems of social contact 

between groups, is only made possible by the small size of 
the school. As in politics or in industry, so in schools, our 
human nature does not appear to be, may I say, divine 

enough yet, to be able to apply our finest principles through 

organizations containing large numbers of people. In larger 

schools, I take it that the house system is intended to provide 

possibilities of personal treatment similar to those which, in 

Abbotsholme, are considered to be the concern of the 

school. 

The plan on which all the teaching is arranged is designed 
to present a boy’s experience to him as a correlated whole. 
The day is differently divided according to the age of the 
boy, but the Middle School time-table, for boys of 14 to 16, 
is perhaps the most significant. They have, morning and 
later afternoon, five periods of class-work, where the 
master’s position is that of interpreter, director, and guide. 
In the later morning they have, from 10.15 to 12, assign- 
ment hours, organized as on the Dalton Plan. Here boys 
attend in various subject rooms, where the staff are avail- 
able to give advice. The boy keeps a diary record of his 
time and of his achievements, as they are assessed by the 
master concerned, at the end of each allotted period, 
whether that be of three days, a fortnight, or a month. The 
advantages of this system, in its place, by giving oppor- 
tunity of real self-direction and research, and enabling each | 
boy to work at his own rate, are well known. I will, for the | 
moment, pass over the physical activities in the break and | 
the daily half-hour of rest and listening to music after mid- | 
day dinner, and the two afternoon hours in which team | 
games, outdoor constructive work (called estate work), and | 
school workshop alternate. They provide many links for 
co-ordination with the class-work, but it is the other two 
daily hours which in particular extend the experience and 
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of the class. From 12 to 1 there is a daily hobbies 


yeriod, where the time-table is subscribed to by the boys at 
“wttaesl of each term. Here the staff are employed 


if as instructors. The other hour provided for the training of 


-Tesiure interests is still more completely under the boys’ own 


control. The social hour nightly gives an opportunity for a 


‘great variety of active societies, many of which are direct 


extensions of work studied in class. The staff are allowed to 
help if invited, but in no case to direct. The regulations 
require varied activity by boys at these times, but the 
activities are chosen and organized by the boys themselves. 
To give examples from the school magazine of May 1933, 


there were five literary and dramatic societies, four scien- 


tific societies, conjuring, music, hand-work, printing, and 
drawing societies, clubs for gymnastics, cinema, wireless, 
games of skill, a political discussion group, and two outdoor 
societies—the horticultural and the mole- and rat-catchers’ ! 
This hour has been found to be of greater educational value 
than the hour of formal preparation which it replaced, and 
even, in some cases, to result in boys covering part of the 
syllabus which had been planned for a later term. 

Below the Middle School, the social hour is shortened by 
earlier bedtime, and the assignment hours are reduced. 
Above it, and in the Fifth Form, there is an additional 
evening hour of private preparation. In the Sixth Form, 
assignments occupy a considerably larger place in the week. 
The teaching is thus trebly applied, wherever possible, to 
actual experience. First, the master is influenced in the 
treatment of his subject by that aim, while the Head Master 
assists by correlation of subjects and by making opportunities 
for practical application, e.g. in estate-work time. Then the 
boy tackles the subject, under his own organization, in the 
assignment time. Whenever possible, his work here has a 
practical object in view, such as a lecture, a demonstration, 
a joint discovery, a drama, a newspaper production. Then, 
in hobbies, and more particularly in the social hour, he 
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It is not possible to go further into the details of reiki ; 


methods, since they vary extensively with each subject and — 


age of the boy. Small classes, opportunities during assign- 
ment times for individual coaching, and the whole system 


of the school, make marks, form order, and prizes irrelevant — 


as incentives. A boy may not know where he stands in 


relation to other boys in his form, but he always knows how ~ 


he stands in the matter of his own progress. Examinations 


are used to check the results of revision, when a demonstra- 
tion does not take their place. There is an official annual — 


school examination, and one form takes the Oxford School 
Certificate, recognizing that it is necessary to conform to 
that extent to general practice, in the interest of after-school 
careers. After passing that test, boys work for scholarships, or 
for qualifications for careers, such as the first pre-medical, 
or take a Sixth Form course orientated towards their 
special need. We usually have a very small Sixth Form, 
and great variety is therefore possible. Examinations are 
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regarded as tests of the less valuable elements only of 


proficiency, and we find that they tend to make boys 
replace interest in achievement, thought, and under- 
standing by the process of ‘ getting up’ a book or a 
subject. There is, therefore, a constant battle in the school 
to keep examinations in their proper place as servants, not 
as masters, without sacrificing the necessary standards of 
examination results. It is not the element of competition 
to which we object. The motive of competition is often of 
value in helping a group over a tedious task. The fault of 
examinations is that they replace creation by repetition. 
The Abbotsholme entrance scholarships are based on a 
combination of intelligence tests and of observation of joint 


activities with boys already in the school, supplemented _ 
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only by set papers. They thus constitute an attempt at a 
reform in examination practice. 

In the curriculum of the school, English is given a 
prominent place ; that is, English for use and enjoyment, 
not English for second-hand literary criticism. History and 
geography give admirable opportunities for direct contact 
with experience. French and German are supported by 
regular foreign visits and exchanges with foreign schools. 
Greek, to my personal regret, is very seldom studied. Latin 
would, I fear, also be dropped were it not for university 
requirements. As it is, a good half of the school takes Latin, 
and the spirit of Rome is studied as well as the letter of the 
language, in which, further, points of grammar and syntax 
are never taught separately from their use. Mathematics is 
a subject easy to correlate. The science curriculum, using 
four school laboratories and no lecture room, places biology 
as the principal subject, based upon a thorough nature-study 
course, with its own ‘ laboratory-zoo ’ in the Junior School 
and in the lower forms. Four features are introduced earlier 
than usual : the use of the microscope by each boy ; the 
study of the vertebrates, including mammals ; dissection 
by the boys; and the study of metabolism and reproduc- 
tion.+ Physics bears directly upon boys’ interests and pur- 
poses. Chemistry is subordinated to the other science 
subjects until a late stage. 

The arts are represented by a resident musician and a 
resident artist on the staff. Appreciation lessons are given to 
all, both by teaching and through the suggestion of the 
environment. For example, collections of pictures and 
posters are displayed in the dining-hall, either imported 
from art galleries or, on occasion, from our own art room. 
House competitions for musical performers and boy-trained 
choirs, and all kinds of musical and artistic enterprises, take 
place. It is remarkable to find how many boys suddenly 
flower into appreciation and achievement in such an 

1 Vide the New Era, February 1934, article by A. K. C. Ottaway. 


centre of ever dea 4 Gens the etn Sweriahie, © ere an 
Old Boy of the school gives a training in the discipline of 
_ eraftsmanship which is in direct contradiction to many of . 
the shoddy tendencies of the age. , 

Abbotsholme, however, in spite of all these activities : 
cannot provide all the necessary experience at its own doors. — 
Visits abroad, camps and journeys, and, in particular, two — 
visits each year to large towns, are a part of the regular — 
plan. We have visited nine towns during the last five years. — 
The object of these ‘ industrial visits ’ is, as far as is possible — 
in the limited time, to find out how other people live and — 
work, as well as to study the general features of modern _ 
methods of production. These visits therefore provide a basis 
for the further study of leading social problems. A typical _ 
example would be an industrial town such as Birmingham. — 
The Senior School and male staff slept for three nights on | 
the floor of a rented Scouts Head-Quarters in Dale End, 
cooking for themselves. From slum dwelling and surrounding 


problems we went out to study the housing and industrial © 


programme of Bournville ; we visited the B.S.A. works, and | 


a tour round the destructor works formed part of an at- 


tempt to study the various activities of a modern munici- ~ 
pality. We attended an orchestral concert and a lecture | 
specially arranged by the curator in the art gallery. The _ 
total cost per head, including travelling, was eleven shill- | 
ings. The visit was prepared for by evening lectures, and 
discussions followed it up. Some visits have been better than 
others, but all have helped to give reality to the school ~ 
work and outlook. 

In spite of a large amount of time free and out-of-doors 
at week-ends, of the variety of occupation during each day, 
and of insistence on full hours of daily sleep, such a pro- 
gramme of activity as a term presents makes demands upon 
the nervous energy of boys. Physical and spiritual health 


are the pre-requisites without which little is possible. Here, 
- too, the emphasis is laid on conscious training, leading to 
self-regulation. A practice initiated by the founder continues 
now in the form of classes on elementary human physiology, 
taken by myself, as Head Master, with every form in the 
school. In these classes one has opportunities of correlation 
with almost all school subjects at one time or another, apply- 
ing the conclusions of our study, of the human body and 
its needs, to school regulations and practices, and then to 
those of urban and rural areas. In particular, this course is 
intended to lead to a sensible and positive attitude towards 
the habits which the school inculcates. Dental hygiene, con- 
stipation, proper breathing and sleep, tuck, the rules 
regarding dress, the early morning run and cold shower— 
all such things naturally arise for discussion. The regula- 
tions there discussed are held to be an important element 
in the school training. If constipation is the most prevalent 
physical handicap in modern life, as appears to be shown 
by the sale of patent medicines, then the school has to make 
and maintain regulations to save our boys from this defect. 
I mention this because it is so important and so difficult. 
Other provisions for health, such as a balanced diet, with 
plenty of salads and milk and butter and with well-arranged 
menus for variety, are easy in comparison. Fresh fruit can 
be given, as here, to all boys plentifully, instead of being 
made an additional cost to the parent. The difficult ele- 
ment in these matters seems to rest in making the boy eat 
all the vegetables of the balanced diet, and grow to wise 
habits also in other ways. Dress can be easily made sensible 
and healthy. The complete terminal physical records in- 
terest boys, and are of help in this and other ways. 

The hygiene class also provides an opportunity to reply 
naturally to questions about sex, and to produce an outlook 
and a background of less conventional and repressed emotion. 
In biology, sex is studied a-morally ; in the school life, with 
naked bathing, plenty of open air and of varied activities, 
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for others ad. oi aesthetic pursuits, a healthy = 
comes natural. Boys inevitably have their problems to face = 
but there is a general sense of release in the spiritual atmo- 

sphere of the school. 
This sense of release is also aimed at in the religious teach- — 
ing of the school, which is given through daily evening 
chapel services and through weekly study-circles. This sense — 
is not always recognized by the boys as of release, for the 
a adolescent boy, when encouraged to think, tends to experi- 
| _ ment with revolutionary views in his efforts to attain to 
a philosophy of life. Vigour of interest, both controversial 
and constructive, is more characteristic than orthodoxy. 
Religion is by no one considered an affair for Sundays only, 
but recognized as concerned with the meaning of life and 
the art of living. The chapel services reflect this outlook by 
the variety of lessons read and by the constant effort to 
re-write prayers and music and re-translate psalms. The 
services are planned to present the life of Christ and the 
idea of the Kingdom of Heaven in their personal and social 
bearings, but are not confined to this. Lately, for a whole __ 
term the services were composed and conducted by the 
boys, each study-circle, with a member of the staff as chair- 
man, preparing and taking the services for a week. ; 
Spiritual, emotional, and constitutional health—it is easy 
to set these down as an aim, but a never-ending task to 
seek to ensure them. It has been encouraging to find that 
the highly strung boys who have joined the school from 
time to time have quickly found stability in this environ- 
ment. Physical and muscular training have been treated 
as supplementary to this general end. Regular short exer- 
cises for all follow a time-table in the daily break, while 
remedial exercises, to correct individual weaknesses of 
development, are held between twelve and one. Compul- 
sory team games, such as Rugby football, hockey, and 
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| activities of the estate. is 
‘ og not know how far I have overloaded this account 
1 detail, or failed to give a complete picture of the school. | 
The boys pass on to universities and to interesting caren 
nd dl can only say, as I grow accustomed to think of myself 
is a schoolmaster here, that the interest of this attempt to 
sent life whole, and to build up complete people, is is 
ing it one of the most fascinating adventures in an 
ady interesting life. 


Abbotsholme School, 
_ Derbyshire. 


BEMBRIDGE 
By 


J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


Bemsripcr Scuoot was founded in the early part of | 
1919. Preparations for its foundation had been going on ~ 


for many years previously. The end of the War was awaited - 


before definitely beginning its work. From its inception the a 


school included a Junior House for boys from the age of © 
7 to 13, which has now become a very important part of 
the school, and enables a boy’s life to proceed harmoniously a 


without a violent break between the ages of 13 and 14. 


The founder of Bembridge School had certain definite | 
objects which he desired to achieve in connexion with the 


school. He had spent a life largely in the service of the yous 
of the country. He had worked in the slums of at least three — 


great cities. He had been the warden of a great social settle- — 


ment, and the secretary of another. He was elected in the — 


House of Commons chairman of the education committee _ 
of unofficial members. He was a member of many import- | 
ant Government committees of inquiry. He had been as- |} 


sociated with all types of education, and had taught and 


lectured extensively. He was an author whose works, whilst ~ 


ranging from social reform to Italian art, included many | 


bearing upon English and foreign education. 


He was conscious both of the virtues and the shortcomings _ 
of English Public Schools. Amongst their weaknesses, as he — 
saw them, was an unduly narrow curriculum, a world in | 
which the interests were too restricted, and frequently dom- 


inated by games made into a fetish, and a system under | 
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which reasonable freedom for developing their own gifts 
was impossible for a large number of boys. 

He desired, therefore, at Bembridge, whilst preserving all 
the good features of the older schools, to adopt new methods, 
and to allow certain vital principles to find expression. 

England is a country where there is no popular interest 
in education. There has been comparatively little experi- 
ment in many directions. The subject has been felt to be 
one largely for experts. It has often been customary to 
describe as cranks men who have tried new methods. No 
word would be less true to apply to Bembridge than the 
word cranky, for it was founded on principles shown to be 
wise, tolerant, and productive of great happiness. These 
principles embody a part at least of the teaching of some 
of the greatest writers of all time. 

The most important of the reforms which have been 
carried out at Bembridge fall into several groups. There 
are reforms connected with the curriculum, and there are 
reforms which are concerned with the spiritual foundation 
of the school. There are reforms which are concerned with 
cultural and social influences. Let me consider these in 
turn. 

The most important reform in the curriculum has been 
the recognition of the part which should be played in 
education by the practice of arts and crafts. 

When Bembridge School was founded, manual activities in 
Public Schools were frequently regarded with considerable 
Suspicion, were largely neglected, and were at best little 
more than an extra for a few boys who desired to follow them. 
At Bembridge they are regarded as vital instruments of 
both spiritual and intellectual education. It may be of 
interest to describe in some detail the method followed. 

Every boy, during the whole of his school life, is taught the 
use of tools. His time-table includes a regular weekly period, 
usually lasting for half a school day, in the arts and crafts 
rooms. He makes, in co-operation with others, simple, useful 
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oa ‘ is necessary to eats hier 3 to expres os own sense of 
craftsmanship, and reach a high level of work. In the free’ | 


parts of his time, and on his half-holidays, every boy may 
go voluntarily to the arts and crafts rooms, and there design © 
and make anything which he desires, and have expert 
assistance in doing this. 


In this way there has been brought into the life of every — 


boy in the school a large number of good hobbies and 
interests. These have naturally led, as boys leave school, to 
noble interests in life, and it is possible to record certain 
definite conclusions as a result of the work which has been 
carried on. The more important of these are as follow : 


(1) It has been found that the practice of manual activi- 


ties has a definite influence upon the intellectual develop- 
ment of the boy. It is very good for the most intellectual, for 
it brings a balancing factor into their lives. It is very good 


for the boy who may not be particularly good at intellectual 


work in its narrower scope, for the method helps him with 
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his intellectual work and enables him to keep his self- 


respect. Not only the hand and eye, but the brain is being © 


trained. 
(2) The work brings great joy into a boy’s life. A busy 
boy is a happy boy, and a happy boy is a good boy in the 
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real meaning of the word. Under the system adopted, a boy ~ 


is enabled to realize in some degree his own aptitudes, and 
ultimately expresses himself in his work. 

(3) The system enables a boy unconsciously to attain 
an appreciation of real values in life, and gives him stan- 


dards of judgement. It enables him to place games in a — 


proper perspective, and, whilst not interfering in the least 


degree with his love for them, it helps him to bring into and 
keep in his life other and more permanent interests. 


Bembridge is a school by the sea. It has a very wonderful 
health record, and illness is almost unknown. Its grounds 
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‘t aining given, many boys make canoes and sailing-boats 
1 the A i workshops 1 in their leisure hours, and on the ~ 
half-holidays in summer the school bay is gay with little 
- fleets of canoes, each being paddled or sailed by its owner- 
_ maker. No more glorious pastime can be imagined. 
But it is not only in making boats that the initiative gained 
s by the boys is shown. They may be seen, on half-holidays, 
é. _ making book-cases, or tables, or gramophone cases, or 
_ wireless sets, to take a few instances only. And all this work 
q is done with great eagerness and happiness. 
3 In another branch of handicrafts the school has been very 
_ fortunate. It has possessed from its foundation a printing- 
__ press. This has been a great cultural influence in the school. 
Every boy up to about the middle forms of the school spends 
one or two periods in the printing-room each week. This 
_ May appear to be a very short time, but it leads to excellent 
results. The intellectual work of the form is suspended for, 
say, forty minutes, and the form adjourns to the printing- 
room. The boys welcome the change. It affords relief from 
the intellectual strain of academic work, and is an imme- 
diate intellectual refreshment. It is also directly educational. 
It teaches young boys to spell unconsciously, and without 
effort. It is a great help in acquiring habits of precision and 
accuracy. It greatly increases their interest in literature. 
Every term, the boys produce a large, handsomely 
printed magazine. Many of its contents are the work of the 
boys. It is set up and printed on their own press. It includes 
examples of their work in art, and particularly it includes 
wood-cuts, designed, cut, and printed by themselves. 
There is, therefore, a synthesis about all this work which 
makes it extremely valuable from an educational stand- 
point, as well as from a human one. 
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. out the whole of his school life. There is probably no normal — 


person who cannot be taught to draw with some degree of “| 


accuracy, and to derive great pleasure from doing so. It is — 
- anew method of communication. It trains the observation. — 
It develops the faculties of the appreciation of beauty. It 
helps all other work. 

At Bembridge the formal instruction in drawing is unitex 
with many other methods for promoting interest in the — 
_ subject. Once every year there is an exhibition of the work — 


of the boys in the school museum. There is a Sketch Club, __ 


which has a large, active membership. Drawing becomes 
one of the most popular of the hobbies of many boys. 
Groups of boys have undertaken mural decorations in the | 
rooms of the school. Many delightful friezes have been done 
in co-operation. 

Amongst the more recent buildings which have been 
erected at Bembridge are two art galleries of remarkable 
interest and beauty. These galleries are about forty by 
twenty feet each in size, and in some respects are unique. 
They contain a great collection of original drawings by 
John Ruskin. They also contain original works by other 
great painters, including Albert Goodwin, Walter Crane, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Arthur Severn, Edward Clifford, 
T. M. Rooke, and many others. 

These galleries are open for boys to visit singly or in little 
groups. Every Sunday afternoon, for instance, receptions 
are held at these galleries, and all boys are invited in turn 
to visit them on Sundays, apart from other occasions. 
The attempt is made to teach boys how to use an art 
gallery. They are not invited to make themselves familiar 
with all the contents of the galleries at one visit, but some 
detail of the subject of art is taken. The boys have one or 
two pictures explained to them, and, by being taken along y 
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_ gently, lose their shyness of pictures. By understanding one 
artist, or a great picture of one painter, they acquire a key 
with which gradually they can unlock other rooms in the 
mansion of art. These weekly receptions at the galleries 
have been proved to have a great cultural influence in the 
life of the school. 

Not only are pictures shown in these galleries, but an 
attempt has been made to furnish the galleries with 
examples of practically all the arts of civilized man. Thus 
there are examples of old oak furniture, of wood-carving, of 
sculpture, of pottery, of metal-work, of stained glass, of 
writing, of bookbinding. Almost everything in the galleries 
has been made by either old or modern craftsmen. 

A boy is therefore able to see examples of simple, beautiful 
things, and to live amongst them. He has explained to 
him from time to time some of the simpler principles of 
beauty, and is thus able to cultivate his own taste and 
judgement. 

One important departure has been the study of European 
history, and, to some extent, of world history. English 
history is not taught as an unrelated subject. It is taught in 
conjunction with European history. The history of America 
is also taught. One object is at the basis of all the history 
work of the school : that is to enable boys to understand the 
world in which they live, and to sympathize with the prob- 
lems and achievements of other countries in order that 
friendship may be based upon knowledge and under- 
standing. 

A very important development of this side of the work of 
the school is the institution of the study of current history. 
Every week the senior forms of the school meet under the 
Warden to consider the important events of the week. 
Each form in order takes responsibility for the period. In 
practice this means that each boy in the form rises and gives 
a short account of some important happening during the 
past week. This is then discussed by other boys. Questions 
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party views. Every boy understands that the import 
thing is that he should have the facts of the events in ro 
world given to him. 

These meetings for the study of current history have been 
not only most interesting, but very valuable in the influence 
they have had on the outlook of the boys. It has enlarged 
their understanding. It has given them knowledge, where 


perhaps only prejudice existed before. It has extended their - 


sympathy for other peoples. 


_ We turn to consider briefly some of the influences affect- — 


_ ing the spiritual life of the school. 


Bembridge is not confined to one religious denomination. + 
The religion of the school is based upon the teaching of 


Christ as recorded in the New Testament. Whatever diffi- 
culties it has ever encountered it has never encountered 
a religious difficulty, and one of the happiest things in con- 
nexion with the life of the school is the religious toleration 
which exists, combined with genuine respect for all that is 
good. It is found in practice that the constructive teaching 
of the New Testament affords an adequate basis for the 
spiritual life of the school, but it is sought to make religion 
a vital force. The attempt is made to do this without divid- 
ing the school by those dogmas which have divided man- 
kind throughout the centuries. The religion of the school 
is expressed as a religion of service, in a life of constructive 
actions which every boy may lead. 

The fagging system, common at many Public Schools, 
has never existed at Bembridge. Not only so, but the founder 
has drawn up a charter for the school which prevents the 
introduction of the fagging system at any future time. This 
is a deliberate policy, for it is believed that the fagging 
system is wholly wrong, and is equally harmful to the older 
boys and to the younger boys. 


The place of the fagging system is taken at Bembridge by $ 
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phone boy work for the nabs ides patie Fe 
particle. carrying out repairs, and in many ways help- Za 
x forward schemes for the common good. Every boy in 
* he school gives some of his time for the common good. —_ 
Recently work was undertaken by the whole school in con- 
- nexion with the levelling of an additional cricket ground. 
_ Every boy took his turn at the work, the oldest in the school 
as well as the youngest. In this way the principle of service 
for all by all for the common good was realized and 
_ respected by all. E 
_ In the school chapel it is sought, without introducing 
_ dogmatic teaching, to give direction and inspiration tothe = 
activities of the school. There are morning and evening ~— 
_ prayers, very short, and conducted in a simple, but in some ~ | 
_ respects an original, way. The boys take a large part of the 
_ services themselves. They read the lessons, and a committee 
_ arranges the hymns to be sung, and other details in con- 
_ nexion with the services. At the morning assembly there is 
_ incorporated in the programme a piece of music, sometimes fs) 
_ given by a boy or master, sometimes given by the school vs 
_ orchestra ; sometimes it is played, sometimes it is sung. Or ee 

it may be that a boy reads a short great poem, or a piece 

of great prose. 

The school chapel is a building of extraordinary beauty. a 

It is a modern building, the high tower looking over the poe 

sea. The interior of the chapel has many features of great | 

interest. There is an open oak roof. The oak seats rise in 

three tiers on each side of the chapel. The walls are panelled. 

Spaces between the windows and elsewhere are being filled 

with frescoes and other pictures. There is a simple, beautiful 

dais at one end of the chapel, and the wide, central aisle 

lends itself admirably to the performance of the annual 

Christmas nativity play. 

We must count among the spiritual influence of the school 
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ties, a Scientific Society, Sketch Club, Art Societies, Nat tura ri 
_ History Society, Wood-cut Society, a Dramatic Club, and 
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| to join. They are, however, in no way compulsory. 


-and other places in Holland ; Oslo, and other towns in | 


many more. At many of these societies, boys regularly read k 


The remarkable school journeys which have been or- 
ganized at Bembridge stand for an important spiritual and _ 
cultural influence. These journeys take place once or twice 
a year, and the opportunity is given to any boy who wishes _ 


The places visited include Paris, Chartres, Rouen, and = 3 
many other places in France ; Venice, Florence, Perugia, — 
Assisi, and Rome ; Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotterdam, 


Norway ; F reiburg, Munich, and Oberammergau, amongst _ 
other places in Germany. 3 
Wherever the visits have taken place, the attempt has 
been made, not only to study the artistic treasures of the _ 
places visited, but to get to understand something of the 
history of the people, and, above all, to make personal 
contacts with them. j 
At Oberammergau the Passion Play was attended. This — 
proved to be a very thrilling and inspiring incident in the 
lives of the boys who went. & 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable of all these foreign § 
journeys was the visit paid to the late Dr. Nansen a few 
years ago. The boys had made a rather wonderful model — 
illustrating his journey Farthest North, and containing re- _ 
productions of his ship, the Fram, and other things con- — 
nected with the expedition. This model some of the boys 
took to Oslo and presented personally to Nansen. He was 
the most hospitable of hosts, and the visit to him was a very 
wonderful experience. It is perhaps worth while recording ~ 
the remarkable letter which he wrote to the boys with whom 
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he had made friends, as an illustration of the good such 
visits do. Here is an extract from it : 


*. .. This is a remarkable proof of the right spirit in 
young people ; an exquisite training for making men. It 
is only to be wished that there was much of it in the 
young generations. I do hope it will be the guiding spirit 
in the future life of all of you. 

‘You are young, my friends ; you have the life ahead 
of you with all its wonderful possibilities and adventure. 
I am sure that some day some of you may become great 
explorers in one field or other. We are all of us explorers 
in life whatever trail we follow. ... 

* It is a difficult time you are living in, no doubt, and 
the world does not give you a bright outlook just now 
perhaps. But it is an interesting time, many important 
things are happening, and it is full of great problems for 
you to solve. It is you who have to create the future, and 
make the world a better place to live in... .’ 


It will perhaps be of interest to record some of the literary 
experiments carried out in the school. A group of boys 
undertook the study of various aspects of the district of 
which the school is the centre. Its history in Roman times 
was studied by one boy, its bird life by another, its literature 
by another, its geology by another. Regular meetings were 
held to discuss the results, and ultimately the collected 
papers were published, under the title of Bembridge : An 
ENistorical and Social Survey, by the Oxford University Press. 

Not very long ago the boys of one form published a book 
entitled A Form Room Fellowship. It included poems, stories, 
essays, and travel records, and was wholly the unaided work 
of the contributors. This book excited considerable atten- 
tion both here and abroad. 

Another literary experiment was the bringing together of 
a number of papers on scientific subjects, under the general 


re oe of scientific questions, including modern develonaiet 
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science, but it contained a large number of illustrations 
done by the boys. 
Many other similar schemes have been carried out. They 


stand for a great amount of interest in intellectual things, | 
and have greatly encouraged the pursuit and love of — 


literature. 


It is interesting to record the experience of Bembridge © 


with regard to external examinations. It has been found in ~ 


practice that the wider curriculum of the school, and the 
_ numerous interests which come into the lives of the boys, so 
far from interfering with their intellectual attainments, in- 
crease these. It is the custom of the school for the boys to 
take the School Certificate Examination of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board from the Fifth Form. The percent- 
age of successes is far higher than the average percentage 
over the whole country. The school takes these examina- 
tions without any system of cramming, and the great 
majority of the boys who sit for the examinations pass them 
with ease. 

After taking this examination (it is not compulsory if the 
parents have other plans) boys may specialize in scholarship 
work or may follow other courses of study. Many of them 
pass each year to Oxford or Cambridge. A large number 
enter the professions and other occupations direct from 
school. 

An examination of the lists of old boys shows them in 


almost every activity of life, from the House of Commons — 


downwards (or upwards, as the reader prefers). 

Two important experiments have been sucessfully 
carried out in connexion with the school library and the 
school museum, 


Every boy in the school has a weekly period in his time-— 


table for reading in the school library. The object of this 
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e writes an essay on one of the books he has read in the 
y during the term. A record is kept of the books which 
each boy reads, and they are entered upon his term’s 
. The librarian has a record extending back for years — 
_ of the reading of every boy in the school, so far as his official 
"periods in the library are concerned. This system, of course, 
does not affect the freedom of the boy to read what he 
likes in his leisure hours. The library is open on half- 
holidays, and at practically all times when the boys are 
_ free. The system outlined above has greatly extended the 
use of the library for serious reading. It is probably the most 
_widely used institution in the life of the school. 
_ The other experiment relating to the school museum is 
_ equally important. Quite apart from the permanent collec- 
tions in the art galleries, to which reference is made else- 
_ where in this chapter, the school possesses a museum which 
is used on novel lines. There is no permanent collection 
exhibited in it. Instead there is a fresh exhibition every 
term. The subjects of these exhibitions cover a very wide 
field. They have included ‘ National Arts and Crafts,’ 
* The Story of Rome,’ ‘ The Story of Paris,’ ‘ Drawings by 
Viennese Children,’ ‘ The History of the Isle of Wight,’ 
* Books Through the Ages,’ ‘ A Faraday Memorial Exhibi- 
tion, ‘The Medieval World,’ ‘Great Photographs,’ 
* Natural History,’ ‘ The Works of Great Artists,’ and many 
_ more. Every summer term the exhibition consists of work of 
the boys of the school. 

The boys take a large share in the preparation of these 
exhibitions. They do many drawings, prepare charts, and 
collect exhibits. The result of this system has been that every 
term there is a new cultural influence coming into the life 
of the school. It has made the museum a vital part of its 
intellectual life. The method has received the attention of 
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played by the boys themselves in helping in the gov 


may be convenient to summarize the means used. 


Many of the societies are governed by committees of | 
boys, on which masters are represented, and there is every _ 
opportunity for a boy’s initiative to be developed. Every — 


boy has the opportunity of reading papers on any subject 


upon which he is interested. The games of the school are . 


under the charge of a committee of boys and masters. 


There is a prefectorial system, but it is a controlled system, — 


and perhaps has little in common with the conventional 
prefectorial system at some schools. The prefects are not 


allowed to inflict corporal punishment. They are selected for 
the office on the grounds alone of personal fitness. They are _ 


a good and helpful influence in the life of the school. 
The school has preserved the spirit of liberty. It has not 


been found necessary to impose long lists of rules and regu- _ 
lations. The boys live a very happy and active life, crowded 
with many interests. It has been found in practice that they — : 
respond to the trust imposed in them, with a result that — ; 
every form of punishment has been reduced to a minimum, K 


and is frequently non-existent. 
‘The school has built up a tradition of hospitality. Young — 


boys are often thoughtlessly cruel in their attitude to other © 
boys. This attitude changes, and it would probably be — 
found in most schools that older boys are more courteous ~ 
and tolerant with one another than younger boys. It is — 
believed that at Bembridge physical bullying has been ~ 
entirely eliminated. It is believed that boys consciously try — 


to make new boys welcome and happy. It is believed that 


there is a strong spirit of fellowship, and, as a result, difficult _ 


enterprises are carried through both with speed and joy. — 
These are great things in themselves. 
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It is perhaps right to attempt to state some of the definite 
conclusions which the authorities of Bembridge have 
reached as the result of their experiences. 

The writer of this account thinks that great harm has been 
done to the cause of true education by the claims sometimes 
made by extremists. He desires to dissociate himself from 
Many modern books purporting to describe progressive 
schools. Bembridge would be counted an outstanding 
example of a progressive school, but the authorities would 
find little they could support in many published accounts of 
practices and principles at some schools. 

At Bembridge there is no pretence of allowing young boys 
to do what they please—to learn or refuse to learn ; to wash 
or refuse to wash ; to act reasonably and decently or refuse 
to act reasonably and decently. The authorities believe that 
boys require order and peace and protection in their 
lives. The school works to an ordered time-table which 
adequately protects the individual boy. The boys are en- 
couraged to live life at a good level ; to practise toleration 
and kindness ; to refrain, not only from bullying, but from 
verbal unkindness ; to respect other boys’ rights ; to observe 
the principle of common service. They are taught and en- 
couraged to live a healthy life. They have a curriculum 
which enables many good and great interests to be brought 
into the scheme of their activities. They all practise arts and 
crafts, and are taught to be resourceful and able to achieve 
by their own work. The attempt is made to teach them at 
least some of the principles of beauty, to give them a sense of 
the mystery of the world, and a spirit which will desire to 
preserve its beauty and its treasures. 

In religion they are taught, not dogmas which divide, 
but constructive action which unites. It is for them to do the 
immediate duty before them, and to practise co-operation, 
kindness, service, as matters of religion. The boy is asked to 
reject no claim for sympathy or help, and so, through all 
these good activities, we hope that the boys who leave 
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i. ae FrencumMan who said, when stating the great 
need of our age, ‘ I] faut faire renaitre idée de Dieu,’ might 
sry well have added the corollary that the idea of educa- 
n needs to be reborn. The first need implies the second, if 
it docs not depend on it. Pee 
_ Western civilization, with its pigeon-holed religion that = 
ists side by side with a materialistic standard of values, is 
“only just really waking up to its danger and the imperative 
_need for this twofold renaissance. It has been too clever ; 
it has developed its head and neglected its heart ; it has 
loosed forces which it cannot now control. Its intelligente 
tells it the remedy, but, being in emotional thraldom to fear es 
_and prejudice, it hovers, unable to act, on the verge of ia ae 
“suicide. In the paralysis of a waking nightmare, it dis- ie 
_tractedly looks from politicians to scientists, from scientists 
to economists, from economists to the Churches ; and there 
seems neither help nor counsel in any of them. oe 
_As a last hope, some men are looking to the schools. i 
* They are a great net,’ says Dr. Cyril Norwood, ‘ through & 
which every member of the next generation must pass.’ 
What are the Public and State secondary schools doing | 
about it? ; 
The old Public Schools, though many of them are now 
under progressively minded head masters, still wear the 
strait-jacket of tradition. As Sir Richard Livingstone says : 
“In a sense, the English Public School, more than any 
La 


Jig : governed by customs and conventions, which moult 
character unconsciously to their own type.’ Their tect | 
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of manhood is still too often a pre-war one—good in oe 
but inadequate for the need of this critical period of human ~ 
history, when the world is conscious that its moorings are 
cut and that it is adrift. The typical Public School boy is” 
temperamentally, if not mentally, better at getting out of 
difficult positions than at avoiding getting into them ; and | 
he frequently leaves school without any constructive or 
_directive purpose. State secondary schools are of necesita 
day schools, and, having no continuous community life, — 
they lack the invaluable opportunity which boarding 
schools afford for developing a sense of social responsibility. _ 
Their best product is the expert. Seldom do they produce 
the leaders the world is needing ; and seldom do they | 
even produce men and women who can recognize such - 
leadership. . 

What the world needs is leaders and citizens with a 
different standard of personal and social values from those _ 
that govern this age. For example, the principle of co- 
operation has got to oust that of competition ; the principle 
of violence as the ultimate deciding factor in human affairs ~ 
has got to give place to one of conciliation and understand-_— 
ing ; the superstition that masses of specialized or unrelated ~ 
knowledge and the trick of passing examinations are the 
basis of citizenship has got to give place to some conception — 
of a citizenship in which the chief characteristics are fullness — 
of life and ordered purpose. 

What can the schools do about this ? Can they produce 
a higher type of leader and citizen ? And, if so, how is it to 
be done ? Not by teaching only, or even mainly. To some 
extent it must be done by teachers, who are themselves alive 
with a sense of unity and purpose in life and education. 
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_ Such a creative outlook is contagious, and can sometimes 
teach a child more about life in three seconds than some 
university professors can teach an undergraduate in three 
years. But chiefly this new outlook on life is to be learned by 
living, and by living abundantly. It will grow out of direct 
and vital experience, and from social contacts with teachers 
and school-feliows in an atmosphere from which the old 
prejudices and those traditions which are obsolete have been 
so far as possible removed. In places where excellence is 
seldom aimed at, and still more seldom achieved in any but 
the few officially recognized activities, life may be lived 
strenuously, but it can hardly be lived fully. Fullness of life 
can only be experienced where the individual nature and 
individual need of each child are studied more than is the 
case at either the Public School or the State secondary 
school. Work, games, social life, and religion must not be 
allowed to become departmentalized. There must be a 
wholeness of vision, a general awareness of united purpose 
in and about school life, from which spirit alone can spring 
a constructive philosophy. We shall not get constructive 
leadership without a constructive philosophy. 

And, finally, we shall not get leadership of the kind 
needed without freedom—far more freedom than the ortho- 
dox school thinks it safe to permit. 

What is this freedom that is demanded ? Obviously it is 
not licence. Freedom should be given in proportion to the 
need of each child. Individually he should have freedom 
to develop his own particular talent ; socially, if he is in 
truth a fully developing individual, he should have freedom 
to relate his talent to the service of the community ; his 
social freedom is freedom for service, not freedom from 
service. This point might be laboured at length. It is 
better that from the content of what follows there should 
gradually emerge a picture of freedom as it is understood 
at Bryanston. 

Bryanston School was opened in 1928, and has now 
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about two hundred boys. It stands, two miles 
| viarket ‘town of f Blandford, in iG own reat of 0 over f 
hundred acres, on a hill above the River Stour. It owes its — 


origin to the enterprise of Mr. J. G. Jeffreys, who conceived — 
the idea of a school which should ‘ combine what is best — 
in the old Public School tradition with what experiment 
has shown to be sound in more modern educational — 
systems.’ cf 

In accordance with this principle, boys take the common _ 
entrance examination, which, together with entrance | 
scholarship examinations, dictates the curriculum of nearly — 
all preparatory schools. But a personal interview is con-— 
sidered of greater value, the important thing being to find, | 1 
not how many facts the small boy has remembered, but to © 
detect his latent talents and interests. | 

Like other Public Schools, Bryanston is divided into 
*‘ houses ’ of from thirty to forty boys, under house masters. 
As these houses are all under one roof, there is less segrega- 
tion than at schools where the houses are scattered over the — 
town or village. Though existing as separate units for inter- _ 
house matches, discipline, and house administration, the — 
boys have meals in one big hall, mix constantly in the © 
various recreation rooms for hobbies, and in meetings of 
school clubs in the evenings, so that there exists a social 
unity which is difficult to achieve in places where circum- 
stances are against boys mixing with those outside their 
own houses. 

Economic as well as social considerations encourage 
central catering rather than feeding by houses. Moreover, 
in this way greater value can be given for the same expendi- 
ture. This arrangement, together with the existence of a 
home farm, makes it possible to conform to the exacting 
demands of modern scientific feeding. 

The school dress is ‘ rational,’ consisting of grey open- 
necked shirts, grey shorts, grey stockings, and, in winter, a 
grey pullover. This costume, which is smart in appearance 
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_ Certain features in the daily routine are believed + ne 
> mental and physical efficiency. There is no school 


training. A ‘ rest period ’ of half an hour after lunch allows 
_ time for digestion before games. In addition to the periods of 
leisure on half-holidays and Sundays, there is an hour 
_ every evening, when work is over, from eight to nine o’clock, 
_ which is specifically set aside for hobbies, private reading, 
_ music, art, handicrafts, play-rehearsing, and the meetings of 
‘ school clubs. This is followed by prayers, then bed. Boys 
who like the open air can sleep in a dormitory similar 
y, to those in open-air sanatoria, with continuous windows 


_ open on both sides. Statistics show that such boys are 


less prone to coughs and colds than those who sleep 

indoors. 

_ School work is carried out on the Dalton Plan, ada 
to suit an English Public School. 

_ This Dalton Plan, in spite of its name, is defined by its 

_ Originator not so much as a method as ‘ a way of life ’ ; it is 

_ an attempt to provide the rising generation with an educa- 
tion that will equip it to meet the problems of the future 

_ better than our own generation is meeting the problems of 
the present. It demands, firstly, freedom for the natural 
expansion of personality ; secondly, conditions at school 
that will train children in the habit of social co-operation ; 
thirdly, it demands that the child shall take a large share in 
the organization and mapping-out of his time. 

The following account shows in brief practical outline 
how the organization of school work at Bryanston follows 
these principles. 

The school is divided into five large blocks, labelled A, 
B, C, D, E. As a rule, a boy spends a year in a block. The 


4 a biven fit. There is an hour’s break in the middle of __ 
‘th Sache, during which the boys change and do physical __ 


Sue y is placed in ne scholar in G, th 
ead Sn in E. A block i is divided into city With | 

__ block the boys are set for each subject. For ae ab _ 
in the C group who is good at mathematics, weak at geog- 
raphy, mediocre at English and French, will find himself in 
_ Cr for mathematics, C4 for geography, and C2 or C3 for 
_ English and French. The result is that within each group | 
boys work in each subject with others of approximately _ 
equal ability. =| 
Work is set in the form of ‘ assignments ’ (usually weekly 
assignments), which indicate to the boy what is to be done 


___and how best to do it. The assignments help him to map _ 
; 


out his work ahead, and give particulars of reference-books j 
to be consulted. The boy knows approximately how much 
time he should devote to each subject, and must therefore _ 


SS) organize his week’s work beforehand. This system trains — 
i 
: 


him to think ahead, instead of having every moment pro- _ 
vided for by a rigid time-table. Assignments, when finished, — 
are checked and corrected by subject masters. Assignments _ 
are, Moreover, set with care and with due regard to the 
capacity of the individual boy. If he is in good health he will © 
finish his week’s work by Saturday midday. A slow worker 
is given a shorter assignment ; if a boy should be behind- 
hand because he has been slack, he must finish his assign- 
ment on the next half-holiday afternoon. So the atmosphere 
during private study in subject rooms is habitually quiet 
and industrious. 

A large part of a boy’s time allotted to school work is 
spent in ‘ free periods.’ Free periods represent those school 
hours when he is free to choose what subject he wishes to 
study. The boy who is quick at Latin and slow at mathe- 
matics will be able to finish his Latin assignment in less than 
the average time, and will be able to devote the time saved 
to mathematics, or some other weak subject. 

Sets may also be called together as ‘ classes,’ e.g. for 
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lectures and explanations to the whole group, for play- 
reading, and for oral work in languages. 

Except when due for a class, a boy may continue to 
work at the same subject as long as he likes ; he is thus 
not interrupted unnecessarily by ‘ periods’ coming to 
an end. 

As the number of boys working at the same subject is 
bound to vary, most of the schoolrooms are not classrooms 
for small groups of boys, but subject rooms for larger numbers 
(with smaller lecture rooms attached). In these subject 
rooms boys work quietly at individual desks with necessary 
reference-books at hand, and subject masters ready to 
give individual help when required. They are encouraged 
also, on suitable occasions, to help one another, and there 
are tables at which groups may work together. There are 
no marks or prizes ; but a careful record is kept of the 
quality of all work done and the amount of effort that seems 
to have been involved in the completion of an assignment. 
The boy’s object is rather to maintain or improve his own 
standard than to beat some one else. 

The whole system of work leads gradually up to the 
university tutorial system, and is analogous to it; boys 
trained thus at school should pass on to the universities or 
into business, able at once to organize their time both for 
work and leisure. 

An important part of a boy’s routine is the keeping of 
a chart. Each boy keeps his own record of time spent and 
work done, so that at any moment a master may note his 
progress. 

Tutors are attached to each house to supervise a group of 
a dozen to fifteen boys, and are responsible for keeping an 
eye on their progress in school and out. 

Backward boys work in a small group in Block E under a 
tutor, from whom they receive special individual attention 
until they learn to plan their work ahead and are fit to 
join the other boys. 
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second principle, is encouraged, partly by the absence 
competitive marks, partly by arrangements for suitable? 
tasks to be carried out by groups of boys both in school and 
out. Genuine co-operation is found only where there is — 
contentment ; and contentment flourishes only where life 
is being lived fully and in an atmosphere of many-sided 
creative activity. Of this aspect of the school’s life more is 
_ said at the close of this essay. 

One word, by way of illustration, on the first principle— 
freedom. By ‘ freedom,’ under the Dalton Plan, is meant, 
in a negative sense, the removal of all that impedes mental 
and spiritual growth. The system of class- or herd-teaching 
in schools has become to such an extent ‘ second nature’ to 
teachers and children that it is seldom realized that for 
nearly 80 per cent of his time in school the child is being 
educated ‘in public ’—that is, whatever he does or says or 
thinks, he is to a greater or lesser degree liable to the imme- 
diate and not always sympathetic criticism of a number of 
his school-fellows. Any eccentric habit or peculiar talent 
will awaken the herd’s unfriendly interest. Few boys or girls 
can be consistently or naturally studious, or able to con- 
centrate, in these circumstances. Questions remain un- 
asked ; or are asked either with diffidence or with over- 
confidence. Systematic herd-instruction serves one purpose 
only—that of the intensive inculcation of knowledge. ‘There 
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is little time left for individual study. It is only in the free- — 


dom of individual work, when the child is undistracted by 
publicity and noise, that there can take place that gradual 
expansion of the mind and flowering of the spirit which are 
education. In our present system, where children are treated 
as herds, it is not to be wondered at that vast numbers 
of them leave school dominated by herd-instincts. Any 


system that will offer a release from this, by exaltiug and ~ 
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_ A large part of the general curriculum for all boys in their — | 


over, so as to give the boy a sense that education is a unity, 
and not the study of ‘ subjects’ in watertight compartments. 


first two or three years is based on the history syllabus, 
_which is arranged chronologically. A boy in his first three 
_ years covers the whole of world history in broad outline, 
_ and English history in some detail. Much of the work done 
_ in other subjects amplifies or illustrates the periods which 
_ are being studied. In this way a boy begins to see history 
_ of the race as a single process in which every activity of the 


es — 


mind plays a part ; he sees it leading up to the present and 


_ so to himself; history is thus no longer a record of past 


‘events. 


In connexion with history there are classes in elementary 
economics and modern political history for older boys, 


‘especially for those who are going straight into business, 


and not passing into the universities. It is felt that many 
boys leave school unnecessarily ignorant of the conditions of 


_ life into which they are going ; they can derive nothing but 


benefit from reading and learning about the elements of 
social, industrial, and international problems during their 
last period at school. Biology, physics, and chemistry are 
part of the curriculum for all boys who are not specially 
exempted. 

Physical fitness at school, as elsewhere, is the best founda- 
tion for mental and spiritual health. In addition to rational 
feeding, rational clothing, and plenty of air, it is found 
helpful to give boys an elementary but thorough knowledge 
of their own bodily functions, so that habit may be re- 
inforced by understanding. On the basis of sound health is 
built a scheme of physical training whose aim is mobility, 


"The curriculum of work at Bryanston is organized, more- tes ; 


| uatority run or row or take part in the regular school getiiel = 
which are at Bryanston much the same as at other “— = 
- Schools. 4 


In the summer, about equal numbers row or play cricket + ei 
there is plenty of tennis and swimming ; ; also fives ane : 


_ squash rackets. In winter, rowing continues, but Rugby 7 


football (Michaelmas term) and hockey (Lent term) are — 
the main activities. A certain amount of cross-country run- 
ning is recognized as a good substitute for games ; and, for 

those interested in nature study or outdoor archaeology, 


walking expeditions are encouraged as an occasional alter- 


native. From the time when games were made in this sense 


‘voluntary,’ the standard, as might have been guessed, 


; 


went up rather than down. Excellence at games is keenly 4 
sought after ; but it gives no undue prestige to the athlete, i 


who is expected to justify his existence in other ways — 
as well. 
The Pioneers came into existence in May 1933. There is 


¢ 


no O.T.C. at Bryanston, and the need was felt, in a school | 
which pays much attention to the individuality of the boy, 
for an organization that would give a sense of corporate _ 


unity directed to some constructive end. 


The aim of the Pioneers can be described broadly as 


‘ training for citizenship.” Membership is voluntary, though 
nearly all the school are members. The organization is 
under the direction of a master, assisted in various depart- 
ments of the training by other masters and the physical 
training instructor. The uniform is the same as the official 
school dress (grey shirt, shorts, and stockings). 

There is a weekly parade, when a short inspection is 
followed by drill and marching. There is nothing warlike 
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_ about these parades ; they are intended to give to the 

_ organization a sense of unity which its other diverse activi- 
ties must tend to hide. (The drill and marching are military 
to the extent that they give practice in physical self- 
control, a quality of importance to civilians as well as to 
soldiers. ) 

Seventeen groups, with about ten to a group, work one 
afternoon a week on some ‘ public service ’ job. (The Scouts 
form an eighteenth group and act independently.) Much 
work has been done on the school estate, partly construc- 
tion and partly maintenance, requiring partly skilled, partly 
unskilled labour (e.g. painting pavilions, gates, railings ; 
constructing two hundred yards of causeway to the boat- 
house ; levelling ground for practice tennis-courts ; remov- 
ing reeds from the river-bed ; repairing the river-path ; 
clearance work in woods, drives, and paths ; and prepara- 
tions for replanting cleared areas with young trees). 

There are craft guilds, members of which can receive 
training as carpenters, painters, gardeners, or motor 
mechanics. 

The courses of the Royal Life Saving Society are taken. 
There is also a camping course in summer, which entitles 
boys to certain camping privileges at week-ends. 

Pioneers are expected (though it is not obligatory) to 
spend some part of the holidays every year in an adven- 
turous or socially useful way. A number of boys have spent 
some days in the East End of London with the Highway 
Boys’ Clubs, and in the summer holidays have camped with 
them at Bryanston. Thirteen boys, with some masters, have 
Spent periods of a week or more in reconstruction work in 
a South Wales mining village ; practical work has been, 
and is to be, done in helping in unemployed allotment 
schemes and work camps. Some boys have been on trawler 
voyages ; others have gone on mountaineering expeditions ; 
others on exploration of the Mendip Caves ; others have 
made long river journeys by canoe. 
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them as a recognized and organized part of the choot 


ee byt boys of ae chook or Pictionts aim ati oa ing — 


life, in the belief that the corporate and individual spirit 4 
which animates such enterprises will foster the qualities that — 


are most needed in a Citizen or in a leader—knowledge, 
foresight, courage, self-reliance, initiative, and service. 


The rules of the school are few, and much depends on the 


common sense of the ordinary boy, and his willingness to 
work with a system that allows him much freedom. The 
intention is that from experience (which includes oppor- 
tunities of making mistakes) the boy shall learn the necessity 
and the secret of self-control. So far as possible, an attempt 
is made to make school conditions like those the boy will 
find when he leaves school. There is, therefore, no corporal 
punishment, which seldom profits either punisher or 
punished. Punishment, or correction, bears, wherever pos- 
sible, an intelligible relation to the offence ; but it is held 
to be more important in a doubtful case that it should fit 
the individual rather than fit the crime. ‘ Lines’ are not 
set either, because there is nothing to be said for, and much 
against, them. 

The prefect system operates in school and house. Prefects 
are expected (and trained) to maintain discipline by ex- 
ample and by influence rather than by exhibitions of 
indignation or of violence. They are appointed on this 
understanding, and with the knowledge that what they are 
is going to matter more than what they say or do. They 
must practise the self-control which they expect and en- 
courage in others. 

The question of control leads on to the question of sex. 
Control in this field, as in that of all the instincts, is not 
simply the capacity to repress, though that is sometimes 
necessary ; it is primarily the ability to direct or to ‘ subli- 
mate’ creative power. 

Though inquisitive, nearly all boys ‘mean well’ 
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s still scandalously high. This ignorance is remedied at _ 
aston (as far as it can be remedied) by a personal and. sa 
; peivate talk, in which it is made sure that every boy, ifhe  ~— 
has not been given it already, has the necessary knowledge ; 
this is so presented that he may be enabled to adopt a 
_ scientific and at the same time a reverent attitude to this _ 
- vital human function. 
_ There is a far closer relationship than is commonly 
_ admitted between the boy’s attitude to sex and his attitude 
_ to leisure. Leisure thoughts in adolescence are not infre- 
a quently introspective and concerned with sex. And ‘ the 
a mind,’ as Dean Inge says, ‘ is dyed the colour of its leisure on 
thoughts.’ If, during that critical period, the emotions can oe 
be diffused in happy and varied creative work rather than : 
acutely concentrated on self, if the boy can discover, or the #e 
school help him to discover, what Kurt Hahn (sometime ie 
_ Head Master of Salem School, Germany) calls his grande G 
_ passion, he will be shepherded through the valley of the 
_ shadow of puberty and adolescence into an unspoiled and 
_ virile manhood. This makes the problem of spare time 
activities of extreme importance. 
The problem of leisure is, however, wider than the prob- 
lem of sublimating the sex instinct. It is, and will continue 
to be, one of the greatest problems that civilization has to 
solve. At Bryanston, every effort and opportunity are made 
to help the boy to plan and occupy his spare time happily 
and well, as part of his training for life. 
But the mere filling up of time is not enough. Leisure in 
a good school is often the occasion, more than any other, 
for expanding and deepening the life of the spirit. In schools 
where hobbies are ‘ side-shows’ and music and art are 
* extras ’ there is a danger of religion becoming a side-show 
too. In such schools, many boys go through their whole 
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ae Seatial etibloyencat. Some f eee toys find this j joy i their a 
-_ school-work, some in games—though this is a primitiv 


rather, a hungry unrest in later life. 


_ river and its splendid woods and downs, awakens even the — 


with nature, and in informal and unorganized pursuits: 


experience and brings no lasting satisfaction, but leav cS 
The country in which Bryanston stands, with its broad a 


unresponsive boy by its infinite beauty and infinite variety, — 
and invites him to the unsophisticated joys of walking, 
sailing, and observation of nature. In spite of the splendid 
tradition of organized games, it is a fact that most adolescent — 
schoolboys, if they have grown up in sympathetic and © 
natural surroundings, find their fullest joy in close contact — 


sailing, mountain-climbing, camping, bathing, fishing, 
butterfly-collecting, photography and so forth. In the full 
joy of doing something that is eternally new, something — 
that the whole of him feels to be tremendously worth while _ 
doing, many a schoolboy attains the highest degree of — 
spiritual joy that he is capable of experiencing at his age. — 
The creative instinct in the child is essentially a divine © 
thing. Religious observances will take on a new meaning, — 
will be transfigured, when they are infused with the same — 
spirit which the boy finds in his spontaneous creative work. 
This creative instinct is certainly that part of a child’s © 
nature which is most nearly akin to, and can most readily, © | 
though unconsciously, apprehend the creative spirit by — 
which he was made. And in expressing and sharing, in his 

own way, this creative activity with God, the child is laying ~ 
surely, though unconsciously, the foundations for a first-— 
hand religion of his own. And it will be easier for a boy who 

is regularly given scope for his creative power, whether 

used for individual or social purposes, to understand, when 

he reaches years of maturity, the meaning of such words as 

love, joy, peace. Sanity will return to the world only in 
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proportion as men learn, not only by definition, but by 
experience, the meaning of love and joy and peace, which 
three godlike attributes are inseparable from the abundant 
life. 

That is the theory ; and as far as school conditiens allow 
it is put into practice. A fair example is the work in the art 
school, which all boys attend, not only in their leisure, but 
as a regular part of the school curriculum for their first two 
or three years. 

The aim of a school art master is not to make every boy an 
artist, any more than that of the music master is to make 
every boy a musician. Musicians and artists are born, not 
made. It is rather to awaken in each boy the attitude of the 
artist. Through his experience with pencil and brush, with 
the chisel, or with his fingers—in modelling, basket-making, 
leather-work, carpentry, or bookbinding—he learns not 
only the technique, but also the joy of the creator, whose 
business it is to translate life into form. ‘ The artist,’ said 
Dr. van der Leeuw at the opening of the Bryanston art 
school in 1932, ‘ lives simultaneously in two worlds—that 
of life, of ideas, of inspiration, of vision ; and that of form, of 
matter, of technique. Most people are either idealists or 
materialists. What do we want? A mixture? A little 
idealism mixed with a little materialism ? No... we must 
overcome this dualism of two worlds, a world of life separ- 
ated from a world of form ; we must learn to realize that 
the world is one, not two ; that it is life, appearing to us as 
form. . . . Patiently the artist works at his creation ; with 
perseverance he tries to express in form the life he feels. 
Never able to express it perfectly, he learns the sorrow of 
imperfection. But through it all an attitude is developed in 
which, on the one hand, the artist is aware of life flowing 
through him, expressing itself through him ; and on the 
other hand he knows what it means to realize that vision of 
life in material form.’ 

Not only in the art school, workshop, and music school, 
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| ‘and hobby rooms, ‘the. aim is to awelen a response tc tO nah 
in all its beauty and fullness. Whether it is in wireless, 


astronomical, or microscopical clubs, or in the literary, — 


political, or debating societies, or in the French, German, — 


or ‘ cosmopolitan ’ groups, or in the many musical clubs, or 
in the preparation and production of modern or classical 
drama, or on the school farm, there is a natural and refresh- 
ing spontaneity and energy the spirit of which goes a long 
way towards transfiguring school-work and the routine 
necessary in any community run on ordered lines. 

Only in schools where boys are given adequate and varied 
opportunities thus to express their creative instincts 
individually and socially in an atmosphere that is at the 
same time natural and sympathetic—only in such schools 
can life be lived abundantly. Happy and purposeful occupa- 
tion of leisure is one of the most potent factors in spiritual 
expansion. In schools that believe this, and have made the 
act of faith involved in the belief, there grows an atmo- 
sphere of simple refinement, good manners, and quiet 
activity—a quietness that is perfectly compatible with 
laughter and high spirits, and is as different from the quiet- 
ness of repression as the stillness of a plant is different 
from the stillness of a bomb. 

After what has been written above, there is no need for a 
long statement about the school’s religion. History of 


religion is taught, and on Sundays there are open discussions ~ 


on religious problems, led by masters who volunteer to 


take them. The Sunday service is on the lines of the Church ~ 


of England service, but is shortened and adapted to the 
needs of the simplest. There are short prayers morning and 
evening in the school Hall. But these formal gatherings are 
only of value if they are the focal points of all that goes an 
in the school. As with discipline, the hope and aim is that 
religion shall grow from within and not be infused from 
without. Two quotations, one from Dr. A. A. David, who_ 
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© It is often said that religion is “‘ caught, not taught.” 
Some go further and declare that “nothing can be ~ 
taught—all the teacher can do is to show that there are 
_ paths.’ In each of these sayings there is as much truth = 
as an epigram can be expected to contain. The undevel- | 
oped religious sense, latent in every child, grows best by 
contact with those in whom it is already growing. And 
_ the boy must indeed seek his own path. But to find it he 
needs the light that shines through human experience of — 
God. This can come to him only through teaching. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that teaching is going to make 
him religious. He is religious already. His response to 
God above him and around him is being made in terms 
of life as he sees life. He cannot express it in a form easily - hee & 
intelligible to us ; nor can we analyse it. But we can ae 
discern it and help it to grow. And in this process we must 3 
recognize that hymns and collects and statements of oe 
“4 doctrine intended for the adult mind will seldom be of : 
much immediate use to him. He can indeed be alive to ee 
=, the beauty of their language. But much of the truth so eZ 
enshrined belongs to a life which he has not yet attained. 1 
By anticipating it, they may repel him rather than 

attract. And they can never be quite real to him till a 

growing experience enables him to fill them with a 

content of his own.’ 


And to return to the point from which we started : 


*In a small village in France on Easter Day I heard 
the old curé preach a remarkable sermon, and its theme 
as : “ Il faut faire renattre lidée de Dieu’’ : the conception 
of God must have a renaissance and be presented to this ' 
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7 To AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL the present Head _ 
Master brought some of the ideals of Sanderson of Oundle, | 
applied them in the process of developing a school, and 
_ found them full of inspiration to all concerned in such an 
experiment. 
This, briefly, is the story of Dauntsey’s School since 1919. 
_ It is the duty and service of school, said Sanderson, to 
_ give full scope for the growth of the creative instincts. The 
_ function of the school is to liberate the creative faculties. 
_ Here is the touchstone of organization and method: To 
_ ereate an atmosphere which will turn the thoughts and 
enthusiasms towards the liberation of the hidden things of 
_ life and away from the desires and methods by which man 
may come to possess the material things of life—this is the 
_ work before the schools. 

Progress in the social and political world is made when- 
ever the spirit of dominance gives place to the spirit of 
service. Progress is made whenever man becomes free to ae 
satisfy his instinctive hunger for those things which tend to LZ 
increase his capacity for a fuller life. ee 

_ Progress is the march forward to this new view-point of 
life summed up in the words of Jesus Christ : ‘ I came that 
ye might have Life and that ye might have it more abund- 
antly.’ 

This passage provides the answer to the questions : 
* What is life for ? ’ ‘ What is school for ?’ It gives an aim 
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in discipline. | ae 
This idea of the school as an experiment was first pre- 
sented in the form of a memorandum in 1919. The memor- — 
andum concluded with the words: ‘We must above all 
realize that we are living in a new age, when we must adapt 


our ideas, our methods, and our standards to the new ~ 


conditions . . . we must not be afraid to make experiments 
upon the value of new ideas, nor shall we be deterred by the _ 
thought of risk or by failures . . . so we must make full use 
of all the school provides—laboratories, museum, work- 
shops, parce, farm, playing-fields, and the whole corporate 
es 

Various factors have affected the course of the experi- 
ment. Among these have been limited resources, the forma- 
tion of a really representative School Council of boys and ~ 
the Head Master, small numbers, the absence of established _ 
traditions, the trend of world affairs, the appearance of a 
second benefactor, and the co-operation of the teaching 
staff from the very beginning. 

A closer examination of these factors may be of assistance 
in judging the value of the experiment. The first factor 
mentioned was limited resources. . 

When the experiment began, the position could be sum- 
med up as follows : No large endowment—fees relatively _ 
low—and many difficulties, financial and otherwise, to — 
contend with. Each step in the school’s development that 
has necessitated expenditure has therefore received most — 
careful consideration. Born out of the need for strict care 
there has arisen a vigorous spirit of self-help, of co-operation, | 
that has brought boys and masters (and parents and 
governors too) closely together, and resulted finally in many 
valuable contributions of service to the general school 
community. For example : masters and boys have erected 
laboratories for themselves, they have made tennis-courts, - 
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_ service to the community has developed. 

E Thanks in great part to the formation of a School Council, 
_ the school works as a unified body with an understood 
_ purpose ; even the youngest members quickly gather some 


is striving. It is in effect an advisory committee, which 
comprises representatives from every form in the school, 
and, together with the Head Master, discusses most 
problems, large or small, concerning the school’s welfare. 

_ It assists him in drawing up the school’s code of rules and 
| regulations ; it sees to it that members of the school appre- 
_ far as the more important rules are concerned, it exerts its 
influence on the side of discipline and sane government. 
_ Thus the problem of discipline is simplified, first because the 
_ whole school knows and understands a code of rules that is 
_ reasonable, and will, it is felt, be applied with discretion 
_ and impartiality, and secondly because it has come to learn 
that preparation for the problems and difficulties of life 
necessitates self-discipline and respect for justice at school. 
The Council functions in another useful way, for when- 

ever it has been desired that a new movement shall be 
started, or another phase of the experiment begun, the 
Council has frequently made contributions of considerable 
practical value during the preliminary discussions, and has 
subsequently acted as an excellent medium for getting the 
scheme understood and accepted by the whole school, thus 
avoiding on many occasions the undesirable impression 
that a particular scheme is being imposed arbitrarily from 
above when it has in fact been approved by the boys no 


Fide his share in contributing to the common cause, ey 
j va thereby comes to feel that he is an essential part of the — 
paehool, and that the school is in part his. Thus the idea of 
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- Small numbers a he enice of csinblishind traditic | ms 
may be considered together. In 1919 there was the small © 
number of sixty boys in the school, and there were no 
established traditions. These were assets of the utmost — 
value. Though the numbers have now risen to approxi- 
mately two hundred the same freedom of thought and 
___ liberty of action obtain. The original plan was to create a 
school of two hundred boys, from the ages of 11 to 19, 
= balanced as to its various departments. It is still considered 
- .— that to exceed this number would destroy the balance, 
VS reduce the possibilities of personal contact, and fetter 
freedom. Inasmuch as the essence of such a school as this 
must be a community life—expressing a faith : an attempt 
to effect the marriage of professional technique with a — 
richness of community life—there cannot be any question 
of exceeding the limit of two hundred until the roots of the 
experiment have become fully established. e| 

In what respect has the trend of world affairs been a 
factor in our experiment ? Our answer is to be found in the _ 
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needs of the future. The world, we are told, has been 
passing through a difficult period. It has been described as __ 
a financial crisis, but it is more than that. The troubles of _ 
the nations have arisen largely from the fact that their 
attention has been focused upon finance, while deeper 
problems have been neglected. Man seems to be vastly 
concerned with what he calls prosperity, with material 
progress ; and this attitude of mind is perhaps natural in 
an age in which man has derived so much advantage from 
scientific progress. But we in schools should be careful lest 
we allow ourselves to be swept away in this rush for pros- 
perity and leave spiritual subsoils uncultivated. It follows 
that we must so devise our curricula and syllabuses that the 
attention of pupils will be directed to the fuller life that man 
can lead. We must see to it that boys rise above the level of ~ 
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potentialities. History, too, has a part to play in 
1c vit g that man, in a desire to become creative, may — 
" develop into something nobler and better than a purely | 
_ acquisitive animal. The study of languages also should lead _ 
_ to a broadening of the child’s outlook upon life and man, 
_ since he learns of the greatness of nations not his own. Here, 
_ indeed, may begin the dissolution of those artificial barriers 
a phat separate nation from nation. An elementary course of 
_ civics is surely essential if a school is to be of real service to 
% the community in addition to awakening the idealism 
_ which is innate in most boys but which is only too rarely 
__ aroused in a thoroughly practical manner. Ae 
___ These thoughts on the teaching of various subjects have 
“ “been prompted by the trend of world affairs during the 
4 post-war years, and to give them effect a corresponding 
change has been made, not only in the subjects taught, but 
in the spirit in which we have taught them. 
E _ The appearance of a second benefactor has been a 
_ fortunate and important factor. The first benefactor of the 
_ school was Alderman William Dauntsey, of the Mercers’ ee 
_ Company ; the second was the late Mr. S. W. Farmer if a 
_ (together with his trustees). Convinced of the soundness of A 
the school as an educational experiment, they came to its Ne 
financial assistance at the critical period when increased 
- accommodation was urgently required. Thus it came about 
that the spirit of ‘ self-help ’ not only promoted the greater 
Spirit of service and creativeness, but prompted a generous 
act on the part of a liberal body. 

The last factor is by no means the least significant—the 
co-operation of the teaching staff and governors from the 
inception of the scheme. It cannot be over-emphasized that 
little could have been done unless there had been, on the 
part of the teaching staff, both the willingness and the 
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sympathetic attitude shown by members of its inspecte 
Finally, behind the whole idea there has always been the 
practical interest of a zealous board of governors. 

We are now ina position to outline the educational pdlicah | 
and explain the underlying principles of our buildings and ~ 
curriculum. It is generally understood that the essential 
___ features of the educational policy of the school are : 


= (1) Education should prepare a boy (or girl) for ifein 
_— the full sense of the term. , 
(2) Creativeness and the spirit of co-operation must be 
manifested in all the activities of the school. 
(3) The English tradition at its best is still the best thing — 
f we know in education, and this educational tradition is 
best served when it is freed from its social accretions. 


In our building policy, those responsible have kept before _ 
them, from the beginning, a consistently clear picture of the _ 
end in view. They have committed their ideas to paper, and _ 
circulated them to others for consideration. Memorandum _ 
has succeeded memorandum, plan has followed plan, so — 
that, long before there was money available to erect a | 
building, the scheme, and its purpose and relationship to 
other plans and purposes, was clearly conceived. Intelligent _ 
anticipation prompts clear planning, and clear planning 
promotes efficiency. | 

The fundamental principles underlying the erection of — 
the buildings and the framing of the curriculum may be — 
stated briefly as follows : 


(1) There shall be abundant opportunities for every boy. 

(2) Every subject and every activity shall have its own 
* home.’ 

(3) There shall be some place of dignity—a Hall—worthy 
to serve as the centre of the community life of the school. 
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sland with the necessary adaptations to new needs as __ 
* ined by modern-world’ conditions. This implies a wide 
yut evenly balanced curriculum. There must not only be a — 
ensibility to the demands of modern life, but alsoan interest _ 


in, and a capacity for, practical achievement. ee 
_ Finally, we believe that the child should be given the 
‘most pleasant and healthy conditions for his development, 
at the same time demanding that he shall make his con- 
tribution towards keeping them so. Such a wide range of 
educational facilities, designed to give a full preparation 
Or - also implies extensive buildings. The school to-day 
SSeS ; 
E ts Library classrooms, with their appropriate libraries 
z or every subject. 
(6) A series of small library rooms for quiet reading. 
(c) Science laboratories, of which the biological labora- 
_ tory comprises separate rooms—such as the aquarium room, 
natural history room, micro- projector room, greenhouse, 
i and, in addition, its outdoor vivaria. 


ee (d) Music block, with separate sound-proof practice 

(¢) Workshops for woodwork, engineering, and metal- 
work. 

(f) Farm buildings, with cow-houses, dairy, poultry- 
houses, and so on. 

(g) Rooms for general activities, e.g. reading-room, 
games room, and separate rooms for the Miniature Stage 
Society, Model Railway Club, and other societies. 

(hk) A Hall. This has two stages—one at each end of the 
Ha!l—for music and plays. Plays and concerts are produced 
each term ; sometimes in collaboration with other schools. 


- strations, and exhibitions of pictures, of fine art, of pott 
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and of photographs are held. The pictures displayed : are 
frequently changed. 

It is also a place where local activities of an ediscaltie : 
nature can find a home. Weekly meetings of the local 
orchestral and other societies are held in the Hall; the © 
Women’s Institute and the Horticultural Society frequently _ 
meet there ; and, of course, local inhabitants and the pupils © 
of the focal schools are encouraged to join with the school © 
in attending the lectures and plays given. 

Turning, now, to the general activities of the school, we 
find masters and boys joining together with a common 
interest and enthusiasm in many departments of social | 
recreation and education. A brief summary, though it can-— | 
not convey any adequate sense of the reality of these activi- | 
ties, may serve to indicate the nature of the influences under © .| 
which a boy will come during his school life. | 

The following societies exist in an active form, and each 
day one period at least, usually in the early evening, is set 
apart for them : Science Society, Literary Society, History # 
Society, Dramatic Society, Music Society (both Choral and 
Orchestral), League of Nations Union, Arts and Crafts _ 
Society, Field Club, Folk Dancing Society, Model Railway _ 
Club, Miniature Stage Society, Philatelic Society, Debating _ 
Society, and Film Club. Several study-circles have been _ 
formed. A new building has been erected specially for — 
indoor games and reading. 

A happy result of the school’s gradual development is 
that no clash of interests occur between one society and 
another, or between the activities of such societies and 
organized outdoor games. It is insisted that all medically 
fit boys shall play games, but, even so, games are not 
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allowed to claim the whole of a boy’s free time to the dis- 
advantage of the work of societies. A fair allocation of time 
between the societies is effected by previous agreement 

' among those concerned, by organization, and finally by the 
publication of a calendar giving the events of the term. In 
this way the term’s scheme of visits to places of interest is 
carried out without difficulty, and to the great advantage 
of the formal school-work from which the work of the socie- 
ties cannot be distinguished. To complete the account of the 
facilities available, mention should be made of the hundred 
acres of land, the farm, the orchards and gardens, and a 
botanic garden, which immediately surround the school. 
These special facilities make a big appeal to some boys— 
and for their benefit a course of study is arranged. The 
school is fortunate in its country-side, which abounds in 
interest for lovers of natural history, archaeology, and 
history. 

And now something about the curriculum. The school is 
arranged in sets for the teaching of mathematics, science, 
and languages. The usual examinations are taken, but 
(as it has been previously explained) those responsible for 
the curriculum are concerned not so much with the exami- 
nations to be passed as the lives that lie before the boys. 
Nevertheless, it is found that the broader conception 
of education is not detrimental to good examination 
results. 

Avenues are opened up to all kinds of careers. For in- 
Stance, specialization in rural studies (including agri- 
culture) is possible in the case of boys whose bent lies in 
that direction. 

Civics is taken as a form subject by upper forms. For 
this purpose the services of members of Parliament, county 
councillors, district councillors, and their clerks, are en- 
listed. Speakers on international problems are invited to 
give assistance whenever possible. 

Workshop experience is given to every boy, because it 
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_ the future properly unless they carry from school some 


- Biology is taught throughout the Lower sad M 
Schools as well as to the Upper School. It is conside1 
that no boy or girl with life’s urge full upon them can faond 


facility for assimilating broad biological ideas, and for 
solving the biological problems that will confront them at 
every turn. Incidentally, there is no difficulty about 
approaching the problem of sex, for on a basis derived from _ 
the study of biology, and from experience with the animals _ 
of the farm and country-side, there can be presented with- 
out any diffidence a straightforward statement and expla-— 

nation which need merely be regarded as a piece of know- ] 


ledge necessary to boys on their way through life. ] 


Each year the school issues a report, the purpose of which | | 
is to report progress, and to outline the aims and methods _ | 
used in the school. Each member of the teaching staff sets | 
down his views upon the work of his own department. It is | : 
not pretended that these aims and methods are correct or 
beyond criticism, but in their preparation there lies no small © 
value. It is also of importance to mention that masters meet j 
frequently at round-table conferences, at which all matters _ 
relating to the general welfare of the school are discussed. | 
This has led to real correlation between the subjects taught. 
The scheme of science work embraces general science, 
engineering science, woodwork, arts and crafts, applied and 
pure mathematics, and there is much advantage gained by 
this linking up, for the reason that masters know intimately 
the work that others are doing. General science is taught at 
first without any subdivision into chemistry, physics, and 
biology. History masters meet and discuss their problems 
with biology masters. The teaching of good English is con- 
sidered to be part of the work of all masters, particularly 
in the lower forms. Or, to take another example of this 
collaboration, whenever a school play is produced, there_ 
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schoolboy is seldom the known quantity which he has 
ll too frequently been accounted in the past, the experi- 
nent can neither be conducted according to a set formula _ 
temas in mere statistics. For those concerned the 
XE ent is a living faith : to understand, one must live _ 
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The essence of education is that it be religious. Pray, what is ree 
ligious education ? 

A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and rev= 
erence. Duty arises from our potential control over the course of events. 
_ Where attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, ignorance 
has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of reverence is this perception 
—that the present holds within itself the complete sum of existence, 
backwards and forwards ; that whole amplitude of time, which is 
eternity.—A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


: 
Leicuron Parx was founded in 1890 by certain mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, for the education of boys 
between the ages of 12 and 18. The object of the founders 
was to provide an education of a quality equal to that of © 
the older Public Schools, but expressing in its organization — 
and spirit the ideals of Quakerism. Up to that date there _ 
was no Quaker boys’ school in the South of England which © | 
did exactly what the founders wished, namely, prepare boys — 
for the universities, the professions, and the higher posts in 
industry. ‘The founders firmly believed that the sane balance 
between spiritual, intellectual, moral, and practical matters 
that has characterized the Quaker position at its best has 
an especial relevance to education. The school, therefore, 
came into being not merely to educate the sons of Friends, _ 
but to express through education the Quaker view of life. ] 
At the moment rather less than half the boys are sons of - 
members of the Society. j 
From its earliest days Quakerism has insisted on the — 
supreme value of human personality. It has followed in- — 
evitably from this insistence that Quaker schools have never _ 
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countenanced those authoritarian methods whose demands 
for rigid individual conformity to fixed standards, backed 
up by the severe sanctions of corporal punishment, charac- 
terized English education during the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, the deeply planted Quaker belief in the innate 
goodness of boys and girls sweetened the disciplinary 
methods of Quaker teachers and made them, even a 
century ago, peculiarly receptive of the friendlier methods 
which have lately won more general acceptance. In fact, 
the fuller and more joyous view of the processes of 
education which has come to many of us through the light 
of modern psychology, came to Quaker educators from an 
earlier and less scientific source—from the deep mystical 
conviction of the abiding light in every human soul. Thus 
modern psychology, now gratefully accepted by Friends 
as companion to an apparently irrational conviction, re- 
inforces and redirects an educational tradition a century 
older than itself. Quakerism and modern psychology alike 
assert that human personality has an intrinsic value of its 
own—a value independent of its place in a society. 

But although Quaker thought begins inevitably from its 
high estimation of human personality, it does not end there. 
Quakerism would remain a poor, unuttered thing if social 
obligation were neglected in its conception of the purposes 
of education. Because every individual man and woman 
is important, so are their neighbours. There is, therefore, in 
Quakerism, a stress, not only on the individual’s right to 
free and vigorous development, but also on his organic rela-~ 
tionship with society ; he is part of it, and it is part of him. 
From this it will be clear that Quaker education, growing 
naturally out of Quaker belief, necessarily lays this twofold, 
balanced stress on the individual and on society ; but not 
On society as conceived in national terms only, for Quaker 
theology has never viewed God as a territorial law-giver 
with a bias in favour of Englishmen. And, because their 
conception of God enabled them to estimate at their true 


the F eid shania were nurseries cer sympathy ine ay 

of intolerance, and upholders of the international idea « 
century before the League of Nations. The schools of the 
Society of Friends had, and have, many weaknesses, but | 


intolerance, nationalism, and educational conservatism — 


are not, we hope, among them. 2 | 
All this somewhat special pleading, for which I hope to be | 
forgiven, is necessary if Leighton Park is to be understood 
and placed in its true tradition. That is the soil whence it | 
sprang ; but every good gardener knows that much besides _ 


the soil goes to make a healthy plant. Now to the plant. 
In respect of the freedom it allows, Leighton Park prob- 


ably stands on the right of left-wing schools. We believe 
that freedom is an essential condition of healthy growth; 
but we do not believe that the free personality is achieved 


in the absence of restraint, or that children develop the — 
best in themselves without external guidance and sugges- © 


tion. But as ‘ correct behaviour with bad emotions is not 
enough,’ we endeavour to adjust the needs of the individual 
will to the requirements of society by providing an en- 
vironment ‘ in which desirable emotions shall become com- 
mon and undesirable emotions rare.’ In small measure, 


therefore, mild punishment, some restraints, some depriva- — 
tions, creep into our school life ; but they are neither too — 


evident nor too restrictive. 


The most obvious element in the disciplinary side of our 
school life is the prefect system. There are school prefects — 


and house prefects, all appointed by the Head Master in~ 


consultation with the staff, the jurisdiction of the latter 


being limited largely to their respective houses. A prefect’s _ 


responsibilities involve the maintenance of good tone in the 
school and the performance of the various duties—such as 
dormitory duty, occasional prep duty, and so on—that form 
part of the day’s routine. But more important than any 


rouune duty or disciplinary influence is the prefect’s position — 
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of leadership. Ultimately it is on his capacity to lead 
and to inspire that rest his success and usefulness. And the 
best leader is he who rules without coercion. Corporal 
punishment and fagging is forbidden. We regard fagging as 
a waste of time for the fag and of more than doubtful value 
to the boy who uses the fag. There are many occupations a 
young boy may indulge in, to his own salvation and to the 
good of the community, vastly more productive than 
making toast or washing the tea-cups of an older boy who 
probably ought to be doing it himself. It is difficult to see 
any useful purpose served by the fagging system that cannot 
be infinitely better achieved in some other more creative 
activity. I hope to suggest some of these ways of escape 
later on in this essay. 

A word should be said here about ‘ marks,’ which are 
the more obvious, but least important, part of the dis- 
ciplinary scheme. I can quite imagine that a small school of 
the ‘ family ’ type, especially if it contains no boys over 14, 
can get along happily without any ‘ penal’ system. But it 
becomes less easy to abstain from some form of mild punish- 
ment as the school increases in size. With all its imperfec- 
tions, our scheme works moderately well for most boys, but 
like most such schemes, it fails with a very small number. 
That is not sufficient to condemn it. Briefly, it is this : for 
any breach of good citizenship, such as unpunctuality and 
the many small misdemeanours boys are prone to, masters 
and prefects may give ‘ marks’ if they feel it right in any 
particular instance to do so. The essence of the scheme is 
that up to a point these marks may not carry with them any 
punishment ; beyond this point punishment in the form of 
deprivation of liberty begins. Out of 140 boys, the number 
of those overstepping the border-line of impunity varies 
from two to about ten or twelve in any one week. When a 
boy is receiving too many marks, this is regarded as a 
special case ; with him the system has failed. More in- 


dividual and more subtle methods are then resorted to. As 
Nu 
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is of far greater. Sumerians’ ‘thas ne system ; a hous se 


system if the needs of a particular boy demanded it. The 


ee Sixth Form are exempt from such petty punishments. They — 
3 are expected not to be silly. If they are silly, it is usually — 


enough for them to realize it. 

I know there are many arguments against such a system. 
My claims on its behalf are pragmatic rather than ideal. 
It avoids all the grosser forms of punishment still common 
in our schools; it is mildly reformatory, the ‘ marks’ 
usually acting as a reminder in the interests of good 
‘manners and punctuality rather than as a punishment. 
_To those, on the one hand, who would maintain that ‘a 
good hiding is simpler and better,’ I would answer that 
the ease and vigour with which a punishment can be 
inflicted is more a measure of its foolishness than its effec- 
tiveness ; to those who would prefer no punishment at all, 
I would ask, on pragmatic and ‘ natural’ grounds, why a 
penal system is necessarily wrong ; and I would add that 
any system which ‘ puts a boy on his honour’ not to sin is 
immoral and psychologically dangerous. Finally, I would 
ask the critic to read the previous paragraph in close rela- 
tion to succeeding paragraphs dealing with the creative 
side of the school’s activities, which far outweigh in influence 
anything of a purely negative nature in the ‘ mark ’ system, 

And now to self-government. Here again we hope to 


master or the Head Master would cut right through th e 
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gain the best of both worlds. We provide a good deal of 


opportunity for the expression of public opinion, and we 
provide plenty of scope for young people to shoulder the 
responsibility of running societies and committees. Of self- 


government in the sense of a school parliament or jury 


system, which legislates for or judges, or awards punish- 
ment to fellow citizens, there is nothing. No doubt such a 
system has many good features ; but, after all, we have so 


many things to do as individuals in a school community — 


are “the best pent for inet go sate ment. — 
ee a constitutional monarchy, with most, fag iss - 

_ of the democratic checks and balances. We find it | 

difficult to provide time for a boy to be at once a student 

vith facts to learn, a growing personality, an artist, a 

_mathematician, a craftsman, a legislator, a judge, a jury- st 

a, a criminal, all in one day. So we leave out the legisla-_ 

tive and judicial classes, hoping that the criminal class 

will not appreciably increase, and believing that personali- 

_ ties are not fundamentally neglected. 

_ The centre of what organization we have is the School 

_ Council, whose constitution permits it to discuss any sub- 
ject affecting the life of the school. It consists of two 

b members from each form, elected each term in form meet- 

> ing, and two representatives from the staff. The Head 
_ Master is president, a boy is secretary ; detailed minutes g 

: are kept of each meeting and business is conducted on 

_ formal committee lines. The Council meets three or four 
_ times a term—always on the first day of term, when it has 

a good deal of business to get through. It appoints the 

-members of the Union Committee, it chooses the com- 

_ mittee for the school magazine, the boys’ sections of the 
Library Committee and the School Cinema Committee. 

_ Auditors are appointed for all committees holding and 
spending money. The Union Committee is an important 
body, having considerable funds at its disposal. It con- 
trols the choice of, and payment for, the daily and weekly 
‘papers which are read in the houses or the school library ; 
it keeps a watching brief on the organization of the hobby 
system, allocating funds for development here, or suggest- 
ing economies there. The Library Committee controls the 
selection of books for the school libraries, and the function 
of its boy members, who are chosen from all parts of the 
school, is to represent the reading requirements of their 
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committees hoe are in the majority. and the school Oi ounci 
can and does ask for reports of their activities, r isa 
___- €ritical suggestions if need be. +e 
__ As sane an attitude as possible is maintained towards pi 
oe difficult problem of sex enlightenment. We like to think that — 
~ no boy leaves the school who has not, either by ourselves or 
___ by his parents, received sensible, helpful, and unsentimental 
instruction on this subject. Biology has played an important — 
part in the curriculum for thirty years, and from it a boy © 
will learn the essentials of reproduction in the animal — 
world. But I would like to make two protests in regard to 
= biology and sex instruction. 
oy First, I abhor the view that biology should be given a 
twist in the direction of sex, making biological teaching a 
subordinate interest to that of sex instruction. To teach 
biology ‘with a sex bias’ not only prostitutes science 
itself, but places a wrong emphasis on the sex function in 
nature. Sex instruction must be subordinate to biology in 
the biology lesson ; the right teacher will know how to 
point the moral at the right place at the right time. The _ 
school must give him the opportunity and encouragement _ 
to do it. j 
| 
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Secondly, we must beware of expecting more than a little 
help from this intellectual approach. Too much has been 
said, by people who know too little of the sex development 
of boys, about the magically curative effects of biological — 
knowledge. The facts of the procreative processes should be 
explained to boys quite early, but, as I have said else- 
where, ‘ those who think that by some unknown subliminal 
chemical action scientific knowledge will automatically 
transform itself into virtue have themselves small appre- 
ciation of our problem.’! Knowledge and appetite are 
essentially different in nature. The reproductory functions 

1 Fathers and Sons : London University Press. 
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_ of rabbits are not necessarily related to the complex system 
of emotions that beset a boy in early adolescence. For some 
boys this side of adolescence becomes an intensely personal 
problem of overwhelming difficulty, requiring delicacy and 
some subtlety on the part of the parent or teacher who may 
have to deal with it. There is no space here to elaborate 
opinions on this subject ; suffice it to say that we regard it 
as part of the job of house master and Head Master to see 
that this difficult question is dealt with as frankly and ade- 
quately as imperfect human agency permits. 

Physical education has, we consider, a definite bearing 
on the tone of a school. We play the usual team games— 
cricket, rugger, hockey, swimming, tennis—all of which are | 
organized on a house basis for purposes of competition. 
Rugger and hockey, played in the autumn and spring terms 
respectively, are compulsory two or three times a week, 
cricket twice a week. These games are never organized on 
half-holidays. Fives and squash racquets are also played. 
We make no apology for compulsory games, believing that 
we gain more than we lose by them ; and the amount 

insisted upon is smaller than at most schools. In cricket, 
especially, we excuse the game to boys who have shown they 
do not shine at it, and who can show that they can employ 
their time more profitably. All games are organized by the 
Athletic Committee, a joint body of masters and boys 
elected by the school. 

The swimming of the school reaches an unusually high 
standard. Only in rare cases will a boy go through the 
school without becoming at least a moderately good swim- 
mer, and many become swimmers of exceptional ability. 
For many years now the greatest pains have been taken to 
develop this side of physical education and especially to 
train the boys in life-saving. All awards, from the elementary 
certificate to the coveted diploma, are gained, and recently 
no less than 85 per cent of the boys of the school had gained 
some award of the Life-Saving Society. 


apttatin sen education. Tei ig'one of the sadder Wan 
_ of English educational conservatism that the vast majority 
of the best-known boys’ schools of the country, with © 
notable exceptions, still rely on the haphazard vigour of 
organized games to train young bodies in the way ae | 
ought to grow. Cricket, football, the O.T.C.—what have 
these to do with the scientific, balanced, rhythmic culture of 
the human body ? The Scandinavian countries are genera- 
tions ahead of most English boys’ schools in their con- 
sidered, scientific approach to physical culture; and ~ 
English girls are half a century ahead of their brothers. — 
Until 1933 there existed no civil men’s training college for 
the teaching of physical education in England ; the new 
Carnegie Institute at Leeds, inaugurated with much 
courage and corresponding misgiving on the part of its 
sponsors, will require much boosting before backward edu- _ 
cation authorities and head masters will consider it worth 
while. We believe, therefore, that we have added to the 
value of games by a carefully organized system of physical 
education on the Danish system, involving not only scien- — 
tifically planned work in the gymnasium, but remedial 
gymnastics to meet individual needs. Experience has shown 
that the right type of physical instruction is a moral force 
within the school. 

But the school’s contribution to the emotional and intel- 
lectual growth of adolescents rests not on any single avenue 
of approach to a specific problem so much as on the wider 
realization that no education worth while should do less 
than strive to cater for all physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual phases of a boy’s growth. ‘ The compleat boy ’— 
that, in a nutshell, is our objective, often as we may fail to 
‘compleat’ him. For we have found, time and again, that 
moral problems disappear, and penal systems fade away 
like the pomp of Nineveh and Tyre, when young, vigorous, 
strongly desiring natures find some soul-satisfying job to do. 


seams “te half of the child, ace of Gi ae of e 
him The older Public Schools set the pace, and in pathetic — 
the vast army of public day secondary schools _ 
have followed their lead. And so, in a world where the _ 
_ greatest cultural need is the capacity to live the good and 
~ productive life outside the factory and office, our schools are 
turning out half-educated, narrowly intellectualized citi- 
zens, with a culture epitomized in the petrol-pump and the 
_ talkie. Feeling, taste in art and literature, satisfied emo- 
tions, manual skill, trained eyes, the stimulating sense of 
_ achievement in the creation of simple beautiful things, the 
__ joy in the construction of useful things, the satisfaction of 
doing anything—these things are denied to those who need 
__ them ; and all in the name of efficiency. This gap we strive 
to fill. And we claim that we fill it at no sacrifice to intellec- 
tual achievement, as our record of university scholarships 
shows. 
Briefly, by a minimum of organization, we utilize some 
_ of the time when boys might be kicking their heels to 
ie nobody’s good, least of all to their own, in occupying them 
| _—scwith ail manner of leisure-time activities, for which excep- 
| “ae 
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tionally fine equipment exists. Every day, between tea and 
prep, an hour or more is set aside when boys are expected to 
be occupied in some approved activity. We say: ‘ Here 
are dozens of things that you may usefully do ; choose one, 
or two, or three of them, and let them be your main in- 
terests, not only during this hour or so each night, but on 
wet afternoons, on Sundays, and any other sensible 
occasion. Choose where you will ; but choose.’ The element 
of compulsion enters, very mildly, into the two last words, 
but it is only just sufficient to project the indifferent boy out 
of his indifference. Results have justified it. And they may 
choose any of the following activities, each of which has 
several subdivisions which are too detailed for mention here: 


BS Hee H. A, pany Historical, pay taareidivers Sc 

Its activities include play-reading, essay and ree 
vf writing, dramatics, and the study of all forms of literature _ 
_ and biography ; archaeology in all its branches, involving 
personal visits to places of local interest. 3 
_ There are also Senior and Junior debating societies and _ 
an extensive elocution scheme. 
Musical : School orchestra and choral group. Musical — 


plays, frequently Gilbert and Sullivan, are produced every 
other year. 

Scientific: Natural History Society ; Camera Club; 
Mechanical Society. These involve discussion and practical 
work in all forms of scientific studies. The Natural History 


Society has published two valuable memoirs—Birds of the 


School Grounds and Neighbourhood and IJnsects—on the natural 
history of the school grounds and locality, and is preparing 
others for publication. Wireless, microscopy, &c., &c., 
model electrified railway. 


3. Reading in the school library. It has been estimated — | 


that 5,000 books per annum are read in the school, form, 
and house libraries. 

4. Art and craft work : Art group, carpentry, pottery and 
modelling, bookbinding, leatherwork, tinsmithery, beaten 
metal-work, metal-work. 

5. Social : There is a flourishing Scout Troop which has 
some claims to originality in that it includes in its member- 
ship some of the boys in the Lads’ Club. 

The Lads’ Club, with its head-quarters in the same de- 
lightful hut as the Scouts, is organized with the twofold 
object of providing an opportunity for healthy learning and 
playing for 30 boys from a local municipal housing estate, 
and also of providing some training in social work for our 
boys who help to run it. 
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An extension of this social interest goes beyond the school 
_ itself. Our aim, as in the opportunities for foreign travel 
it outlined briefly below, is to introduce boys to reality, 
_ thereby hoping to make them think. The utterly fatuous 
nature of the contention that the O.T.C. introduces a boy 
to the reality of war, and therefore makes him dislike it, can 
best be realized by those who have imagined the essential 
differences between the Somme in March 1918 and a school 
parade ground. But some forms of reality we can get. 
Hence, in the Easter holidays, parties of older boys have 
joined work camps among the miners of South Wales, 
working with the men, living in their cottages, and learning, 
invariably, to like them and therefore to understand them. 
Last term we had a return visit of thirty-two miners who 
spent a week-end at the school. 

We have realized that it is dangerous to strain too far the 
sympathies of immature minds ; we must, I am sure, con- 
tinue vigorously several forms of social work in schools, but 
we must not forget that too much of it may have serious 
reactions that do not make for emotional stability. It is 
wrong to awaken deep sympathies too early, before intel- 
lectual development has achieved its directing power. Our 
main object has been to introduce young people to the 
technique of social service, not to stimulate their emotional 
susceptibilities. Boys of 16 have a right to be happy. It is our 
first duty to secure that happiness. 

6. International study and travel : There is a Junior Branch of 
the League of Nations Union in the school. Out of this all 
the usual lectures, discussion circles, &c., develop. There 
is no doubt that the international idea is a part of the school 
atmosphere. But, beyond all this, there are exceptional 
opportunities for foreign travel so that real personal contact 
and experience become possible to a boy. There are two 
Travel Scholarships of £50 each, which are sometimes 
divided, to enable a boy to ‘ travel as far as he can, as hard 
as he can, as cheaply as he can.’ By now we have ceased to 
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missed out : 


1929. To Australia via the Cape as assistant steward on a 


tramp ship. Washed 1,800 crocks a day. Home via 


Suez, calling at Australian ports. 


1930. To Constantinople via Danubian countries and back 


oe 


via Salonica and Athens—5,250 miles, half by train, — 


135 on foot, river-boat 850, sea 1,770. ‘ Frontier 
incidents,’ visit to monasteries of Mount Athos, &c. 
1931. 5,400 miles in Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Ger- 


many—550 miles on foot. Finished up with a term at 


Hamburg University. 


- 1932. Denmark, Norway, Lapland, Sweden, and Finland— ~ 


1,400 miles within the Arctic Circle ; 674 miles by lorry 
or on foot. Distance, 4,500 miles. Cost, £25. 


1933. Cycled through France and Spain, troop-ship to 
North Africa, home via Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Belgium. Distance, 5,000 miles. 
Cost, £24. 


In each case a careful and illustrated report of the 
journey is required. There are also several other scholar- 
ships of small value enabling boys to study and travel for 
short periods abroad. It: is hoped this Easter to charter a 
steamer for parents and boys to travel from Venice to the 
Dalmatian ports of Yugo-Slavia. 


A word about the craft hobbies : the full-time arts and 
crafts master cannot possibly cope with all these activities. 
In bookbinding, pottery, metal-work, leather-work, skilled 
craftsmen, who are themselves earning their living by this work, 
come along each week to teach the boys. The classes are 
voluntary, but good manners suggest that they should be 
well attended ; and therein the boys get contact with a fine 
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| is a mere Peutine of our scheme of lei ure-time = 
ations. One could write many pages on the successes ee 
3 failures of this attempt to cater for all sides ofa growing ~ 
boy. But that the considerable work involved is worth while 
we have no shadow of doubt. Too many indifferent, rest- 
less, aimless characters have been captured, too much mise 
directed, riotous energy has been canalized, to leave us 
_ doubting, in spite of the few failures. The system is elastic, | 
and it is usually possible to cater for special needs. 
Although considerable space has been given to that side 
of the school life that does not involve purely intellectual 
_ training, it should be made clear here that we work to a g 
_ full time-table, comparable with that of any Public School. ge 
_ All the university and professional examinations are pre- 
_ pared for, including 1st M.B., the Higher School Certifi- 
_ cate, and the humbler School Certificate. Our record of 
| scholarships to Oxford and Cambridge is one of which a 
_ school may be proud. But we do not regard the passing of 
| examinations as of first importance. A normal day’s 
_ arrangements are as follows : 
3 7.0 Rising bell (cold bath), 
ia 7.30 Breakfast. 
8.35-8.48 Pa (physical training in the open 
bs air). 
8.50 Prayers and Collect. 
g.0-12.50 School (20 minutes’ break at 11 ; hard 
wholemeal biscuits supplied). 
1.0 Dinner (vegetarians catered for). 
2.0-3.45 Games or leisure time. 
4.0-5.20 School. 
6.0-7.0 or 7.30 Hobby hour. 
7.0 or 7.30-8.30 Prep. 
8.35 Supper. 
8.45 or 9.30 Bed (according to age). 


& 5 | 
ae “ “ci ey a till seven on chaps, history or oder 
_ sions. On Sunday morning the school attends the Fri is’ 
Meeting in Reading ; those who wish to do so may attend — 
other churches with permission every third Sunday. The © 
afternoon is free from 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. for walking, — 
_ eycling, hobbies, reading, and any other sensible occupa- _ 
tion. Between 6 and 6.40 p.m. there is a quiet reading — 
period ; evening Meeting, held at the school, begins at — 
| seven, and there is a period of free time before bed- © 
time. 4 
= The curriculum of the school aims at providing the usual 
ac general education up to 16, with more specialized work up | 
___ to 18. There is no special bias ; up to the School Certificate — 
stage all boys are expected to take some science ; those tend- _ 
ing to the more literary side take biology, those aiming at __ 
a more scientific career take physics and chemistry, and 
=e those who are to prepare for medicine will begin biology 
| in the Sixth Form. I should add that biology is the main 
science for all in the lower part of the school. Latin and 
French are compulsory subjects for most boys ; Greek and 
German are alternative. History, ancient and modern, 
including European, is taught throughout, and the reference 
library is fully used in its teaching. 

So far we have not accepted in their entirety any of the 
newer ‘ methods’ of teaching, of which the Dalton Plan is 
perhaps the best known. Any master is free to use, and often 
does use, group and individual methods of instruction, and 
in the Sixth Form instruction takes on a more specialized ~ ' 
and individual character. We feel perfectly free to experi- | 
ment where necessary, and there is a general acceptance in 
the school of the belief that there should be more learning | 
and less teaching. As far as possible most subjects are taught 
in ‘ subject rooms,’ where the master has his own apparatus 
at his disposal. + 
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There are no subject or form prizes, and there is none of 
that scramble for marks which so often drags a child’s 
energies away from learning as an end in itself towards a 
means of grubbing for a few extra marks, a system that 
frequently leads to wholesale cribbing. Assessments of a 
boy’s progress are made by grades, a B y 5 which enable 
him and us to know what standard he has reached. This 
system is, of course, truer and more just. Who is to say that 
of two boys who have gained f one is better than another ? 
We know, and they know, that their work is that good, 
and that an a or a y lies in wait for them round the 
corner. A boy need compete against little but his own 
inertia. 

Religious instruction takes place once a week in each 
form—not on Sundays. In the lower forms the life of Christ 
and Bible stories are dealt with ; in the higher forms the 
study becomes more critical. Fundamentalism is regarded 
as an enemy to faith, and the findings of modern biblical 
criticism are fully accepted. The structure of the Bible, its 
sources, and the very varying value of its various parts, are 
approached with an open mind, and discussion is free on 
any subject, religious or philosophical, that may arise. The 
great world religions come in for consideration, and this is 
usually regarded as an opportunity for team work in the 
reference library. Christian history, shady and bright ; the 
implications of Christian ethics on modern national and 
international problems ; pacificism (treated from all points 
of view, from that of the Navy League to Laurence Hous- 
man), are all topics for free discussion, and mix naturally 
and inextricably in divinity and essay periods. 

As far as practicable, religion is related to life ; and the 
absence of a consecrated building makes the veil between 
lay and sacred things a transparent one. Our Sunday eve- 
ning address may be a discourse on the human soul, a ser- 
mon on the Sermon on the Mount, a talk on Japan or 
Russia, on unemployment or Nansen, on peace or on war ; 
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On the whole we have not been unsuccessful in achieving 
these aims, if one may judge from the lives of those who — 
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have passed through the school during the last forty years. 


Many Old Boys have attained distinction in the learned 
_ professions, and many hold posts of great responsibility in 
the industrial life of the nation. The most modest assess- 
ment of their very varied contribution cannot escape the 
fact that a high proportion of Old Leightonians have shown 
themselves to be more than lawyers or doctors or scientists, 
and more than business men. Their work and lives have 
expressed a sense of vocation higher and wider than that 
demanded by average professional or business morality. In 
the realm of industry, in particular, some have made great 
contributions to the enlightened recognition of human needs 
- in factory and workshop. We like to think that the school 
has not been entirely without influence in the work they 
have done. 

One of the problems we have set ourselves consciously to 
face is that of providing a moral and physical equivalen 
for the O.T.C. In some ways, in the physical training and 
hobby system and in its international interests, some of that 
object is being achieved ; but higher than these visible 
achievements I place the spirit in which the school is con- 
ducted, the tolerance of opinion, the acceptance of the 
international idea, the stresses laid on the ultimate values 
in life. Although I believe that the O.T.C. stands for, and 
even inculcates, certain desirable virtues, and although 
I agree with its supporters in asserting that ‘ the corps’ 
does not produce fire-eaters, yet I am convinced that the 
ultimate influences behind it do not make for a constructive 
view of citizenship, and that the training of boys to the use 
of arms leaves on malleable minds the conception of war as 
a permanent human institution, as inevitable and needful 
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© Love of their country was the first thing, after their 
~ God and their King, that they should teach every boy. 

Nowadays there seemed to be a feeling called inter- 
_ nationalism. He had never understood it ; he never knew 
what its advocates really meant. They cence seemed 
_ to be a collection of people who preferred somebody else’s 
- country to their own. It was really a pose. . . . If his 
hearers gave proper military instruction to their boys 
their pupils would realize what war really means... . 
There were large numbers of people who imagined that 
one got on in this world with peace—what he called, the ES 
“kiss and cuddle ”’ policy. That had never paid in this - 
world ’ (Field Marshal Lord Milne, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Public Secondary Schools Cadet Association ; 
reported in The Times, 6 January 1934). 


| We are glad to note that he puts God first ; but we wonder 
| why! Against that misguided, unimaginative nonsense, 
| education has to fight a pitiless war ; not with the weapons 
| of sentimental kiss-and-cuddlism, but with the realist instru- 
ments of imaginative and constructive thought. It is not 
_ easy, but that struggle in the educational sphere represents 
| one of the objects for which Leighton Park exists. The 
| problem has never been better defined than by Vera 
Brittain in that noblest of all war books, Testament of 
Youth : 


“I do not believe that a League of Nations, or a Kel- 
loge Pact, or any Disarmament Conference, will ever 
rescue our poor remnant of civilization from the threaten- 
ing forces of destruction, until we can somehow impart to 
the rational processes of constructive thought and experi- 
ment that element of sanctified loveliness which, like 


The ‘imagining’ of that problem and its solution is — 
possibly the most vital, as it is the most difficult, obstacle — 
that modern education has to face on its moral and social _ 
oe side. And no one so far has solved it ; few have faced it, 


wrapped up in Vera Brittain’s words, ‘ the rational pro- — 


“<a 


 S: 


Those who follow the lead of Field Marshals who have never — 
understood what internationalism means are not likely to — 
make the first contribution. | 

One key to the closed door of international sanity is 


cesses of constructive thought and experiment.’ Here is a 
signpost that ‘ progressive ’ schools cannot afford to ignore, 
for there is a danger in the ‘ progressive > school to be so 
preoccupied with the emotional errancies of children as to 
forget that these youngsters have a brain and mind which ~ 
must be used and filled. Young people must learn to think, 
and they must have something to think about—* where 
attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, ignor- 
ance has the guilt of vice.’ It was A. N. Whitehead also 
who said, ‘ The race which does not value trained intelli- 
gence is doomed.’ It is equally true to say that intelligence 
without imagination is death. Imaginative dominion over — 
our own lives and imaginative interpretation of the lessons 
of history are our only salvation. To the training of the 
intellect and to the stimulation of the imagination our school 
is unrepentantly committed ; but we realize that such train- 
ing is irrelevant unless emotional stability is achieved and 
maintained throughout a boy’s career. Here again, then, 
we strive to achieve the best in the old and the best in the 
new. 

There we are, then ; not perhaps stripped naked ; even 
a little idealized ; maybe confusing our aims with our 
achievements. If I have made our face to shine with too 
great a lustre, may I be forgiven for saying things we are 
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By 
BEATRICE M. BAKER 
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ScHOOL is one of the oldest girls’ 
_ boarding schools in England, for it was founded in 1858. 
It had for one of its earliest homes a large Georgian house 
_ in Clifton, Badminton House, hence the somewhat irrele- _ 
- vant name of the school. 2 
_. As the school developed it was necessary to think of a — 
- more suitable environment, and the choice of position fell 
_ to me. I was guided in my choice by the conviction that 
_ proximity to an interesting town, intellectually alive, is 

_ essential to a girls’ boarding school, if it is to be free from 
_ those dangers which tend to attack isolated communities. 

_ Situated as we are, the staff have the opportunity to de- : 
| velop their many interests, and to take part in the various 
| intellectual and social activities provided by such a ccentre —s— 

| as Bristol. tie 
| I think it is fair to say that the staff do not suffer from ae 
any undue pressure of work at any time, except, perhaps, ae 
. at the end of term, as is usual everywhere ; we are therefore : 
__ remarkably free from overtired and querulous people. The Ae 
___ living conditions are good, and leisure time brings complete : 
independence for each one to direct her life as she pleases. Me 
The result is a very active out-of-school life among the staff, : 
in which they follow various pursuits and meet people quite 

apart from school life. Thus they not only bring to their 

work freshness of outlook and power of initiative, but the 

very freedom in which their personalities are living prevents 


- unhappily, sO often blights the cache fee Bi Rens Anoth 


feling of alsa, tostloctaalty ac 1 bo 


Age 


very fortunate result of these favourable condtéans re 
staff is the pleasant and harmonious tone of the staff rode 


People are not tempted to air their stronger differences of — 


opinion in public, with the result that there is a tolerance 


and sense of humour not too common among groups of | 
workers. 
The girls, in their turn, as well as being affected in- 


directly by the outlook of the staff, also benefit directly as __ 


they pass up the school, by the opportunities they have of 
taking some part in the extra-mural activities of the uni- — 
versity, and of seeing something of the varied types of life 


of an industrial city. In these ways we avoid anything © 

which savours of the cloister and feel that the school is part 
of a larger civic community. The school is also situated 
near country which is most interesting and beautiful ; the — 


Mendips with its caves, Glastonbury and the site of the old 


lake villages, the Cotswold country, the Wye valley—all of - 
these are within reach for school excursions for the en- 
couragement of interest in geology, archaeology, nature © 


study, and kindred subjects. 


It will thus be seen that one of the aims of the school is to © 


put the girls in a position to develop wide interests and 
breadth of sympathy in order that they may enrich their 
personalities and be trained as good citizens of an interna- 
tional world. Here we are helped by the fact that there is a 
strong branch of the League of Nations Union in Bristol, 
and the older girls are able to attend meetings in the city, 
and thus hear prominent speakers. They also have similar 
opportunities within the school. In 1932, our Visitor, Lord 
Cecil, did us the honour of coming to us for Speech Day ; we 


have visits from Professor Gilbert Murray, who is the 


President of the School Council, and amongst others, we 


} 
| 


nann 


have recently had lectures from Miss Major, Dr. Ernest — 


Barker, Dr. Delisle Burns, Dr. George Dyson, Mr. Laurence 


consider it of in that the uture citizens shor 
cc ome Int contact withthe eas nea ag at 
1 and women who are striving to build the new worl 
r the same reason a party of older girls pays a nig 
sit to Geneva in August, where, for the last five years, — 
«they have had the opportunity, through the Junior Summer 
School organized by the League of Nations Union, of | 
_ Studying much of the work of the League, of hearing lectures 
Ae the specialists attached to the Secretariat, and of joining 
in discussions about the varied problems of a changing 
_ world. Realizing, too, what an important influence travel © 
can have on the young mind, we arrange at intervals — 
4 ee eeboo! journeys abroad other than those to Geneva. 
_ Interest in young people of other nationalities is stimulated oe 
© by the adoption of a German girl, a Greek girl, and an 
_ Austrian boy, under the ‘ Save the Children’ Scheme, oo 
_ and by having girls from other countries as pupils in the 
school. Sage 
____— However, if the girls are to become good citizens, they } 
> must, during their school days, have their interest roused in 
___matters of national as well as of international importance. 
They must gain some knowledge of the kind of life lived by 
: different sections of society, and, whenever possible, meet 
varying types of citizens. To accomplish this, arrangements 
are made for the older girls to visit factories, schools of 
different types, clinics, hospitals, settlements, and other 
institutions of public interest. Close personal contact with 
children from the poorest homes in Bristol is made possible 
___ by the Schools’ Country Holiday Home at Almondsbury, 
where children who have been ill or who are under- 
nourished go for much needed care for three weeks, a 
month, or perhaps longer. The Home is near enough to the 
school for the girls to visit it, and thus get into touch with 
the children, which is a valuable experience. Similar con- 
tact is again made through the ‘ Little Sisters’ scheme, 


2 r harmoniously with our own people and those of ott | 
lands, we must have the same aims in our own community, 3] 
and therefore a high standard of thoughtfulness, courtesy, 


from bullying, excessive teasing, or roughness ; and to-— 
wards those who serve us in the daily routine of 


we claim, not unjustly I hope, to hand on that tradition © 


of good manners which is one of the school’s most cherished — | 
_ possessions. : 


‘the second part of the motto: pro Deo omnes, and this — 


p in sti ‘with her x3 | 
‘Then, again, if we are to Sedie ona pes tol 


" 


and unselfishness is expected of the girls towards every 
section of the community ; towards the staff, friendliness _ 
coupled with what may be considered an old-fashioned — | 
respect ; towards each other, gentleness entirely removed | 


school life, courtesy and gratitude. In this way, too, — 


What I have said may perhaps be summed up in the first — ; 
part of the school motto : Pro omnibus quisque. That we may | 
in any sense be loyal to this ideal depends on our loyalty to | 
brings me to the religious teaching and outlook of this — 
school. 

Girls of all denominations are admitted : if any parents 
wish their children to be trained in the tenets of any par- — 
ticular Church, arrangements are made outside the actual 
school teaching. My own aim is to put before the girls the 
knowledge that the realization of a spiritual basis of life has — 
been the background of all that has been noblest throughout 
the ages, and to encourage absolute sincerity by the re- — 
statement of religious truths in conformity with modern 
thought. 

This teaching is supported by school prayers and services, 
in which the form of expression in hymns, readings, and 
prayers is carefully selected, and in which it is my desire 
that the girls should take an increasing part. I strive also to 
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~ teach the practical ethics of Christianity, and its relation to 


every aspect of their own lives and to those of their fellow 
human beings all the world over of every nation and 
colour. 

At this stage I might perhaps mention that some know- 
ledge of psychology is given to the older girls, so that they 
may the better understand the working of their own 
minds, and know in some measure how to cope with diffi- 
culties as they arise. They will realize also how this new 
outlook, far from undermining the religious teaching of the 
great seers, supports many of its claims and practical sug- 
gestions for the development of the spiritual side of the 
human personality. 

I have stated as clearly as possible what are my aims, and 
some of the methods that are used to accomplish them. 
I must now speak of the organization which helps us to 
develop these aims. First of all I think it is necessary that the 
school should be small, and that it should be carefully 
graded. Therefore we have two quite separate schools—a 
Junior School for girls from the earliest age up to 12, anda 
Senior School for girls of the ages of 12 to 19. In the Junior 
School the number of boarders is limited to twenty, in 
order that there should be no element of institutional life, 
and that each child should receive much individual atten- 
tion. This number would not allow of satisfactory grading, 
nor of the necessary variety of staff ; hence day children are 
admitted, to the Junior School, and the total number is 
limited to sixty-five or seventy. The teaching of the school, 
from a combined Montessori and Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, leads on to theoretical and practical work in a well- 
balanced time-table, and the children are prepared for 
entry into the Senior School at the age of 12. The Senior 
School is limited to a hundred girls, of whom eighty-five to 
ninety are boarders. A strictly limited number of day girls 
is admitted. These spend the whole day at school and take 
their share in all the activities of the boarders ; there is no 


~ the eer Blog | in an Sauaeh of the outside 

~The Senior School is organized in houses and ¢ 
instead of forms. Each house consists of girls of all asta 
that there is some semblance of family life, the older girls — 
helping the younger ones, and the younger ones learning 
from the older ones. The work is organized in groups, and — 
satisfactory arrangements can be made when a girl’s pro- _ 
gress has been uneven, as she may then be in different _ 
groups for different subjects. The teaching is in the hands of — | 
specialists, who are free to use the methods they have found — j 
to be successful, which are in most cases a combination of : | 

j 


om 


un ed 


class and individual work. The curriculum of the school 
is formed to some extent by the demands of the School — 
Certificate Examination ; this is inevitable, as the girls — 
pass on to one of the universities or receive specialized | 
training of some kind on leaving school. I do not think this — 
examination work entirely undesirable, as it tends to en- 
courage effort and concentration, and can be accomplished ~ 
without undue pressure and without too much interference — 
with the curriculum. The examination syllabus is arranged — 
over a four years’ course in English, history, geography, 
French, Latin, science (including biology), and mathe- 
matics, but the work is not confined to this syllabus. Every 
week an hour is devoted to the discussion of events of the — 
day, and to training in civics ; time is given to art, music, 
dancing, carpentry, and other handicrafts according to 
the capacity and wish of the individual girl. There is a four 
years’ course in world history—the ancient civilizations, 
Greece, Rome, Medieval Europe. The library is well 
stocked with books on the period, some lectures are given 
and each girl produces an illustrated book of her own on the 
period, emphasizing those aspects to which she has given 
special study. This work trains the girls in an elementary 
form of research, and from the subject-matter they learn 
much of the contribution of different civilizations to the 
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progress of the race, and the causes of decay ; they will, we 
hope, apply their knowledge of the past to the problems of 
the present and the future. 

After this period of preliminary training up to School 
Certificate standard, a girl is free to specialize in those sub- 
jects which specially appeal to her. A second language is 
studied intensively, while at the same time she has lessons 
in such subjects as physiology (including sex teaching), 
psychology, economics, the duties of citizenship in a 
democratic State, and is encouraged to develop that sense 
of service and responsibility towards her environment 
which should be part of the equipment of an educated 
girl. To reap the full benefit from this course it is essential 
that she should not leave school before she is 18, as these 
last two years are the most important part of a girl’s school 
life. 

Throughout their school days the girls are encouraged to 
do creative work in all the arts ; they find the studio a very 
attractive place, and the walls are lined with their own 
work (posters, design, lino-blocks, &c.), except at times 
when a lecture is being given on the history of art and space 
is necessary for illustration. Music is a very important 
branch of school life. There is instrumental music (piano, 
strings, and wind). Original work is encouraged in the 
aural training classes. Singing of folk-songs and sea- 
shanties and sixteenth-century madrigals is an outlet for 
emotional activity. Concerts, inside the school and outside, 
are a very frequent form of recreation, and the younger 
girls make their own music on the pipes which they them- 
selves have made. Lectures are given on the history of 
music, and there is a very popular Music Club, which 
meets each term. At these meetings, one of the girls gives a 
paper on a well-known composer, and arranges a pro- 
gramme of illustrations by the staff and girls and by the 
school orchestra. 

Drama and dancing take a due place in the daily life. 


"performances = york: roe Saket Suripides, and 
_ Gilbert and Sullivan have taken place. But the act ng 
which is most valuable is the production of their own | 
cos plays, charades, &c., which take the form of house compe- | 
__ titions. 4 
In these and other ways the girls are provided with means 
of self-expression in the hope that they will develop well- — 
_ balanced and harmonious personalities, but all the time 
emphasis is laid on the belief that human personality must 
subordinate itself to the necessities of the social environ- | 
ment. In these days when much stress is laid on the free _ 

_ development of the child, there is, in my mind, some risk = 
_of a lack of discipline which will militate against the 
5 stability of the social structure. | 
ee From this it will be gathered that discipline is considered — 4 
: of importance in the life of our school. There are rules of 
— which reasonable children clearly see the necessity if there 
is to be ordered freedom for all members of the community. 
There are no set penalties, as the need rarely arises. The — 
environment, which is a happy one, seems to encourage the © 

children to lead disciplined lives, and to develop freely and 
unself-consciously in such a way as to escape herd mentality 
and herd behaviour. This is largely due to the fact that we 
always have in the school older girls, who have been with — 
us many years, who help to create the right atmosphere. 
From among these older girls each house elects its captain — 

and vice-captain, and the whole school elects school pre- 

fects and sub-prefects. These school officers have much 
responsibility, and this, coupled ‘with a large measure of 
freedom, is excellent training for after life. Work is also 

looked upon as necessary discipline. We insist on a high 
standard, and this necessitates, in some cases, pressure from — 

those in authority. This usually brings its own reward in 

the joy of work well done, and once a girl experiences this 
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there is no more trouble. When a girl has shown a continued 


_ dislike of school work, she has been given perfect freedom 


to do as she likes on the school premises and grounds ; after 
a few days this has proved a cure, and she has asked to 
come back and join her fellows. 

There is no regular system of marks ; at intervals a group 
may be marked for a week or so to help each girl to realize 
her own standard. Prizes are never given except for leisure- 
time occupations. 

Leisure is considered an important part of school life, for 
* wisdom cometh by opportunity of leisure,’ Each girl has 
free time every day, and—while keeping in mind the advice 
of W. H. Davies : 


What is this life, if full of care 


We have no time to stand and stare ?— 


I expect her to use it profitably. Reading is a much appre- 
ciated ‘free time’ occupation. Other occupations are 
encouraged by house competitions in music, art, &c., and 
by the various school societies : the Nature Study, Regional 
Survey, Literature, Architecture, Sketching, Music, French, 
German, Debating and Photography Societies, and the 
League of Nations Union. 

The girls take some share in the domestic work of the 
school. Sewing classes are held for the provision of garments 
for Christmas presents to the various hospitals and other 
institutions in Bristol. ‘This side of school life is to be further 
developed shortly by the opening of a small department of 
domestic training. 

It is realized that the physical fitness of the girls is a 
necessary background to all their activities. Both Schools, 
the Junior and the Senior, have been specially built to give 
the maximum of air and sunlight, and arrangements are 
being made for many of the girls to sleep in the open air, 
The diet, vegetarian or otherwise, is well balanced, and is 


tions. Each rapert has a ‘Swedish drill ae i qreuneend 
three or four times a week ; rhythmic movements 
relaxation are not Reeriocked in both drill and dno : 
— lessons. Organized games—hockey, lacrosse, and netball in 
the winter, cricket and tennis in the summer—are played — 
every day, but no girl is obliged to play as often as this — 
unless she wishes to do so. While the standard in games, as _ 
well as in all other branches of school activity, should be — 
high, I think it is necessary to remember that games are 
mainly for recreation and to avoid too strong an element of ; ; 
competition when matches are played with other schools. i 
Gardening, nature rambles, geography expeditions, walks, _ 
are other forms of out-of-door recreation throughout the 
_year—swimming and sketching are added to these in the 
summer. The beautiful gardens, as well as the playing- _ 
fields, encourage the girls to spend time out of doors when 
the weather is suitable. 

There is in the school a sturdy attitude towards health, 
which is encouraged by keeping thoughts of illness in the — 
background, and not drawing attention to its possibility by 
the presence of nurses in uniform, or by the daily taking of 
temperatures at the beginning of term. This attitude and : 
the adoption of preventive measures, such as medical exam- 
inations and unobtrusive watchfulness on the part of the ~ 
nurse and matron, are responsible for a high standard of 
health. Infectious illnesses are rare, and when they occur 
it has been found possible to prevent their becoming 
widespread. 

I hope that my readers will find what I have said to be of 
interest. I feel perhaps we are in one sense too ‘ ordinary * 
to be included in The Modern Schools Handbook. We are 
making no great educational experiments, but we are try- 
ing to train our girls to be forward-looking citizens of a new 
world. I can perhaps make my aim clear by quoting part of 
a speech which I made on July 11th, 1931, our first Speech 
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_ *(1) Thoroughness ; hard work, accuracy, and per- 

_ severance. ‘‘ If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
_ doing well.” If I were dealing with one branch of school 
_ life only, I should call it “‘ scholarship ” ; but the same 
_ quality which makes a scholar of one girl will make a 
first-class worker in another sphere. This quality prevents 
loose thinking, foolish talk, and unbalanced judgement. 


a 


* (2) Breadth and depth of interest. 

* We want our girls to develop a love of all that is beau- 
_ tiful in literature, art, and music, and to gain such a 
_ knowledge of world movements that they will be suffici- 
__ ently interested to continue the study after school days. 
_ Thus the more superficial side of life will absorb only a 
| small proportion of their time and money, and they will 
| _ not be attracted by the cheap amusements which lurk at 
| _ every corner. We hope to train them in school to use their 
| leisure time well, so that in after-school days they may 
| employ themselves in a manner worthy of dignified 
| gentlewomen. To help in this, we strive to inculcate in 
| them a spirit of self-restraint and discipline which will 
| stand them in good stead amid the temptations which 
| await them in this era of social freedom. 


* (3) A spirit of service—national and international. 

* We learn in school life that we are members of one 
body—the school. This lesson, fully grasped, makes a 
sense of national membership possible, and then inter- 
national brotherhood. Professor Gilbert Murray said, in 
writing to the Head Girl, “ I shall look forward to seeing 
its (the school’s) pupils take a leading place in the great 
new work which is now beginning for national culture 
and international understanding.” 


CROHAM HURST 
By 
BERTA S. HUMPHREY 


Berore pescrisinc in detail the characteristics of 
Croham Hurst School it might be useful to refer briefly to 
these general educational aims common to most schools 
working on ‘ progressive’ lines. The use and practice of 
study, the habit of concentration, of orderly thinking and 
setting down on paper, intimacy with a good library, are 
all primarily aids to the development of mind and character. 
One aims at giving a groundwork of knowledge to increase 
powers of receptivity, so that the trained, exercised mind 
may be enabled to get enrichment from books, travel, 
people. One would develop sensitiveness to beauty and 
powers of discrimination. The instinct to make and to 
invent should be fostered and kept alive by exercise. Health 
of mind and body claims special attention. Games should 
be enjoyed, their place recognized, and the spirit that invests 
them fully realized. One would endeavour to harden the 
*soft® child, and to inculcate in the heedless a sense of 
responsibility for her own good health. 

However long the list may be, so much is omitted. There 
is character to consider, and the endeavour to turn out 
thoughtful women, makers of homes, and serviceable 
citizens, on their guard against popular hysteria. They 
should be steady under the stress of emotion and circum- 
stance, unselfish, high-minded. One goes further, asking 
that they should be spiritually minded, ready for service, 


alive to the needs of the oppressed and unhappy, anxious 
Pu 
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= hams and a iendahips ‘The list must still b -inco 
. “plete, because our aim is high and wide. But the i mmediate 
question for this article is by what methods does this oie 0] 
‘pursue these great and unattainable ideals ? What are it s | 
individual features ? q 
Croham Hurst School is planned to accommodate some 
Rot: 160 children, of whom twenty to twenty-five are house girls. _ 
_. _ They are admitted to the Preparatory School from 5 years - 
= of age, and are expected to remain for the full course, 
organized to carry them beyond the School Certificate 
Examination to the Sixth Form, leaving at 17 or 18 years 
of age. The school is within easy reach of London to the 
: north, and of open country to the south. It is recognized 
__~— as efficient by the Board of Education. | 
| “The combination of house and day pupils is well justified. | 
The contribution made by day pupils helps to preserve rig 
traditions, and widens the outlook in companionship, study, — 
and leisure activities. On the other hand, house girls enjoy — 
: a measure of intimacy and family life impossible to achieve - 
in the machinery of a large boarding school. The relation- 
ship between the children is friendly and stimulating, and 
to both house and day pupils the system is of mutual benefit. 
A partly resident and partly non-resident staff contribute | 
the same variety and vigour. 4 
The school curriculum aims at a standard of work which | 
includes for most pupils the London General Schools 
Examination, while university scholarship and entrance — 
examinations are prepared for in the Sixth Form. In this_ 
group, too, a useful post-examination year is spent in read-— 
ing special subjects, whether as a vocational preparation or — 
from the choice of the pupil. Freed from examination ~ 
requirements, tastes which were formed and fostered earlier — 
in school life can be pursued with greater enjoyment and | 
enrichment. 
The general plan of work is based on morning lessons | 
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' from nine to one, with fifteen minutes’ break at eleven. 
Periods are short, but in the Middle and Senior School 
double periods are used, while in science and mathematics 
the subject is studied for half the morning, thus introducing 
an element of protracted study. Lessons may be formal, or 
they may be run on the system of guides for individual work, 
a plan which has long been in‘use in the school. Work is 
arranged to suit the particular group of children and the 
stage reached on the syllabus. Group and individual work 
and variety in allotted homework are all part of class and 
home study. Illustrations are welcomed in the form of maps, 
charts, and models ; suggestions are freely contributed by 
the children, and information is gathered from home. 
Current events are discussed, especially in relation to 
history and geography, and comparisons are made. The 
afternoons are occupied in outdoor physical exercises, 
classes in practical science, dancing, painting, crafts, 
pottery, &c. 

No prizes or marks are given for class-work or prepara- 
tion. Symbols are used, but there is no competition. 
Examinations are set twice yearly, the results being listed 
and graded. Biology is taught from 14 upwards, parallel to 
general elementary science and specialized chemistry and 
botany. It is not, however, taken as an examination subject, 
in this way leaving the science teacher free to fit her subject- 
matter to the development of her particular group of 
pupils. An elementary survey is made of the science of life, 
including practical work, and covering biological prin- 
ciples and their application to the life of mankind. Thus the 
knowledge which the school requires parents to give their 
children on entry of some of the facts of life is later supple- 
mented from a scientific point of view. 

In art work, correctness in drawing is placed secondary to 
creative expression and to adventure in colour and design. 
Accuracy comes into its own, later, when required. One can 
observe an absorbed interest in the young colourist with 


where sae work, Sra skes en's chool, 
frequently displayed, the value of free odin re ‘felt. 

- Crafts can be adventurous, but finish, exactness and use 
count as important factors. : 
The significance of music can best be judged by out-o 
school activity and enjoyment. Throughout the ache 
course the music teaching includes sight reading, part 
singing, and musical appreciation and history, illustrated 
by gramophone records or individual performance. Most — 
children become familiar with one, often two, musical | 
instruments, and many succeed in making music a life 
companion. Form competitions, held annually, produce | 
cellists, violinists, pianists, and singers in friendly rivalry 
---and mutual enjoyment. An annual test of all mals 
’  talists, carefully graded and judged by a joint committee of 1 
: 


| music teachers, is a stimulating and standardizing dene 
ae. Acting figures largely in the work and play of a term, and > 
ee has many uses. A ‘ property loft,’ full of varied garments and 
accessories, is under the charge of an older girl. 

The usual societies in every branch of school life en- 
courage wider interest, and draw out many girls into group 
or individual effort that would otherwise be untried. 
Parents and friends are frequent collaborators, and me 
the societies the school makes use of its position near 
London by organizing expeditions to museums, pict 
galleries, concerts, and to performances at the Old Vic. The 
co-operative committee work between staff and girls serves 
as a good training-ground. Secretaries vie with each other 
to make attractive and constantly varied notice-boards. 
An active League of Nations Junior Branch keeps the 
school in touch with foreign affairs through meetings, while 
the machinery of discussion is frequently used as a medium 
for debates on international questions. The school is for- 
tunate to have amongst its members children from foreign 
lands and the colonies, who often contribute a wider outlook 
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| and different point of view. A strong feeling of friendliness 
has grown out of these chance contacts. Foreign visitors or 
new-comers are therefore certain of a kindly reception, and 
friendly relations are established, often for life. Lasting 
friendships are, indeed, a characteristic amongst the groups 
who have passed through the school, and are noticeable 
not only at the annual Old Crohamian week-end in June, 
but in more intimate companionships. 

Amongst the school activities should be mentioned the 
school magazine with contributions from past and present 
pupils. Recently an unofficial journal has made its appear- 
ance, containing articles from school only. Each term a 
subject set for poems produces many anonymous efforts, 
from which a selection is made and read to the 
school. 

Visitors, and there are many, generally comment on the 
atmosphere of freedom and happiness and absence of self- 
consciousness. A former Head Master of Sedburgh used to 
say that ‘ boys can be taught to be unself-conscious.’ This is 
true, and equally applies to girls. Public opinion can be 
fostered to approve readiness to come forward and do or say 
what is wanted, to disapprove of taking cover under ner- 
vousness. ‘There are many opportunities for speaking before 
others. On Fridays the whole school meets together for 
“Second Hall,’ when reports from officers are given, e.g. 
sub-prefects on order ; and officers on safety on the roads, 
&c. Praise or blame is equally reported, with constructive 
criticism. Forms also compose and give reports on their 
work and general activities of the term. Originality is wel- 
comed, either in acting, rhyme, parody, or song. These 
reports are ‘made up’ in ‘ form work,’ a period which 
provides opportunity for business to be carried through, 
reports given on different offices, and any problem or 
difficulty which has arisen during the week to be discussed 
and action taken to prevent repetition. In most cases the 
children suggest remedies or make new plans. The form 


- and secretary. It is a definite plan of the school to train gels’ 
to take their share later in social work, and to speak easily — 


. her oe Daleks ni epee act in turn as chairme 1 


| when they have opinions and suggestions to offer. The © 
routine of committee work, reporting of meetings and of 
work carried out, is practised in the detailed organisa 4 


of the school. 

In connexion with work in English, children from the 
lowest forms up to 11 years of age make up and give a short 
speech, once a term, on a set subject at a meeting of the 
Lower School. Toys, Dreams, Beginnings, Collections, are 


typical of the titles given. There is no competition, but — 
appreciation is expressed or advice offered on choice of 


language, delivery, and general interest. At a later stage, in 
the Middle and Upper Schools, debates and discussions 
take place. These are open to visitors. For years the school ~ 
debated regularly each term on a variety of subjects. 

There were frequent successes, but sometimes a lack of 
spontaneity was noticed. Recently, discussions rather than 
debates have been the plan, allowing for freer expression of 


4 


if 


thought on both sides, and the gradual forming and weigh- ~ 
ing of opinions instead of the holding of a settled point of 


view from the start. The meetings are popular, and many 


more children would speak if time allowed. On the whole, 


there is greater sincerity of thought and expression in this 
form of discussion than in the more planned debate, with 
considerable more alertness. Responsibility falls on every 
one, and no rigid decision need be made. 


Another recent experiment, an inter-form competition in 


public-speaking, proved an attractive enterprise. For this, 
five teams of four speakers entered from four different forms. 
Each team had to celebrate some public occasion, pro- 


+ 


ae | 


viding a chairman to welcome a visiting speaker, a pro- — 


poser and seconder of votes of thanks. Difficulty was found 
in deciding between the five performances. In the end the 
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award went to the youngest ‘ air-minded’ team, which 
celebrated the opening of a new aerodrome. Chairman : 
Lord Wantofly. Speaker : Lady Flyaway. Thanks proposed 
by ‘ Sir Alan Cobham’ and ‘ Miss Elisabeth Scott,’ archi- 
tect of the aerodrome. The other teams took as their sub- 
jects the centenary of Mrs. Gaskell ; the seventieth birthday 
of Cecil Rhodes (with a speech by one of the early Rhodes 
scholars) ; the opening of a village community hall, built 
by the local unemployed ; and a meeting to advocate the 
establishment of a nursery school in Croydon— Lady 
Norwood ’” delivering an impassioned appeal on behalf of 
slum babies. 

Crohamians, if questioned as to the most characteristic 
feature of Croham Hurst School, generally reply, ‘ Deport- 
ment Badges,’ ‘ Occs,’ and ‘ Form Books.’ Deportment 
Badges are valued by girls of all ages. They are awarded, 
at a general meeting of holders, for in-and-out-of-school 
carriage. The holder must maintain her standard, other- 
wise she is ‘ warned,’ and the badge may be suspended. 
* Occupations ’ is the school name for leisure work brought 
in to be judged by a committee of some members of the staff 
and representatives from each form at the beginning and 
end of term. Work takes the form of sewing, dress-making, 
embroidery, collections of pressed flowers, diaries of 
journeys, cake and jam-making, &c., &c., or sometimes 
a record of useful consistent help in the home during the 
holidays. Forms as well as individuals send in ‘ Occupa- 
tions,’ and these joint labours, done mostly in the dinner- 
hour and at odd moments, are directed to clothing the 
children of unemployed Welsh miners at the little ‘ adopted ’ 
school in Wales, or to making rugs and overalls and toys for 
the local day nursery. Rooms have been colour-washed and 
furniture painted, garden borders planted out and kept in 
order, and lawns weeded. Reading is another form of leisure 
activity. A book is recommended for each holiday and 
term, according to taste and years. This can combine with 


: Trollope, § Sale and ie women REA of the n 
. and, although the reading is voluntary, it is ‘done’ 


_ reach a high standard during the year are awarded a book 4 
_ ‘for excellent use of leisure.’ The same award is given for — 


_. original, success depending on the illustrations (generally _ 


teenth century, as well as more recent books, are suggestec 


‘most members of the school. A paper is set, and those who 


good * occupations.’ | 
Each form keeps a ‘ Form Book’ in which, at the end of 

term, events are recorded in verse, prose, parody, drawing, 

= 

and caricature. In the senior forms these records are highly — 


one to a page), the humorous captions, and the adapta-_ 
bility of the chosen scheme. Such titles as ‘ The Gardeners’ — 
Catalogue,’ ‘ A Concert Programme,’ ‘ A Special Edition of 
Punch,’ ‘ A Fashion Book,’ have proved very repaying, to 
compilers and readers. The brisk criticism that ‘Form _ 
Books’ receive when on show at the end of term—on — 
style, originality, humour, and pleasant appearance—is — 
valuable alike to those who give and those who take ! 

In a description of special features, perhaps this is the 
place for so-called ‘school discipline.’ The term ‘ self- 
government’ can be variously interpreted. At Croham 
Hurst School it is not so much self-government as govern- 


_ment in which staff and girls’ representatives closely co- 


operate. New prefects, from the senior forms, are elected in 
joint meetings of staff and prefects. Sub-prefects are 
nominated from a short list submitted by the forms. This 
latter office is a terminal appointment throughout the 
school, and, in the younger forms, carries routine duty 
only. Value has been found in a system of many minor 
offices held by older and younger girls, several of whom 
appoint their own assistants and organize their work. This 
is done especially in a Watch Committee for ‘ Safety First 
and Order’ on the roads, when several under-officers are 
a 
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an advantage, or in the order of classrooms, corridor, and 
garden, and care of property. 

At the end of term, if not oftener, staff and prefects inter- 
view officers and comment on the execution of the job. 
Then are awarded the coveted ‘ commendeds’ or ‘ highly 
commendeds,’ inscribed in red ink on reports. This pro- 
cedure of public announcement of awards and efficiency in 
office and of reports given by girls on their offices to the 
school is one of the most valuable school features. The 
principle is to draw attention to work ably done, instead of 
the old method of notifying what has been undone or ill 
done. The new way is better both for individual and com- 
munity. One hopes that Crohamians as parents, teachers, 
and employers may use the same method and find it prove 
itself as it has done at Croham Hurst School. 

The same method is successful in ‘ Dormitory Books.’ 
Each dormitory is inspected daily by a house senior whose 
comment is inscribed in the book, more often favourably 
than censoriously. Such comments as ‘ In excellent order, 
but what about the.windows ? ’ or, ‘ A pleasure to inspect,’ 
or, ‘ A fresh and airy dormie, but why does keep her 
letters under her hat ? ’ are typical, and the interest on these 
comments never stales. The books are produced at fort- 
nightly parliament, attended by all house officers and 
staff, the executive being composed of seniors and staff. At 
all meetings where prefects and seniors co-operate with staff 
on matters relating to rules, order, tone, or new schemes, 
opinion is outspoken. If, as rarely happens, staff and girls 
take opposing views, the matter is postponed for further 
consideration. The Head Mistress reserves the right of veto, 
a right not exercised more than half a dozen times in 
thirty years. 

A prefect is specially associated in a friendly way with 
each form, and joins in occasionally in ‘ Form Work’ and 
any social function such as the summer form picnic, or 
games in break. Through this means a problem arising 


ae ‘ticed, bya the influence ay eeeies of a prefect. D 
- ¢eulties such as hints of ‘ bullying,’ the it up i 
cliques or parties, and the possibility of loneliness in ce a 
_ little children are avoided or stopped by the casual presence e 
of an older girl. As well as keeping watch on the tone of the’ 

_ school, and organizing their duties under the leadership of 
= the Head Girl, most prefects also hold important school 
a offices. q 
: House girls are occupied on Saturdays with some pie 
3 paration, hand-work, music, house committees, country 
es walks, and the leisure activities which play so large a partin _ 
= their social life. Although divisions have to be made accord- _ 
__ ing to bedtimes, the house is also divided on some occasions _ 
vertically into sets to include the oldest with the youngest. _ 

Ages are mixed, and the healthy give-and-take atmosphere 

of a large family is experienced by the child from a lonely _ 
= home. The staff share in a considerable measure as guests _ 
and co-organizers in these activities. As a non-resident — 
member spends one week-end each termrin the house, there — 
is variety and, on the part of the house, responsibility to act 
as hostesses. On Sunday mornings the house attends a place © 
of worship, and later holds a choir practice in preparation 
for a simple evening service, chiefly planned by themselves. _ 
For half an hour the children and staff meet together for _ 
music and verse-speaking, arranged and contributed by 
various members in turn. The rest of the day is free for 
reading and writing letters. 

Thus set down, an impression might be received of 
over-organization, yet in the working there is no strain or 
fuss, but smooth running, with noticeable enjoyment and 
freedom. There are no prizes, and no punishments, the 
only material awards being for out-of-school leisure work, 
the only penalty some plain speaking from prefects, staff, 
or Head Mistress. 

The children now at school are growing up in a rapidly — 
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By 
NORAH E LAYCOCK 


‘Tuts scoot was founded in 1917 by Miss Isabel Fry, — 
who was the Principal until 1929, when it was taken over — 
by Miss Norah Laycock. Miss Fry felt that there was a 
-_— gap in the general education of girls which needed to be — 
= filled, and to explain her aims we can hardly do better 4 
than to quote her original prospectus. = | 


a ‘This school aims at educating children by practical _ 
ee work and experience, as well as by the usual school — 
subjects. It sets out to fulfil the needs of a child of average _ 
health and intelligence, maintaining that a fuller experi- 
ence of real things is needed in school life than can be _ 
supplied by intellectual work and games alone. . 
‘For this end a small farm is attached to the school, — 
and the children have a share in the activities and book- _ 
keeping connected with it. Experience has shown that 
children gain enormously by the added element of farm _ 
work in school life. It introduces them, almost uncon- 
sciously, to some of the simplest, healthiest, and most 
fundamental things in the world. Farm work brings with _ 
it its own proof of “ worth whileness.”’ It throws an — 
illuminating light on almost every classroom subject. — 
It engenders the habit of work and service, and it shows 
the child that work and happiness are, as often as not, 
identifiable.’ 


at at eg nid 2 aie eaten rae 
TS eteacer aa general standards of the school and the — 
: ear of public examinations show her to have been right. _ 
_ It has been found that this type of education gives more __ 
_ points of contact with actual life than are provided by a 
_ more orthodox system, that it renders the children more 
elastic and responsive to the demands of circumstance. 
~ One result of this is that they lose self-consciousness and 
- unnatural diffidence, and that the sentimental difficulties so 
_ prevalent in many girls’ schools are practically eliminated. 
Ee The arrangements for farm work cut across the usual 
_ division of a school into forms and ages. Eight groups of — 
children work under a member of the staff who was fully 
trained at Studley College, and holds the National Diploma 
in Dairying. Each of these groups includes children of all 
ages, and the responsibility for work rests largely with the 
‘Head’ of the group, who is chosen for efficiency and 
reliability in former work. She deals with the accounts, 
and to a great extent undertakes the organization of work 
and the management of the children under her, with the 
farm mistress as a final authority. 

The practical work is supplemented by a weekly ‘ Farm 
Talk’ on the food, management, and diseases of the 
animals, and this ranks with the general school subjects 
in the school examinations and tests. An agricultural show 
is one of the summer entertainments, and, though it is 
organised by the farm mistress, it is carried out mainly 
by the children themselves. 

On the morning of the show you may see small girls 
vigorously lathering pigs, grooming cows, cleaning harness, 
trussing fowls, combing goats, and brushing rabbits, as 
well as preparing for ‘ The Best Turn-out in the Stable 
Department.’ Dairy produce, including cream cheeses, 
is included in the show. 


= Head Goats? are ening crestinge c on the first ¢ ing 
_ term, and the farm is an unceasing source of 2 aida 
interest in the child’s school life. It is usually a scleaigal 
porting section of the school, much of the produce being 
used in the house. Although only a small patch of arable ~ 
land is included, the farm makes its own hay, and the _ 
children take part in all activities with the exception of _ 
heavy manual work. 4 

One of the school festivals is the so-called ‘ Stick-picking 
Day ’ in the spring term, when all the loose ends of work | 
on the farm are gathered up, repairs are done, meadows _ 
are cleared, and pasture made ship-shape for the summer, 
_ and, as a finale, the pleasantly tired staff and children— _ 
- for on this occasion even the most academic are included 
—gather round an enormous bonfire to eat potatoes and 
various good things provided by the kitchen department. 

As an illustration of the keenness with which work on ~ 
the farm is regarded, we may mention that at one time a 
suggestion was put forward for unfinished farm jobs to 
rank as remedies for slackness in other directions, but that 
this was found impracticable owing to the enjoyment that 
resulted from them. 

In their farm work, the children are in everyday contact 
with the essential simple life of nature, and in school we | 
try to keep the atmosphere equally pleasant and normal, 
and to avoid artificial systematizing. Small classes make it : 
possible for a classroom to look like a home study, without : 
the usual dreary uniformity of desks, and lessons are given 
round the table in pleasantly furnished rooms _ before 
cheerful coal fires. 

An only child of 9 in her first letter home said, * This 
is just like being at home, only there are more of us’ ; and 
this feeling is very general among the children. The usual 
attitude of pedagogic stiffness towards pupils has no place 
among the staff, and the children are not in any awe of 


me 


1 child, emda sas the ins ticew. beacaners aS 
rne a vital, active personality, not bound by sani 
te penal code inflicted by the staff. 
he's an active principle in the system of training, punish- 
‘ment—in the accepted sense of the word—is almost absent. - 
Corrective measures are applied when needed, with 
_ emphasis on the fact that the remedy relates to the offence. 
For instance : - ee. 

(a) Inefficient or careless work is returned, tobe repeated 

or supplemented in free time. s 


(6) Unpunctuality on farm results in an extra period of 3 ‘3 
_ time to be expended on such remedial farm occupations ae 
_ as hoeing thistles, &c., at a time when, normally, the child ae 


~ would be free. eae 
_. (c) Infringement of ‘silence’ rules means that the ts 
offender may have to eat her meal in silence for an allotted 
period—a much detested imposition ! 
These silence periods are only during ‘ rest’ after lunch 
and before ‘ recollection’ in the evening. 
| The aim in disciplinary measures is to eliminate the 
| attitude of the policeman. The children themselves largely 
| train one another ; each bedroom has a ‘ head,’ and honour 
| is the chief mark of her status. Repeated lapses in behaviour 
| are reported to the Principal, who endeavours to point 
out cause and effect of action rather than to impose an 
irrelevant punishment. 

The children take a certain share in the government of 
the school. A school assembly is held periodically under 
the chairmanship of the Head Girl ; this is carried out in 
the orthodox manner of a public meeting, with voting 
power determined by status in the school, and the sug- 
gestions carried by this meeting are submitted to a meeting 
of the staff for ratification or otherwise. 

The general course of ‘lesson’ instruction includes 


EO aford School Certificate at ré or 16; and relulayl 
- been good. During the last few years elder girls have stay a 


at school to take entrance or scholarship examinations pes 3 
Oxford or Cambridge. ae 
- This, however, is not the main aim in the scheme of 
education. To enable the children to possess as many — 
points of contact with life as is possible, to respond to © 
life’s stimulus, and to make the most of their natural © 
ability, are rather the aims of this school. The children are — 
responsive, they are equal to an emergency in a remarkable : 
» degree, and it can fairly 
responds to these ideals more speedily than might bed 
expected. 

The special feature of the school is perhaps that every 
child learns biology, which serves as a basis for knowledge — 
of life and its demands. After several years’ training in this © 
subject, the two upper forms are given a course in ; 
economics, which links up with, and amplifies, the biology. 
After all, man’s mental activities are largely, even if uncon- — 
sciously, a recapitulation of his physical biological ancestry ! — 
The fact that these subjects are favourites speaks for itself, 
and a live interest is taken in collecting specimens for the 
museum, caring for small aquaria, and similar practical 
side-lines of the science course. Chemistry and physics are 
only taught as explanatory adjuncts to biology, although 
more advanced work can be followed by senior girls. 

Sex instruction is not given in the form of bald facts ; 
although the children are not actually present at ‘ births, 
marriages, and deaths ’ on the farm, yet by their familiarity 
with animals, and their increasing acquaintance with the 
demand of protoplasm in all forms of life, they seem to 
deduce for themselves all that a child should know, and 
the literal details gradually dawn on them—without 
unnecessary or artificial difficulty. 
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In consequence of the fact that this school rather stresses 
science, Latin is taken as a ground-work for nomenclature 
and derivations, but in cases where it is needed for univer- 
sity entrance it is naturally taught to a higher standard. 
French is learnt throughout the school, and German when- 
ever it is practicable and desirable. The aim of the English 
teaching is to give children a knowledge and appreciation 
of their own literature and language, and to create a 
love of reading which will, it is hoped, continue through 
life. 

As it is impossible to understand the world of to-day 
without a knowledge of its gradual growth and develop- 
ment, history starts in the First and Second Forms with 
Bible stories and stories of Greece and Rome, and is con- 
tinued until, in the tenth century, England can fill the 
centre of the picture. Then with our own country, and 
later the Empire, in the foreground, world history is con- 
tinued until girls of 16 have some idea of the World War, 
its causes and immediate results. This is all assisted by the 
study of economics and the literature of each age. 

As a comparatively short period is covered by each 
form, it is possible to show the changes in architecture, 
dress, conditions of life, and the benefits derived by the 
great discoveries, geographical, scientific, and industrial. 
Here the contact is made with other school subjects, and 
geography forms an invaluable background for history. 
The time devoted to ‘ Current events’ keeps every one 
up-to-date, and often emphasizes the results of what has 
preceded. These current events are discussed on Wednes- 
day evenings, with articles from leading papers as a basis, 
in the informal atmosphere of sewing, weaving, and model- 
ling, and are often concluded with a symphony concert 
from the B.B.C. 

Even if a child is not brilliant, we aim at developing in 
her a wide interest in the world, without any political bias. 
It is felt that to-day children need a wider understanding 
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of the work. After all, it is the general spirit of enthusiasm 


It may be urged that team spirit would be absent from 
this school, but it is actually found that, although ¢ om 
do not take a prominent place in the régime, a very k 
team spirit exists both on the farm and in other soctionth 


that determines a competitive or team spirit, and this 
breaks out both in lessons and in the less academic sides 
of the school. It is one of the fundamental beliefs here hat 
it is more valuable for girls to spend time on the farm and 
on other practical occupations than on playing games 
every afternoon. Reliability, punctuality, account-keepiiialae 
and experience in dealing with those younger than one-— 
self are all gained in the time which is, in most schools, _ 
devoted to playing games. For this reason a team game is 
played once a week only, but it ss played min: and — 
includes the possibility of winning ‘ games colours’ ; and — 
each child receives tennis coaching in the summer, ‘sina 
the lack of this was found to be a social handicap on leaving © 
school. 

Physical exercise is of the average type, and every child 
has gymnastics and country dancing among her activities. 

The time-table of a typical day is the best means of show- 
ing the way in which the various interests are dovetailed : 

At 7 a.m. the elder children rise, and go out to farm until 
7.40 a.m. when the ‘ breakfast gang’ lay the tables for 
breakfast. After breakfast the children make their beds 
and tidy their bedrooms ; a second breakfast gang clear 
and wash up, supervised and helped by a member of the 
staff. 

At 9 a.m. there is farm work for all children until 9.40, 
but each day, groups of eight children do housework in 
sample bedrooms and bathrooms—floor-polishing, brass- 
cleaning, dusting, &c.—under the two matrons. A group 
is on duty twice a week only. 


nd 


, 3 * ler ai These gangs are arranged so that no 
child has an undue amount of routine work, but are planned 
ather with the idea of giving each of ties a hand in the 
a inning of her own school. It is not found that housework 
is at all unpopular, and in time of crisis volunteers are 


plentiful. 


_ withoutsupervision. At 2 p.m. there is sewing, either plain— 
which includes garment-making and the use of a machine— 
_ or embroidery of various sorts ; this is followed by lessons, 
preparation, or games until 3.30 p.m., when the children 
_ go out to farm for a period of seventy minutes. 

Lessons again from 5 p.m. till 5.45 p.m., when the 
_ children assemble for ‘ recollection,’ a very characteristic 
_ part of the school régime. As an endeavour to meet the 
_ varying points of view of the children and their parents, 
‘ _ aperiod of silence is observed every evening from 5.45 p.m, 
till 5-55 p-m., during which time the children assemble in 
_ the Principal’s sitting-room, where she then reads to them 
__ ashort extract from some helpful writer, the choice includ- 
ing the Bible, essays, poems, newspaper articles, &c. A few 
minutes’ silence follows the reading for the purpose of quiet 
thought. 

Supper follows, after which activities vary. No child is 
allowed to do work within half an hour of her bedtime, 
and this ranges from seven to nine, according to age and 
requirements. Evening diversions include lectures with 
epidiascope illustrations, concerts of chamber music, song 
recitals, or debates. Expeditions to theatres, concerts, 
factories, &c., are arranged on the average once or twice 
each term. 

Religious instruction is not placed on the same footing 


3 the courses, eearng and washing ' up of part - of the 
, &c., are done by different ‘ gangs’ of childrens a 


At 1.40 p.m. all the children rest on their beds in silence, © of 


than to give pele aly yaoi iristruolboes 
> “attend whatever places of worship, within reach, that t thei 
parents choose, and on alternate Sunday mornings 1 
can go by private omnibus to Oxford, where they atte fen 
any service available in the college chapels or elsewhere. 
In conclusion, it may be said that, first and foremost, 
every encouragement is given to each child to retain her 
own individuality, both in personality and work. 
With this in view, no rigid system of teaching is adopuie 
but it is rather varied to the wants of the individual child. — 
at They are, for convenience, grouped in forms, but the small-_ 
ness of these groups enables each one to have as much — 
personal teaching as she requires ; the time-tables are 
oe varied according to separate needs, and private lessons are — 
ae given if it is found desirable to supplement the ordinary — q 
—_ elass-teaching. q : 
=> The result at which we aim is to turn out good and useful — : 
i citizens who will contribute something to the general wel- _ 
fare, and who, although they retain to the full their own 
personalities, will realize that these must sometimes give - 
way to things of greater importance. | 


The Farmhouse School, 
Mayortorne Manor, 


Wendover, 
Bucks. 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL 
By 


L. WINIFRED NICHOLLS AND 
MARGARET A. ORMROD 


‘Tue Garven Scoot is a boarding school for girls 
from 3 to 18 years of age. Founded in London in 1917 as an 
open-air co-educational school, it was moved into the 
country in 1921—a change which resulted in the gradual 
loss of boy pupils and the development of the school to 
provide education for girls only. 

Our educational plan is designed to preserve indivi- 
duality while producing cultured, balanced personalities. 
In London we felt the need for contact with natural 
beauty, for open-air life, for quietness, and when the school 
was established in the country an estate large enough and 
varied enough to satisfy those requirements was chosen. 

Our community is not a big one (about fifty pupils), and 
no child is ever overwhelmed by large numbers of people, 
either by day or by night, in work or in leisure, though, by 
associating in small groups, small dormitories, and small 
classrooms, the children do learn the art of living together. 
We try to prevent the feeling that the school is an ‘ institu- 
tion ’ by avoiding rigid house rules and by fostering friendly 
relations between the pupils and the advisers who have to 
deal with them. Many of our leisure-time activities are 
shared by children and adults just as they would be in 
family life. 

Every day begins with a simple form of corporate worship, 
in which all join, no matter what may be their particular 
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- lasting value help to give othe pacts — to ow 
and feeling. bs 
Freedom is one of our school ideals—the true freedo: m1 ; 
which, because it does not preclude freedom for others, 
_makes adjustment to society possible. We want our children 
to be self-disciplined, and, as they win their own freedom, 
-__ external control is gradually relaxed. In the maintenance of 
we, order and in the direction of routine matters much good 
: work is done by the school cominittee, a body of five girls 
= chosen each term by vote of the school and staff. They — 
meet the school (including staff) once a week, at an assembly 
over which their chairman presides, and at which any 
person has the right to bring forward matters of common 
interest. Sometimes problems of a serious nature may arise, 
and in any case committee work calls for tact, discretion, 
and resourcefulness, as well as for sympathy, courage, and ~ 
self-control. These five girls are not expected to bear all 
burdens, however ; both group and individual responsi- 
bility are set and if control by the children breaks : 
down it is at once assumed by the staff. : 
We try to make the development of the emotional nature — 
as harmonious as possible by providing contact with the — 
best we can give in music, art, and literature as well as — 
with beauty in nature. There is also full scope for the 
creative impulse, stress being laid on original work of all 
kinds—in music, art, crafts, poetry, drama, dancing, | 
speeches, and lectures. Artistic, domestic, social, and 
practical activities are valued equally with intellectual work. 
It is our object to discover individual gifts, and to train 
them for service. Even while at school, the children are 
encouraged io place their talent at the disposal of others, 
and some real help has been given to the two villages in 
which our school has successively been situated. Regular 
entertainments in support of various village activities, such _ 
as the Infant Welfare Centre, the Memorial Hall, the local 
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: branch of the League of Nations Union, and personal 


service in Folk Dance and Dramatic Clubs have been 
given by our children, and one of the latest calls responded 
to was that for help with the ‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon.’ 
The example of staff service in village hall management, 
Womens’ Institute and Dramatic Club, is always before the 
pupils, as well as that given in local or even more remote 
political, economic, and religious circles, and they con- 
stantly have brought to their notice the manifold ways in 
which capacity may be used for social service. The school 
itself is a junior branch of the League of Nations Union, and 
frequent lectures from visitors, as well as from the staff, keep 
the world’s needs before the children. A collection is taken 
each Sunday at school, and the money is allocated by vote 
to causes for which practical service cannot at the moment 
be rendered. 

Our educational practice conforms to Dr. Adler’s theory 
of individual psychology and the will to power ; every child 
must feel the satisfaction and joy of successful achievement 
in some direction. Of immense usefulness in discovering 
how this can best be done are our weekly staff meetings, and 
the friendly relationship between staff and children. Some- 
body can usually gain the confidence of the child, and 
through the application of psychological principles it is 
nearly always possible to succeed even with the most diffi- 
cult and backward cases. Nothing is so rigid in our organisa- 
tion that modifications cannot be made, and the giving up 
of a subject, a change of teacher, a move of table or dor- 
mitory, often produce amazing results. Many a child 
suffering from a feeling of inferiority has been helped to 
gain a new and hopeful outlook on life by our appreciation 
of all work that benefits the community. 

In these days, when life and literature openly present 
points of view about emotional expression that were care- 
fully hidden fifty years ago, we are constantly faced with 
the necessity for dealing with the question of sex. The little 
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ae _ development. Definite sex education falls into its proper 
_ place in the senior school in studies of shining’ or = - 

- mentary psychology, while the older girls, who sometimes 

have personal problems of a significant, if temporary, 

~ nature, readily bring those to one or other of their adviser 
for private consideration. Discussion is invariably free ar 
-unembarrassed, and, though the children talk about their 
peonicms with each other, there is rarely any ‘ hole and 
corner’ conversation. The presence of cows, goats, dogs, i 

-and sheep on the school estate helps to familiarize the 
children with the question of reproduction in a natural and : 

ma open way. 

a ’ In planning our methods of work, it has been our great 

A desire to remove the element of fear. Competition and comme 

parison are avoided, each girl being expected to improve her 

own standard and allowed to progress at her own rate. We — 
have no marks or prizes, and no internal examinations. — 

Girls who show signs of being able to pass School Certificate _ 

or Matriculation are prepared for these examinations by _ 

their own wish, never as a matter of course, and never do © 
they sacrifice all else for the sake of their examination 
subjects. ? 
Except for such external examinations, fixed syllabuses _ 
are not much used. The children are allowed a good deal of 
freedom of choice as to the subject-matter of their studies, 
especially in history, geography, literature, and science. 
Undoubtedly gaps in the continuity of.their knowledge — 
occur, but is there one of us, brought up on the fixed syl- 
labus, who had no such gaps ? Moreover, we find that the 
gaps tend to be filled in gradually, and, if children learn 
how to learn, they readily find out later, when the need 
arises, whatever they have missed. Auto-education is en- 


couraged, and individual study and research are fostered 
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and stimulated. Special interests reveal themselves in the 
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way in which free-study periods are used, and this liberty 
to follow one’s own interests has resulted in remarkable 
developments. Free access to the art and crafts room has 
led to many outstandingly good achievements in subse- 
quent artistic careers ; one girl who in her school days 
dreamed, read, thought, and wrote of nothing but engines 
now holds qualifications in British aviation which she 
shares with only one other woman ; several have developed 
and used their early interest in music, drama, and dancing, 
for all of which they were given plenty of scope in their 
ordinary school days. We tend to get a fairly large propor- 
tion of artistic children, many of whom find it impossible to 
adjust themselves to the more rigid systems and the more 
exclusively academic standards of many schools ; and some 
of them are really super-normal in their possession of un- 
usual gifts. Because we consider each child as an indi- 
vidual, we follow no set plan of work. The method of 
appreach is varied with the different groups ; even, some- 
times, with the individual children in one group. Interest 
makes most things comprehensible, and we try to awaken 
that interest, experimenting and persevering in our desire 
to help and satisfy the most difficult child. We attempt to 
preserve the play spirit throughout our work, to abolish the 
sharp distinction between play and work which has some- 
times made school life and learning such a burden. 
Thinking of the child as using a threefold personality, we 
have devised a curriculum intended to preserve balance and 
harmony and meet the physical, emotional, and mental 
needs of the child. Our name—The Garden School—shows 
one of our aims, viz. to work out of doors whenever that is 
possible. The classroom buildings form three sides of a 
Square, and provide a space open to the south-east sun- 
Shine and sheltered from cold winds. All the classrooms 
open into this ‘ quad,’ so it is an easy matter to carry out 
chairs and folding desks to the pitch allotted to each group, 
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shower. Few people realize Sow acs. pa we fouthe the 
England enjoys until they actually keep a record. Durir 
the week of writing (February 1934), outdoor lessons ha 
‘been not merely possible but enjoyable, and on one day as. 
many as five periods were spent in outdoor work. The 
study windows are mostly of Vita-glass, so that the benefit 
of ultra-violet rays may be felt indoors. j 
Breathing exercises precede morning assembly, which is" 
followed by physical exercises, done outside on the terrace 
except in bad weather. The majority of senior girls have — 
voluntarily added to this two early morning periods, when — 


_— from 7 to 7.20 they run round the fields and enjoy them- 


selves in other forms of physical exercise, in company with — 
three or four advisers, before they dress for breakfast. Every | 
day from 12 to 12.45 there are organized games—hockey 
and netball in the winter, cricket and rounders in the 
summer. Tennis is kept as a summer evening activity by the 

_ older girls. Matches are played in all games, and for a 
small school our standard in hockey and tennis is high. Yet 
we do not make a fetish of games ; it is pure enjoyment that 
has brought success. We have found midday the best time 
for the organized game ; we believe that our children’s good 
health record is due partly to their being out every day 
when the sun is at its best. Rambles and paper-chases figure 
in the programme of summer week-end activities, and there 
is a traditional ‘ Pathfinders’’ moonlight ramble once 
a term. Some of the children sleep out of doors in (or out of) 
tents in the summer, when they are trained in careful 
camping by one of the advisers. 

The system of physical culture which we have adopted is 
Margaret Morris Movement, lessons in which are given 
once a week. Folk dancing and Dalcroze eurhythmics also 
provide exercise, and the value of all these 1s not limited to 
the physical, but extends to the emotional and mental 
spheres. Mention must be made of remedial exercises. 
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well exercises are prescribed to remove see a 
wie , though slight in themselves, might be a drawback = 
ithe child’s development. 

IF ncalsing how often in the past the emotional nature a 
i been neglected in planning the curriculum, we have 
tried to provide adequate training for it. A great deal of 
music is heard—the finest compositions, both old and 
_ modern. Music takes the place of a talk at one of the morn-- 
_ ing assemblies and precedes every Sunday service ; one of 
our evening activities is music appreciation ; ieee are 
singing classes and informal sing-songs, as well as aural 

- training classes for the majority ; nearly every one learns 2 

_ the piano, and a few play stringed instruments and join —-. 

_ in our small orchestra. Original composition is encouraged, ee 

_ and in some cases outstandingly good work has been pro- ae 
F duced. A generous allowance of time is made for art and os 
crafts, and a full-time resident teacher is kept busy direct- 
_ ing work in whatever branches of her subject the children : 
’ like to take up. The craft room is always open, and full 1B 
_ advantage is taken of it in free study periods as well as * 
_ during the week-end. More than one child has ‘ found’ e 

herself in the modelling shed and craft room. Pictures by — ~ 
_ our Old Girls have been hung in the Paris Salon, the Royal i 

Academy, and the New English Art Club exhibitions. 

Two of our Old Girls are successful sculptors and a third 

seems to be on the way to success. Great use is made of 

drama, both impromptu and incidental, during lessons, 
and it is more carefully prepared for performance before 
_ the school at the end of term, when such work replaces 
the usual terminal examinations, and makes a useful 
- revelation of the growth of capacity, confidence, and 
_ power. Plays in English, French, German, and Latin are 
_ presented every term under the supervision of the advisers 
_ in those subjects, as well as plays studied for the ordinary 


- “series of scenes from the history of science, one of whi ho 
‘was written by a child, the rest by the science adviser. Ot 
children love acting, and this, again, some have taker 
up professionally. 

.The emotional value of rhythmic expression is strongly’ 
felt. Dancing provides a healthy and enjoyable outlet ar 
all above the preparatory department. Original dances _ 
are frequently composed, and several of our Old Girls” 
have made a choice of dancing, Margaret Morris Move-— 
ae " ment, or eurhythmics as a career. | 

With mental powers set free by the removal of emotional — 
difficulties, the children are able to go forward well with 
the intellectual side of education. Some of them want to 
do academic work ; there are usually a few preparing for 
external eGuniieions, We do not, however, expect purely — 
intellectual work too early, and in the case of examination 
children, the intellectual side is balanced by keeping in 
their curriculum as long as possible the subjects of aesthetic 
and emotional value. No girl has ever confined herself to 
her five examination subjects ; musical and rhythmic work 
are always retained, and freshness of mind and originality 
of thought and expression result. All our members of staff 
are well qualified, and the intellectual type of child has 
all her needs satisfied. 

Religious instruction does not figure as a ‘ subject’ 
our time-tables except in individual cases where there is 
the desire to study the Bible or other scriptures. Our views 
are broad ; we try to bring out the underlying unity of all 
religions, and to show the children what special contribu- 
tion to the whole each of the great faiths has to make. 
Speakers representative of non-Christian faiths are heard 
with sympathy. We want our pupils to realise that religion 
is not separate from life ; thus, the subjects of our morning 
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J talks are by no means always what the narrowly orthodox 
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would call religious. Nor is the cause of animals and birds 
forgotten in our conception of unity ; we devote October 4 
(the birthday of St. Francis of Assisi) and the whole of the 
first week in May to thinking of their needs and claims on 
our sympathy. Our prayers are very. carefully compiled 
and our hymns selected with discrimination, so that people 
of all religions may join in them happily. All the children 
are free in the week-end to attend their own places of 
worship, if these exist locally, but most of them prefer the 
school service, which, with its short address, suitable 
hymns and prayers, and illustrative stories, is found more 
comprehensible and interesting. The faiths represented in 
the school at the moment are Christian, Jewish, and Hindu. 
A natural consequence of our beliefs in universal brother- 
hood is that we welcome pupils of all races ; the children 
live and work together without any national or racial 
prejudice, learning from each other and appreciating each 
other—the surest way to peace. By talking very freely about 
religious matters, and not being shocked by the children’s 
questions and challengings, we endeavour to help them to 
develop a sane and satisfying attitude towards spiritual 
matters. 

No account of Garden School life would be adequate 
without reference to some of the many projects which have 
occupied the attention of groups or of individuals. Such 
project activities are always changing, and one type of 
achievement, popular and well carried out, may not be 
repeated for years. A fine piece of co-operative work was 
our regional survey of our former village and its surround- 
ings ; a new one of our present neighbourhood has now 
been begun. There have been mimic League of Nations 
Council Meetings and mock general elections, complete 
with manifestoes, posters and candidates’ meetings, polling- 
booths and motor-cars. Every group study has its decora- 
tive frieze ; small people of ten have furnished a little hut 
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term ; entertainments are provided for the shoal sa Dil ie 
day ae other special occasions ; ‘ co-operative’ spee = } 
—one member of a group illowinn another—and indivi- 
dual speeches illustrate a term’s work in some subject ; 
the French Revolution has been presented as a ballet ; 
<n original poems have been set to music and expanded into 
_-——sopera-ballets ; a League of Nations Painting Book for Little 
a Children has been compiled, every page illustrated by our 
oy pupils ; books of verse by individuals and groups have 
7 been given to the school ‘ treasure-cupboard.’ One might 
-— add many other examples of the results of leisure-time _ 
| activities. Each child has some unorganized time every 
day. Organized leisure—about an hour each evening, in 
the two winter terms, for seniors—includes folk dancing, — 
music appreciation, and ‘ current events,’ while nearly 
every senior belongs to the ‘ Pathfinders ’—a group started _ 
by the children themselves to replace the usual Girl Guide 
company. 
The progress of all our children is carefully watched, 
the matron and her assistant working in close co-operation 
with the group advisers. Five minutes’ relaxation on the 
assembly-room floor, followed by half an hour on their 
beds, gives the children a midday rest from which they 
greatly benefit. Long nights are also insisted upon ; the 
little ones go to bed at six o’clock, the oldest girls at nine- 
fifteen, intervening times being fixed according to age. 
Vegetarian and orthodox meat diets are run side by 
side, the children of a growing section of the public thus 
finding their needs supplied. The last large meal of the 
day is served at six o’clock, and we find that this is the 
most satisfactory arrangement. Perhaps one of the severest 
tests of the success of a school’s methods is its health record, 
and we have this year been informed, for the second time 
in six years, that our insurance brokers have reduced the 
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We | tes prepare up Stat here peptic 8 or 
ots basis, believing that only so can children bi 
wrepared to meet the challenge of life to-day, with its 
yersonal, national, and international problems. Our great 
aims are the formation of character, the fullest sone | 

development of individuality along the lines of least 

resistance, clearing away hindrances, inhibitions, limita- — 
everything which interferes with natural unfold- 
nent. We believe that only those children will grow up 
feeling adequate to meet life who have self-reliance, self- 

‘control, initiative, and a sense of responsibility, and who : 

are prepared to exercise those qualities in their own social = 

‘environment, however that environment may change. ee 

_ These qualities are not enough, however ; there must 

be a new motive behind them—a Seconaiten of the one- 

ness of all life and of the world’s need for unity. Love, as 

a principle, is the driving and unifying force of the school, 

generating enthusiasm, perseverance, and aspiration, first 

of all in regard to the small community itself, leading to 

_ practical idealism in connexion with the larger world. 


_ The Garden School, 
Lane End, 
Near High Wycombe, re 
Bucks. 4 
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To xtrve INDEED,’ said Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ is to be 
- again ourselves,’ and, though he was speaking of immo 
tality, his words are as true of this present life. Life can 
____ ~ only be lived, in the fullest sense of the word, by those who 
as are truly themselves ; and to enable people to be them- 
x selves must ultimately be the aim of all psychologists and 
educationists, though they may approach it by various 
routes and call it by different names. 3 | 
_. To enable children to be themselves—that is, to put them | 
Soe in full possession of their lives—is, then, the aim of Malt- 
ay man’s Green. But there is more to it than that, for the 
children must gain by experience the wisdom which will | 
enable them to live those lives so that the world itself may 
be enriched by them, and the school, while they are in it, - 
must provide this experience. That is why it can never in 
any respect be cut off from real life. Life in natural condi- : 
tions to most children of school age means family life as | 
opposed to institutional, so that the school must provide as 
nearly as it can the circumstances of family life with all that | 
this implies. Thus the burdens and emergencies natural to- 
every family should be shared and dealt with by all the 
members, according to their age and ability ; the children’s - 
contributive actions to this joint family life being equal in > 
value and just as essential as those of the adults. To be quite _ 
consistent, my school should, of course, be co-educational, - 
but for many reasons—notably my own inability to carry © 
out co-education as I feel it should be carried out, and the : 
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unsuitability of the house for the purpose—I knew that I 
could accomplish what I meant and wanted only if the 
school were confined to girls. 

While it is quite possible to state clearly and definitely 
the aims of a school like Maltman’s Green, it is not so easy 
to be explicit about the methods by which these aims are 
achieved. In fact, ‘method’ is too rigid a word to use in 
connexion with the bringing up of children, where all must 
be flexible and capable of change—where, indeed, the only 
fixed principle is the keeping of an open mind. If one way 
prove to be a blind alley, there is nothing for it but to try 
another way, and as the methods of approach vary, not only 
according to the personality of each child, but according to 
the various stages of each child’s development, their num- 
ber is literally infinite. 

At school, as in the home, the only guide possible where 
children are concerned is the old nursery one of common 
sense—common sense borne out by imagination, wise and 
sympathetic understanding, and an infinite capacity for 
change. To make up one’s mind finally about a child is like 
putting a kitten in splints. 

This capacity for change is really a sensitiveness and an 
adaptability to the child’s point of view. As such it deter- 
mines the standard of work. Not that the standard is vari- 
able, to be raised or lowered according to each child’s capa- 
city—far from it. There can be but one criterion for any 
piece of work whether in school or in the world—the 
criterion of reality. A fixed standard of school excellence 
may ensure work that is correct and orderly, work that is 
academically true, but which yet may lack the truth and 
life without which it is valueless in the world. The corollary, 
of course, is that children have as big a contribution to make 
to reality as adults (this, be it emphasized, is more often in 
effort than in kind), and their contribution is of value only 
in so far as it touches reality. 

To carry out such aims as I have outlined, no one method 
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can be em Som Gy dear ponsible, I feel that 
aes are only transitory tools which are of comparatvay i 
importance, to be taken up when needed, but to be r 
lessly discarded when not having the right effect. * 
genuine conviction, however, of the educators, their balar C 
and sanity, seem to be of paramount importance—their 
knowledge of life as it really is, and their sense of humour. 
I feel that for real success in my school I must have for my 
staff ordinary people in an ordinary world. They must have 
a mastery of technique—that is, a power to teach—and they 
must imperatively be expert and up to date in the use of 
such tools as they employ. 4 

In the matter of work, the girls are divided into groups 
according to age and capacity. ‘The groups vary in numbers 
from six to twelve, and each has a group mistress, whose 
business it is to find out the capability of each individual | 
until she finds a gift in one direction or another. The find- 
ing of some gift or interest in one particular field acts, as it 
were, like the turning on of a tap which pours courage into 
the child to attempt work in other directions. Many ap- 
parent complexes are merely the conditions produced by 
nerves that have been played upon by fear and adverse 
circumstances, and no progress in any direction can be at- 
tained until these are smoothed away. When, by the lack of 
fear of punishment and by complete intellectual freedom, 
these conditions have righted themselves, all exaggerations 
will disappear, and, with the freedom which is only gained 
by self-discipline, the children will find courage to carry 
out the things which are real to them and which matter, 
and to do the difficult drudgery often necessary to attain 
the achievement of their desire. 

The actual work of the school is based on what has proved 
to be the natural taste of all children, with ample freedom 
for the child who diverges on to lines of her own. All work 
is voluntary throughout the school, except where the 
exigencies of an external examination put pressure, and 
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even here the choice of examination, and, to some extent, 
of subjects, lies with the girls. A general time-table is made 
for every one, with plenty of free time for each girl’s own 
individual interests, and each girl bases her own time-table 
on the general one, getting clear what work she wants to 
pursue for herself. This is done at the end of every term, so 
that there is no waste of time at the beginning of the next in 
getting down to work. In addition, the group mistress may, 
either at her own or at the girls’ discretion, ignore the time- 
table temporarily, and use the allotted periods otherwise, 
should it seem more profitable to do so. 

The work of the lowest groups, and again at the top of 
the school, is of course more untrammelled than that of the 
group which takes the School Certificate. It is in the work 
in the bottom of the school particularly that we find a real 
standard is acquired—the standard without which later 
work would be so hampered. Throughout the Lower School 
much of the teaching is individual, partly because this 
obviates the difficulty of each child’s different working pace, 
and partly because of varying tastes. We find this very 
marked in the teaching of history, geography, and science. 
In French, Latin, mathematics, and music there is more 
demand for class teaching. As an example of the value of 
individual work I would quote the achievement in geo- 
graphy of one small 12-year-old, who devoted a whole year 
to studying the transports of the world—with the aid of 
travel agencies, steamship companies, ordnance maps, and 
so on. Her four large maps, when completed, even included 
air-routes up to date, and camel tracks across the desert. 
Another girl, working individually in science, wrote and 
illustrated a complete scientific treatise on rodents. I quote 
these out of innumerable similar achievements as examples 
of the standard and finish which quite young children can 
attain. The accomplishment of this work gives so much 
more happiness than does the old convention of marks, 
competitions, and prizes. 


: this very real individual effort of the age at Raa te ) 
- ordinated so as to form the basis of the sound know edge 


necessary for their further work, especially for that done 
after School Certificate has been obtained. This examina- | 
tion is, however, taken only by those girls who wish to 
take it. <4 
The girls have much free time for their occupation rs 
though the tendency, especially about the age of 14, is to 
pack too many into each day. These activities range ‘hroupil 
the care of their pets at the farm, the making and mending 
of hutches and other equipment for their animals, weaving, | 
carpentry, pottery, jewellery, and every form of handwork, 
and the making of stage properties, scenery, and clothes. — 
It is noticeable that most of the girls who have passed © 
through my school tend towards the arts in their choice of | 
work. There appears to be a greater inclination towards — 
literature, music, and art than mathematics and its allied — 
subjects. Many of the girls who have gone on to the uni- | 
versity have taken their degrees in languages, literature, or — 
history, while only one girl has taken mathematics and one — 
other science. Many, whether planning for a career or not, — 
continue their edueation at one or other of the music 
colleges or some dramatic or physical training college. 
Work in Group Six is again individual and specialized. — 
For girls going to a university the programme is more or 
less defined, as also for those taking up music and art. We © 
find, however, that there are certain general demands : for — 
good concerts ; for various expeditions to factories, model 
buildings, museums, public works, and so on ; for teaching 
in modern history, both European and English, and all that 
pertains to it ; for more languages than they have hitherto 
had ; for dress-making, cookery, and millinery. A further 
step towards practical experience in Group Six is that the 
girls always have their own allowances, varied according to 
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_ joni as Paar have rota in so many ae direc- 
. No girl in Group Six has any official status other than _ 
ten her by her own individual personality, and nck 
| would be given an elder sister in a family. | 
Games, gymnastics, and dancing, and, in the summer 
istre, swimming, though not compulsory, form part of the 
ans work, and the matron and the games mistress combine 
_ to exact some form of fresh-air outing and exercise daily. In 
_ the matter of health, and especially when young, the girls 
_ may not have that freedom which they enjoy in other direc- 
_ tions, and are in this respect in the hands of the matron 
: and the house mistress. 
Their leisure the girls can spend as they choose, nie 
4q week-ends prove to be the most profitable part of the week 
_ from an educational point of view. Sunday is by general 
- consent the favourite day of the week. The girls have come 
_ to regard it, entirely of their own accord, as a ‘ different’ 
_ day—a day to be set aside for all the pleasant things for 
_ which there often is not time during the week. On Saturday | 
_ evening they may organize an impromptu play or a party, a 
and the day will be taken up with preparations for it, but oe 
on Sunday, until the service at seven o’clock, nothing 
claims them, and, even at that, their attendance is 
_- voluntary. 
Church-going is entirely optional. Very often a party goes 
_ off to church, or a few girls may walk across the fields to 
 Jordan’s Meeting House ; sometimes a party may go up to 
London to service at St. Martins in the Fields or the Temple 
Church. 
Always on Sunday morning there is a roll-call, when each 
_ girl gives in her name and the places where she may be 
_ found during the day. This is done more to prevent vague- 
ness in the girls’ own minds than for the sake of keeping 
_ acheck on them. For the rest they are free to do what they 
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_ to garden ; to do their handwork. Sometimes parties of | 

start off on all-day walks, taking a picnic lunch with ther ny . 

provided that they have made all their arrangements before- _ 

hand so that neither cook nor housekeeper have been i in- 

= convenienced. The day is rounded off by a short and quite - 

informal choral service, which has arisen out of the desire — 

____ of the girls themselves. There may be a few bad managers 

Rote who do not use their week-ends well. Naturally it takes — 

aS time and experience to learn how to spend leisure wisely, ¥ 

but the children, starting young, readily learn how to man- % 

age their work so that they are left with time for the pursuit — 

of their particular interests. Not that they learn without — 
mistakes—but in the companionship of others who have 
__ -attained a little more wisdom and a little more experience — 

their errors never become serious, and no harm is done. | 

These wiser and more experienced persons are not neces- 

a sarily members of the staff. To each of the older girls is 

oe allotted the sisterly guardianship of a younger one, and it~ 
is interesting to see how the smaller children turn in mo- 

ments of difficulty to these older ones, and how much help | 

and unselfishness they receive from them. The girls sleep 

three or four, and never more than seven, in a dormitory. © 
The dormitories are arranged carefully, big and little girls 
sleeping together as they would in a large family. The 
children make their own beds, and mop and dust their 
rooms themselves. At meals they sit in similar assorted 
groups at small tables with members of the staff. Bedtime 
is determined according to age. The small ones are put to 
bed and tucked up by the matron ; the older ones look after 
themselves, and if they must undress in the dark, so as not 

to wake the little ones who are already asleep, they accept — 

it as quite right and natural. 

Ideally, the children should not be prevented from 
making mistakes or protected from the consequences of 
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them. Practically,-freedom is the most difficult of stable- 
companions. Not that one would hesitate to allow the 
children to ride it on that score, but some one with greater 
knowledge and understanding of the difficult jade should 
be at hand in case of mishaps. 

As an example of the unconscious aid produced by what 
must at its best be but an imitation of family life, 1 have 
repeatedly noticed that a little girl with bad table manners, 
sitting next to other little girls, immediately develops worse 
table manners, whereas sitting with others of varied ages, as 
in a family, she soon sees her errors and, with no correction 
other than her own self respect, she puts the matter right. 
Similarly I have known an epidemic of bad language to be 
caused by placing a little new girl, who arrived with a large 
vocabulary, in a dormitory with other little 10-year-olds. 
That six 10-year-olds should sleep together is a totally 
abnormal condition. When, therefore, I re-arranged the 
dormitory for the ages of 10, 14, 16, 18, and so on, the 
natural sequence followed ; the epidemic slipped into the 
past as childish bravado. In just the same way unpunctu- 
ality and untidiness, because they encroach on the con- 
venience of other people, should gradually disappear be- 
cause of the consequent disturbance of family life. Thus the 
balance is readjusted and the ship, so to speak, trims itself. 

Because the children form the crew and not the passengers 
on board the ship, if one may be allowed to continue the 
metaphor, they develop a sense of responsibility towards 
other people, and a quiet self-reliance in the conduct of 
their own lives. Because of the complete lack of fear in 
their minds, they have a freedom in their relationships 
with each other and with the grown-ups in their com- 
munity that makes for courage and confidence in their 
daily lives. 

All kinds of unexpected developments arise when 
children are encouraged to be themselves, but they are only 
temporary, and the girls seem to leave school with a quiet 
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_ Tue rounpers of Halstead Place believed that there 
was need for a boarding school which, while it adequately __ 
_ prepared children to pass on to almost any type of good 
senior school at 13 or 14 years old, should include those 
improvements in modern education which, so far, had been 
but little incorporated into the practice of ordinary pre- 
paratory schools for boys, or even into many of those for 
girls. 
The chief of these improvements they felt to be the 
approximation of boarding-school life to the life of the 
home, e.g. a life of boys and girls together, considerable 
_ freedom, a friendly and frank attitude between grown-ups 
and children, leisure, much open-air life apart from or- 
ganized games and walks, a more modern diet, and sur- ee 
roundings of beauty and colour. Se 
Experience, since the foundation of the school seven 
years ago, has proved that children can pass on happily to 
types of school ranging from Charterhouse, St. Felix, or big 
day secondary schools, to Bedales or Abbotsholme, and do 
well there. The advantages of this are obvious, since it is a, 
very often premature to decide at 8 or g years what type of 4 
education will be most suitable for the child at 13. . 
Although the founders felt that, under ideal conditions, 
home life and a day school was probably the best life for 
children between the ages of 6 and 14, they realized that 
actually these conditions are frequently not present. So 
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enough for his real well-being. There are also fe 
__ families where parents have to live either abroad or r La 
_ district where no suitable day school exists. In the case c 
only children or of small families—perhaps of widely 
differing ages—the community life of a boarding school 
should provide a happier and more normal environment for 
= the child, and the stability of the latter life is also helpful 
to children from homes where there are difficulties between — 
. the parents. 3 
If the boarding school is to function as the home of the 
children, it seems natural and right that, at any rate while — 
they are young, boys and girls should live there together. i 
As in a family, the sexes will share some work and interests _ 
and at other times activities will be confined to one sex. __ Vs 
In class-work there is no more difference between boy ga 
and girl than there is between individuals of one sex, and 
although outside the schoolroom differences of interest are 
usually very marked, these can all be catered for and en- 
couraged provided there is sufficient space and a suffi- — 
cient number of children of each sex. The co-educational — 
school also gives the children the advantages of making — 
contact with adults of both sexes. 
Halstead Place was, therefore, started in 1927 as a CO- 
educational preparatory boarding school (and by co- 
educational we mean boys and girls in equal numbers), and 
we believe it was the first school of this kind in this country, 
apart from junior departments of senior co-educational 
schools. It was subsequently found, however, that a few 
children from the neighbourhood were able to come by 
car as day children, and many advantages have been 
derived from this arrangement. The good railway service 
planned for the near future will probably lead to building in ~ 
the district, and thus to an increase in the number of day" | 
pupils. . 
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Considerable variation in the types of home from which 
both boarders and day pupils come gives, by its broadening 
influence, an enrichment to the community. At the same 
time, the diversity of ideals on the part of parents, who have 
probably been attracted to the school for reasons which 
have little in common with one another, adds occasionally 
to the difficulties ! | 

The main house, chosen originally because of its beauty 
and simplicity, makes the ‘ home ’ and contains dormitories, 
playrooms, and dining-room. The ‘school’ buildings are 
outside, and are reached by covered ways. This division 
into home and school makes it possible, in spite of the 
number of children (about fifty), to keep any feeling of in- 
stitutional life away from the home. The boys sleep on the 
upper floor, near the head matron’s and one of the master’s 
rooms, and the girls are on the lower floor, near the under 
matron and the women staff. The dormitories vary in size 
from those holding two to those holding seven, and none of 
them faces north. The grounds, with the exception of the 
old walled kitchen garden, are all open to the children. 
Besides the cricket and football fields and lawns for netball, 
tennis, and a second cricket game, there is woodland, which 
lends itself for the many games which involve ‘ houses ’ and 
* gangs ’ and camp fires. There are also many fine old trees 
suitable for climbing, and under these summer picnics are 
often held. In the warm weather every one breakfasts out 
in the sunshine, and many of the children sleep out with 
some of the staff. An old herb garden surrounded by a high 
box hedge provides many separate little gardens for all 
children who care for this form of outdoor occupation. 

We do not aim at developing any one sort of individual. 
We hope to encourage all the children, in their different 
ways, to be completely honest (realizing the importance of 
honest thought as well as honest speech), full of zest (so 
that they know how to enjoy hard work in all its forms— 
intellectual, manual, or social), and to have imaginations 
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developed enough always to see the other’s point of view, 
and we aim at a relation of complete friendliness, combined — 
with respect, between children and adults. 

Our life, in chapel, classroom, or free time, is planned 
with this development in mind, but in the classroom ‘work 
we must combine with this the attainment at 13 + of the 
necessary requirements for entrance to a senior school. This, 
in normal cases, we have not found difficult, and several 
children have been able to win scholarships. 

We have always employed a modified form of the Dalton 
Plan throughout most of the school, because we believe 
that to know how to work is the most important thing to be 
learnt in the classroom. We have often been struck, when 
children have come to us from other schools at, say, 10 years 
old, by how helpless they are when set to ‘ do a job on their 
own,’ even where their knowledge of the subjects is good. 
We feel strongly, however, that group lessons in such subjects 
as history, geography, and literature are of great value, as 
is also group conversational work in French, whereas in 
mathematics the children must work at their own pace, 
with the assistance of an occasional group lesson. This — 
semi-Dalton arrangement gives us the advantages of 
specialist teachers rather than a form teacher teaching all 
subjects, and the children thus enjoy the benefits both 
of contact with varied adult personalities and of the 
intellectual stimulus created by the enthusiasm of the 
specialist. 

Throughout the time-table a considerable number of 
periods are marked as ‘ I.W.’ In these the children work at 
any of the assignments of ‘ individual work’ which have 
been set by the specialist teachers to be completed during 
the week. Considerable judgement is required in the choice 
of what is done in any period, taking into consideration the 
books available, &c. Each child is provided with a record 
book, which the teachers concerned initial as the assign- 
ments are completed. Work returned as unsatisfactory must 
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be done at the week-end. Remarks— good,’ ‘ poor,’ &¢.— 
may be added. These are counted (by a system of plus and 
minus marks) periodically to check the child’s progress. 

This method is naturally not practised in the bottom 
(Fifth) form (6 to 8-year-olds). These, with their form 
teacher, are free to develop their own time-table. They often 
work on some type of project, and the importance of 
leading up to independent work is always borne in mind. 
Our First (top) form is always very small, so that the stan- 
dard there may be kept at a high level. In practice we have 
found that the standard in the boys’ Common Entrance 
Examination seems to be higher in Latin and lower in 
English than that usually expected for entrance to the 
girls’ Public Schools. We, however, attach great importance 
to English, and world history and geography, and do not 
wish Latin to usurp so much space in the time-table as is 
usually the case in boys’ preparatory schools. We must, 
therefore, insist upon a high standard of teaching and of 
hard work on the children’s part during our short hours of 
classroom work. We always have a few ‘ non-Latins ’— 
children whose strength does not lie on the intellectual side, 
and who will be passing on to a school where this subject is 
not compulsory. 

The school grounds and country surroundings provide 
much scope for nature study. This is also taught all through 
the school except in the top form, where a short course of 
physical science is taken. The majority of girls’ Public 
Schools now advocate a one year’s course in this subject at 
the preparatory school, but this is not yet the case with 
boys’ schools. 

Apart from the occasional remarks given for a piece of 
individual work, we do not use any system of marks during 
the term, as we do not find the children need this outside 
incentive to work ; but we have examinations (the results of 
which are not given in numerical order, but in classified 
groups) at the end of each term. These nearly all the 
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children thoroughly enjoy, and their great keenness to do 
well, and to do better than their own past results, does un- 
doubtedly give a stimulus to their work, but we feel that 
these examinations are of most use in providing a criterion 
by which the child can measure himself once a term against 
an impersonal standard. The examination papers are sent 
home as a supplement to the general report. After taking 
such tests regularly during their school course, the children 
take their Public Schools Entrance Examinations in their 
stride, without in any way regarding it as an ordeal. 

This necessary goal of an entrance examination at 13 + 
makes it impossible to give as much time in the regular 
time-table of the higher forms to arts and crafts as might be 
desirable in a few cases, were it possible to postpone ‘ testing 
time ’ on the purely intellectual side to a later age. But all 
children have one music, one drawing and painting, and 
one carpentry or general handwork lesson a week, and the 
girls and small boys also one lesson in needlework. We have 
a potter’s wheel and kiln, and pottery is taken in the 
lower forms. 

We believe very strongly in the value of real leisure, feel- 
ing that in many schools there is a danger of checking 
natural initiative by too completely mapping out the day. 
The only ‘ organized leisure ’ we have is one period a week 
on the Wednesday half-holiday, called ‘ useful jobs,’ in 
which the whole school is divided into small groups of five 
or less, working for the public good. The job is varied each 
week, and suited to the child’s capacity and sex, to the 
weather, and to the needs of the moment. Such jobs include 
distributing clean laundry, mending, washing hairbrushes, 
shoe-cleaning, polishing, weeding, moving fire logs, rolling 
the cricket pitch, &c. Except for this, there is free time on 
Wednesday afternoons until 5.15, on Saturday afternoons 
and evenings (except for the rare cases of returned work), 
and for three-quarters to one and a half hours each evening, 
and all Sundays from 10.30 (when letter-writing is finished) 
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until tea at 5.15 (after which there is chapel and quiet read- 
ing until bedtime). In this free time, in which the children 
can pursue their own creative activities, there is always the 
help and guidance of a teacher available for any who may 
be lacking in resource. The children tell the staff on duty 
where they wish to be—i.e. whereabouts they are and what 
they are doing if out of doors, or whether they are in studio, 
handwork room, carpenters’ shop, library, gymnasium, 
music rooms, playrooms, or (with special permission) 
laboratory, if indoors. Thus there is considerable oppor- 
tunity in free time for craft-work, for acting, and for out- 
of-door work, gardening, &c. There are also certain volun- 
tary groups, which are joined by a few, working under a 
teacher, for pottery, gardening, choir, musical pipe making, 
nature study, and other things, all of which vary from time 
to time. 

The playrooms in the house—where each child has his or 
her own locker for personal possessions—are not used for 
rough or noisy play, as the gymnasium can always be used 
for this. There is more space there, and nothing that can be 
damaged ; and all who wish to avoid noise and disturbance 
can keep away. The older boys make considerable use of the 
gymnasium, especially during spells when bad weather has 
limited their means of ‘ letting off steam ’ out of doors. 

The library is used a great deal in free time by both sexes. 
It is a large room furnished with many armchairs and a 
wide window-seat and 2,000 to 3,000 books—by no means 
all children’s books—among all of which children may 
browse at their will, besides taking away their own story- 
book or books in connexion with their work. The library 
is only used for reading, and quiet is always expected there. 
It is always open to the children. The English teacher is 
there at stated times to give advice about private reading, 
if this is asked for. 

Breakfast is at 8 o’clock. After this the children make their 
own beds under the supervision of the assistant matron, 
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a good run in the garden before g o’clock prayers. ‘The re 
are followed by ‘ oral.’ This (started as an experiment, ae 
so successful that it has since been incorporated into the © 
regular time-table) came about from the realization that 
routine work, needing constant repetition to give mechani- 
- cal exactitude, is apt to be neglected because it may hamper 
the interest of modern lessons. We therefore devote fifteen — 
to twenty minutes daily before the first period to such work 


in mathematics, language, and spelling, each for a week in 
turn. For this the children are divided into very small 
groups, and most of them become keen on the speedy, 
mechanical drill-work of multiplication tables, verbs, for- 
mulae, &c. The spelling, helped also by Mr. Grenfell’s 
spelling matches, has particularly improved. From 9.30 
until 1 o’clock we have, in the four upper forms, four forty- 


five-minute periods of lessons, or ‘ I.W.,’ with halfan hour’s 


break from 11 to 11.30. After five minutes’ ‘ form time ’ for 


tidying up or other form business, and a possible surprise — 1 


hand or hair inspection by the matrons, dinner is at 1.15. 
Places are allotted for this meal only, to ensure a break-up 


of any exclusive sets and to give each member of the staff _ 


a chance to talk to all the children in turn. After dinner 
every one rests, with a book, for half an hour. 

The school-day afternoons are devoted to games, music, 
dancing, gym, crafts, or an occasional period of less 
strenuous head-work. Organized games are played for one 
hour on these four days, always in three groups. The little 
boys and girls always play together at various games lead- 
ing up to and including simple team games. In winter, the 
boys play football and the girls netball. In summer, boys 
and girls play together in either the senior or junior cricket. 
We assume that every one goes for a trial to games, and 
we have never had a case of a child not wishing to play 
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afterwards. Should such arise, they could easily fall out in the 
summer. In cold weather it might prove difficult to see that 
they had adequate exercise. Games are occasionally played 
voluntarily on half-holidays and Sundays, more often by the 
boys than the girls. Both boys and girls play a number of 
outside matches. In the summer there is tennis in free time, 
and some children have special coaching in this. 

After tea at 5.15, the younger children are free until bed- 
time and the top forms do three quarters of an hour ‘ I.W..,’ 
followed by free time. The youngest go to bed at 6.30 and 
the eldest at 8 o’clock. 

We have no form of self-government, as we believe that, 
even at 12 and 13 years, children cannot be trusted to 
exercise authority wisely, and that responsibility of this kind 
puts on children of this age an unfair burden and one of 
which they themselves are grateful to be relieved. 

Such rules as we have are mainly concerned with 
* bounds ’ (although usually all our own grounds are avail- 
able for the children), matters affecting health (e.g. wearing 
of coats, goloshes, &c.), the protection of property, and 
the saving of unnecessary labour. 

We try to base our life on a relation of complete sincerity, 
reason, and affection between children and adults, so that, 
although we naturally reserve the right on occasions to ask 
for obedience without argument, we usually discuss together 
what rules may be necessary, and any failures of discipline. 
We attach importance to the care of property, books, desks, 
&c., as a corollary to belief in the value of beauty in our 
surroundings, and we do not spare the children knowledge 
of the cost or work involved, which we expect them to share, 
when damage is done through carelessness. 

What is often called ‘ bullying,’ but is usually really 
* teasing,’ is sometimes a difficulty. The crux of the problem 
is more in making parents realize that, in almost all cases, 
these small trials are tests of character and, if rightly tackled, 
can be steps in the child’s progress in the difficult art of 
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*‘ growing-up.’ Anything more serious than this is rare, but 
such difficulties seem inevitable occasionally, where children 
are learning to turn into civilized human beings ! Other 
temporary problems arise from the difficulties involved 
during the settling-in period of any exceptional child into 
the community life, and also from the difficulty the smaller 
children so often have in realizing the difference between 
meum and tuum and in showing respect for the property of 
others. We have, however, never had a case where this 
difficulty was not outgrown normally. 

On the rare occasions when it is necessary to resort to 
punishment, we try to make it ‘ fit the crime.’ Occasionally 
children have to be limited, during free time, to a definite 
area out of our large grounds, so that the teacher on duty 
can keep a better eye on them, or on other occasions a 
definite occupation set for some child who seemed unfitted 
as yet for the amount of freedom given to the others. 

In many cases unkindness or naughtiness, due to nervous 
excitement, would be treated by extra time in bed, but this 
would practically never be a form of punishment. 

We feel that to learn to be methodical and tidy is an 
important although minor part of education, as the absence 
of these qualities always means either inefficiency, or the 
spoiling of beauty, or lack of consideration for other people. 
Realizing that to small children method and tidiness are 
qualities which appear unnecessary, and do not bring their 
own reward, we have instituted a scheme of surprise inspec- 
tions of classrooms and bedrooms. Each of these inspections 
may gain for the group of children involved good marks. 
These may be deducted from individual children’s totals 
for untidiness for which they have personally been respon- 
sible. At the end of each term a ‘ treat’ is given to those 
with the most marks and also to those who during the term 
have made the most improvement. The treat usually takes 
the form of a visit to a factory, docks, &c. 

We have our own chapel, since we feel that a place set 
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apart for anything in the nature of a religious service helps 
to create the atmosphere of ‘ beauty and holiness? which 
we should wish always to be associated with such services. 
There is no dogmatic teaching. We have made our own 
prayer-book and hymn-book, selecting only words which 
can be understood and acted upon, at least by the older 
children. At nine o’clock each morning we have a hymn, 
followed by a prayer, and a few minutes for silent prayer, 
and on Sundays a short service, lasting in all about half an 
hour, including about ten minutes’ ‘ talk.’ It is our belief 
that the main religious influence on the children must be 
through a spiritual atmosphere, permeating the entire 
community life, at all times and in all places, and it is the 
main purpose of the brief chapel services to strengthen this, 
to foster the quality of reverence in all things, and to help 
us all to live sub specie aeternitatis. 

We have no scripture or divinity teaching as generally 
understood, but the Bible is taught, in the top three forms, 
from the historical point of view, and this lesson very often 
provides a rich field for ethical teaching. 

It is assumed that every one attends the chapel services, 
but we have, on very rare occasions and after a frank discus- 
sion with the parents, been prepared to make an exception. 
We also occasionally have children who (by their parents’ 
request, or their own) attend the morning service in the 
village church. 

We have a collection each term for some object outside 
our own community. We do not ask the children to support 
causes which they cannot understand, and their gifts go 
almost without exception to help children or animals. They 
give to this collection any amount they wish out of the 
pocket-money brought from home at the beginning of term. 

An amount between 55. and 10s. suffices for this, and it 
is banked with the form teacher, but may be taken out 
when required. Each child is taught to keep accounts. We 
do not ask for one specified amount of pocket-money, as we 
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HOLLY SCHOOL, SHERINGHAM 
By 
HILDERIC AND DOROTHY COUSENS 


Tiurs Scuoot on the Norfolk coast is a preparatory 
school for boys. That means to say that the pupils are 
usually between 6 and 14 years of age, and, when they 
leave, go on to other schools giving a secondary education. 
The higher age limit, however, is not rigid, and the school 
runs on lines markedly different from those followed in the 
large majority of such schools. 

Most of the boys are boarders, some of whom live with the 
principals all, or almost all, of the holidays as well as in 
term-time. The parents of most of the boys are professional 
people, who do not demand an extravagant environment 
for their sons and at the same time give them a cultured 
home environment. This not only prevents any feeling of 
contradiction between home and school life, but also 
enables interests followed in school to be pursued at home, 
and vice versa. The day boys are assets to the school, not 
only for their own merits, but because they bring the board- 
ers into touch with their family life. The boarders visit the 
day boys’ homes from time to time, and the latters’ relatives 
often come to the school on formal and informal visits. For 
example, small boys like an audience occasionally, when 
they put forward their best efforts at music or games or 
otherwise, and a nucleus of outsiders is ensured. The 
boarders also meet other residents of the town, and acquire 
a good deal of knowledge and manners in the course of 
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‘Think of others ’—seem to cover between them the vast 
majority of relations of the pupil : with himself, with other 
people, and with the external material world. The boys’ 
parents are given to adopting them for home use ! Under 


The widest educational aim of the school is to proc uce | 
healthy, cheerful, confident boys, who will use whatever 1 
degrees of intelligence and knowledge they have or acquire ~ 
__ both in their future scholastic and in their professional 
careers. The school mottoes—‘ Have some sense,’ and 
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these general headings come such particular ideas as; the _ 
importance to be paid to health, food, and sleep ; the fact — 
that children and adults differ greatly in what they cando _ 


mentally and physically, and also differ in their interests ; 


that in dealing with other people you can use inducement | 


or compulsion, and the former is generally the most satis- — 


factory ; that the impulse of the moment often automatically 


prevents a greater pleasure in the future ; that there are — 


usually more ways of doing a job than one ; that it is waste- 
ful and foolish to ignore the advice of people who clearly 
know better than you do what is required to solve a diffi- 
cult problem ; dare to be imperfect ; no adult is perfect ; 
unlimited help is in the end bad for the helped. 

As the boys are young, they have no strong interest in the 
problems which harass the outside world, except that they 
are often distinctly worried about prospects of war, be- 
cause they cannot escape hearing references in conversa- 
tion or in books and papers. But modern politics and 
economics do not often come up for discussion, and, as the 
Principals happen to hold the views associated with Major 
C. H. Douglas, they have the less temptation to indulge in 
any propaganda, as those views are hardly assimilable by 
children whose most strenuous intellectual struggles are 
likely to be with quadratic equations or the theorem of 
Pythagoras. 
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In a small school, such as this, organization is compara- 
tively unimportant compared with the psychology adopted. 
The general psychological outlook may be described as that 
of Adler. Most of the boys, though obviously either normal 
or super-normal, are found to need plenty of encouragement, 
while from time to time a clear case of marked inferiority 
feeling appears. If a boy shows undue attachment to the 
society of adults, or a fear of trying anything new lest he 
make mistakes, or ready to try but over-anxious to do it 
perfectly, or irritable with other boys, or of such limited 
interests as to bore everybody else, he needs praise for what 
he does or tries to do well, encouragement over each novel 
task, persuasion that no one ever learnt without making 
mistakes, reminder that everybody has weak points and 
strong points, and relaxation when strain threatens. Phy- 
sical handicaps have to be taken into account—a boy much 
above the average size for his age may be troubled by it, as 
another is by being much under the average. 

The school has been able to pay comparatively little 
attention to external examinations, partly because the boys 
do not stay up to School Certificate or Matriculation age. 
But no difficulty has been found in the boys passing examin- 
ations required on entrance to the various schools chosen for 
them by their parents. Most examinations, and most com- 
petitive marking of exercises, are indefensible to scientific 
criticism. It can be safely said that in School Certificate 
Examinations, if the same examiners marked the same 
papers twelve months later, at least 20 per cent of those 
who previously were passed would fail, and 20 per cent of 
those who previously failed would pass. Experiments on 
examiners themselves give illuminating results. Suitable 
boys, however, enter for scholarship examinations, but they 
do little more work than those who don’t. Some boys enter, 
at their own request, for music examinations and the 
Norwich Competition Festival. In school, competitive 
marking is rare, and examinations are not treated too 
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S$ 4 DO' nd examir 
retinas; he isiow lee well now they rautk i int 
_ subjects and activities. Very good work, judged! bs 
standard of a boy’s usual performance, is marked with a 
star in the exercise book as well as by verbal commendation 
‘The younger ones like a form of competition in thei 
arithmetic, by which each gets some trifling reward whe 
ever he has completed so many exercises. But, before a boy — 
has been long in the school, he realizes that A is peculiarly 
. interested and able at French, B at everything to do witha | 
= manual dexterity, C at playing the piano, D at history, &c. ; Be 
a: that these experts cannot be outshone no matter how hard 
as the less gifted strive ; but that, on the one hand, nobody is 
expected to See marvels, and, on the other, the lesser — 
__ performances of others in the same spheres are both valu- : 
able and appreciated. With an occasional exception, under — 
this system, a lazy boy, who is in good health, is unknown, — 
; and the exception doesn’t remain lazy long. 
ee For most lessons the school falls into two groups, but — 
2: within each group most lessons tend to individual work, — 
partly because the boys vary in age, and partly because 
boys of the same age vary in knowledge and ability from ~ 
subject to subject. At the time of writing, for instance, the — 
five oldest boys are within a twelvemonth of each other. — 
Three do Latin, and are working with the same text-books 
but at different stages. The other two do German and 
experimental science instead. All of them do geography, — 
history, and English literature together. The group for — 
English literature includes some other boys, and as there 
is a boy under g who has a flair and strong interest for any- 
thing to do with language, he joins it too. They are doing 
the same work in arithmetic, but in algebra and geometry 
two of them need much less attention than the others. In 
French they do the same translation book, but two of them 
(not the two who are the better mathematicians) do other 
translation as well, and more advanced grammar. But 
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there is a considerably younger boy, who has shown a 
strong liking for French since he was 7, who is almost, if not 
quite, as good as these are. Group work is done whenever 
possible, because of its economy of attention for the teacher 
and its attractiveness to the pupil, but in what may be 
called the more strenuous subjects, such as languages and 
mathematics, the markedly different aptitudes of the boys 
increases individuation in learning and teaching. This great 
variation from child to child from subject to subject indi- 
cates the enormous waste which must follow on class 
systems if they are not run on methods such as the Dalton, 
but the Dalton Plan seems unnecessary in a small school. 
Formal discipline is reduced to a minimum, but the 
recent increase in the size of the school and the presence of 
day boys make rather more of it necessary than formerly. 
It may be divided into several grades. First come a few 
rules which must be kept without question for reasons of 
safety : e.g. no small boy is allowed outside the premises on 
his bicycle without a responsible escort ; no one must play 
near the edge or the foot of the cliffs ; cuts and other in- 
juries must be reported as soon as possible. Next come 
others, which are less rigid but necessary for the general 
welfare : e.g. no talking in bed after the order for silence is 
given, but the time it is given varies according to circum- 
stances—such as time of year ; boys must be punctual at 
meals in default of a valid reason for not being on time ; 
the seniors must keep out of the juniors’ play room at 
certain times ; boys practising piano or violin must not be 
interfered with. Lastly there are certain standards, not 
excessive, to be kept in tidiness of bedrooms, care in dealing 
with school and other people’s belongings, presentability 
when going into the town, and a few others. The aim is to 
make this discipline self-evident or reasonable, and to avoid 
arbitrary regulations which have no ground in common 
sense. ‘The furniture and surroundings are such as to be 
quite safe from damage with the wear and tear arising from 
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a lot of lively boys. The older boys have no general disci- 
plinary powers over one another or the juniors. They are 
expected to interfere if they see serious trouble likely to 
arise, and where any boy, of whatever age, has a job to see 
to, such as to ensure that bicycles are put under cover at 
night, he will see that the negligent do what is required of 
them. Some boys are found to be leaders, and to exercise 
an influence not necessarily proportioned to their age or 
size. The disciplinary pressure exerted by the staff rarely 
amounts to anything more than a sharp word. 

The boys play football and cricket among themselves 
and against other school teams. Most of them like playing, 
and some are very good. But none of them spend more than 
a very moderate amount of time at them. They like to play 
and exercise in other ways, such as at tennis, cycling, 
climbing and scrambling in the woods, swimming, digging 
on the beach, roller-skating, and country dancing. The 
best athletes tend to have the widest enthusiasms. Their 
capacities vary in games as in lessons, and they recognize 
each other’s strength and limitations. A and B are very good 
and equally matched at football, cricket, and tennis, but 
neither B nor anybody else hesitates to acknowledge A as 
the natural captain. C is weaker at football, poor at 
cricket, hopeless at tennis, but the best swimmer, while D 
is moderate at football, useful at cricket, feeble at tennis, 
weak at swimming, but the best cyclist. In team games, how- 
ever, C and D will try to do their best—will be praised for 
their efforts, and not grumbled at for their mistakes. In the 
summer holidays there is a camp inland and on a river, to 
which any boy may come, and nearly all do, together with 
some of their brothers and sisters. Apart from various tasks, 
done in rotation, such as fetching water, wood, and milk, 
the camp is a pleasure camp, in which most of the time is 
at the campers’ own disposal for games, bathing, rowing, 
walking, sketching, with concerted amusements from time 
to time. Most of them prove sensible campers from the start, 
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and some rapidly become experts. The youngest camper—so 
far—had his seventh birthday in camp last year. Another 
boy started family camping at five and a half, and now 
claims exemption from routine jobs on the ground that he 
is the proper person to be called on in any emergency. 

The boys do very few formal physical exercises, and those 
chiefly in the winter for ‘ warming-up ’ purposes. They are 
rarely sitting in desks for more than ten minutes without 
having occasion to move from them ; with the younger boys 
especially, most lessons mean a good deal of movement— 
fetching things, coming out for marking or information, 
carrying out orders in French, &c.—and, provided they get 
on with their work and do not interfere with their neigh- 
bours, boys are not expected to keep either very still or very 
quiet. (There is actual experimental evidence that slight 
distractions increase the output of the distracted !) Some 
boys are markedly more restless than others, and would 
react badly to close restriction on their restlessness. This 
régime, together with the considerable variety of games and 
active occupations, makes ‘ drill’ unnecessary, quite apart 
from the doubt whether formal exercises are much good 
to young people. In playing matches with other boys of 
equal ages who are known to do such exercises regularly, 
these boys here show up rather better in speed and stamina. 
Neither do they compete very much in athletics. Short 
sprints or a little jumping occasionally take place, but they 
are too young for serious work on these lines, and in any 
case it is known that many a good athlete has been turned 
into mediocrity by pursuit in his teens of school prizes and 
championships. 

Nearly all the boys are very good trenchermen. Their 
appetites tend to increase markedly after the first week or 
ten days of term, which implies that they are leading rather 
more active lives than they do in the holidays. The younger 
ones are usually sparing eaters of meat, except bacon, and 
few of them are very fond of fish. The herring is liked for 


the ae with white bread asa S aeer holemeal flou 
oo also used in cakes and pastry, sometimes mead wily whit 
a ‘flour. When the boys get white bread steadily at homeg 
oe se otherwise, they begin to complain that it is flavourless a 
unsatisfying. Fruit is another regular item in the diet a | 
oranges, apples, bananas, with dates, figs, and fresh fruits 
- when in season. They get fruit at least once a day. All the 
—<: : boys drink a fair amount of milk a day, taking it with Dor- 
oS ridge and cereals, at tea and supper, in puddings and k ot 
= drinks. They are encouraged to drink freely, and always 
-—s get a drink in the middle of the morning—cocoa, someti 
coffee, hot or cold lemonade, orangeade. They eat a lot 
potatoes, and are very fond of salads. Sweets must, as .| 
- general thing, be eaten only at the end of tea. The meals 
run : a good but not excessive breakfast ; snack at eleven ; — 
dinner ; tea ; supper, which is only a snack for the younger — 
ones ie <apcthing more substantial for the others. At the © 
= age of 12 and upwards most of them eat nearly as much as. 
‘most men not engaged i in strenuous physical work. Cheese | 
and savoury rice dishes are in great demand. Some boys | 
have strong tastes in certain directions. A few don’t like © 
fat, except butter and bacon fat. One or two have a passion — 
for spicy foods, or for soup. One or two are very moderate | 
in their demand for sugar. The greatest eaters are by no_ 
means always either the largest or the fattest or the most 
active. The amount spent per year for the whole school on | 
laxatives seems to be rather less than a shilling, though some | 
of the boys ask for a drink of a well-known fruit salt in the } 
summer—simply because they like it. All heads of boarding | 
schools should have a working knowledge of dietetics, and 
carry it out in practice by having most of their meals with | 
their pupils. 
The school clothes include cap, tie, jersey, pullover, 
blazer, and stockings. In the summer shady hats are often: 
worn. Jerseys are the regular winter wear, but the senior’ 
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boys can wear pullovers if they wish. Blazers are worn more 
in the summer, and on dress occasions at other times, but 
in practice there is no fixed rule about this. Suits are not 
encouraged. In summer, open-neck Aertex shirts are usual, 
and sunlight suits of vest and knickers are worn a good deal 
of the time by all the boys. All of them but an occasional 
one who scorches in the sun gradually tan over most of the 
body. Some are found to be much less tolerant of heat and 
light than others. This is one indication of the futility of 
rigid standards for a collection of boys. Another is that in 
winter they vary considerably in their requirements for bed- 
ding and clothing. Some are almost always ‘ boiling,’ as 
they describe it, while others (potential rheumatics ?) are 
constantly tending to clammy hands. After a given period 
of active exercise, the two types will be found in a very 
different physical condition—both breathless, but the 
former wanting to strip their clothes off, and the latter 
barely warm. 

Though the Principals are under no illusion that a great 
deal of the studies in schools have anything more solid for 
their justification than tradition and the prescriptions 
of the universities, the curriculum includes the usual 
preparatory-school subjects : reading, writing, and English 
literary work in general ; mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry), French, Latin, geography, and history. 
Most of the boys become very fluent and extensive readers. 
Their skill in composition varies a good deal, and by the 
time they get to 12 or 13 the variation is seen to coincide 
with temperament, not intelligence. Some boys write easily 
and well, others tend to a laconic style. If a count is made 
of the facts and ideas expressed, the latter are found often 
to put more in one page than the former in two, but will 
probably be rated lower in examinations. ‘The basis of teach- 
ing composition is to set the boys to write about things they 
have knowledge of, or what they would like to do. Arith- 
metic is very popular with the younger boys because they 
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* _ by most boys and girls for the time they spend on p 
_ geometry—unsound proofs of obvious truisms, as 
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~ have great struggles with algebra and dies 


both of them. I doubt whether there is any value obtz be | 1 


Bertrand Russell once described it. Some boys do not do 
Latin after a trial which shows that, in the absence of future 
examination requirements, they will be better occupied 
with something else. I fear that Latin is another subject 
which is thrust on boys and girls out of tradition and on no 
basis of real values. Some, of course, like it well, and benefit. 
Geography and history are taught incidentally and in- 
formally as much as in formal lessons. Questions are con- — 
tinually raised in ordinary conversation which touch on 
them. French is started on purely conversational lines with 
the younger boys, and is generally popular, as they do a 
good deal of interesting translation. The school has an 
extensive library of books, both narrative and reference, to | 
which the boys resort for amusement and information. Most 
of the boys have a good collection of books of their own. - 
Some of them are omnivorous readers, others keep mainly — 
to fiction, while some have a passion for technical books. — 
Most of them have special interests which they study in 
their spare time and in holidays. At the moment, for in-— 
stance, one boy has a remarkable knowledge of English and - 
world history, another of geography, chiefly topographical, 
another of technology, another of French, and one or two 
of the younger ones of nature study. 

An occasional boy does Greek. All the older boys do some 
German, and learn to sing some German songs, while those 
who do no Latin do extra German. A certain amount of | 
experimental science is done by everybody, and more by 
two or three boys with a strong interest in it. Music is very 
popular. Singing together is almost a daily event—one or 
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two are good soloists ; most learn the piano, and those who 
do not have given it a good trial before dropping it. Three 
are learning the violin, and one boy writes good tunes, as 
do others occasionally. The result is that the school can 
give a concert of an hour or more at any time without much 
preparation. The B.B.C. music lessons are followed, and 
the gramophone is in frequent use. Drawing and painting 
are chiefly done for amusement in spare time ; the staple 
output is fanciful pictures of trains, ships, aeroplanes. Land- 
scape sketching and drawing from objects are done occa- 
sionally, but, in the absence of unlimited time, a choice has 
to be made, and music is the characteristic art of the school. 

Various kinds of handwork (except the painfully dull 
raffia-work) are done by all. The most popular is leather- 
work, where a pleasing result can be obtained without an 
undue amount of patience and effort. Woodwork is popular, 
but has the handicap that the small boys nearly always want 
to do something entirely beyond their powers, and the older 
boys want to produce articles of use which already exist in 
abundance in the school and in their homes. It becomes 
clear that some boys will remain pretty incompetent how- 
ever much practice and tuition they get, while to others 
nothing comes amiss. For example, one elder boy, after some 
years of dealing with the craft he is at, and despite his 
general intelligence and interest, is almost certain to make 
a mess of his material and model, while another can be 
almost left alone to make anything between a minute paper 
model and a boat which will hold six of his companions. 
Constructive work is not necessarily good for morals. My 
present handicraft expert, in the throes of creation tends to 
seize on any tool, material, or space belonging to another 
boy (or adult) which he thinks he needs at the moment. 
The handwork in the school is done mostly in bursts. A day 
or two, or rarely a week, is devoted to it from time to time. 
A break in routine and the ability to finish off jobs without 
much delay are thus ensured. The younger boys, who need 
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shorter jobs and oftener, frequently spend most of Sa 
mornings thus. ig 
Holly School cannot be described as a ‘ free school’ in 
the way that term is sometimes used, There is a definite 
discipline of hours of lessons, meals, bed, and so on, but it 
is far from rigid, and, apart from the considerable periods 
of spare time which the boys have at their own disposal, 
there prevails a tradition of a high degree of free speech 
about proposals and protests, with an occasional school 
meeting to discuss special points and make minor regula- 
tions. As it happens, in one ‘ free school ’ I visited, I found 
two or three rules and practices in operation which my 
own boys would have immediately condemned as intoler- 
able and unnecessary. Compulsory church-going and com- 
pulsory games are reduced to a minimum, with a result 
that church and games are quite popular. Pocket-money 
goes according to age—3d. a week under 8, 6d. under 1a, 
and gd. over—with a limit on what may be brought from 
home besides. There is no heart-burning over this. Treats 
and outings are distributed as fairly as possible over the 
school, and as a general rule, if there are prizes, every one 
gets one. It is a rare event for a boy to interfere with an- 
other’s property, and perhaps to these arrangements can be 
ascribed the good temper which is the prevailing mood. 


Holly School, 
Sheringham, 
Norfolk. 


HURTWOOD 
By 
JANET JEWSON 


Hurrwoop ScHOOL was founded in order to create, 
for a little group of young children from the age of 3, an 
environment which would give free expression to the 
individual, and would at the same time foster an ever- 
increasing desire for knowledge, and enable the children to 
reach a high standard of scholarship. It was founded as 
a day school for a particular group of children for whom 
no modern school was accessible, but the original little class 
rapidly developed into a vital community, and it became 
necessary to provide accommodation, not only for day 
pupils, but for boarders also, and to extend the age-limit 
from 10 years to 14. It is intended to limit the total numbers 
to thirty, and the number of boarders taken will never 
exceed twenty, for it is considered an important factor in 
the development of the community that children of all ages 
should be able to mix freely together rather in the manner 
of a large family than as members of an institution. 

The school wishes to produce healthy, well-balanced 
individuals, with humour, originality, and good sense, 
which will enable them to use their individuality and know- 
ledge wisely in the service of society. It does not, therefore, 
adhere strictly to any one school of thought or system of 
education, but a genuine attitude of tolerance characterizes 
its outlook, and it tries to combine what is best from old 
and new methods, whilst providing access to as wide and 
varied a range of activities as possible, in order that each 
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_ Great importance is attached to freedom of speech, for 
is felt that when children are allowed to voice their Owl 
| opinions, they are prepared to listen more patiently to t 
- opinions of other people, to weigh and consider evic ye 
and to draw their own conclusions in a healthy, well. 
balanced way. In the old days, when children were not 
allowed to voice an opinion on a controversial subject in 
the presence of adults, they too often ceased to think and to 
have opinions of their own, but sank, sometimes lazily, — 
sometimes despairingly, into a blank disinterest. Such dis- — 
interest lasted sometimes after the child left school, | 
often it was followed, on leaving school, by bitter reaction, — 
and, since the rebel had never been accustomed to listeni ng a 
patiently to other people or to being listened to sympa= — 
thetically himself, he was rarely in a position to give a well- | 
balanced opinion in an unprovoking tone of voice, and his” } 
power to help any community was thereby much lessened. _ 
Children who have grown up in an atmosphere of unques- — 
tioned freedom of speech, who have become accustomed to — 
listening, thinking, and speaking sincerely and witho it 
fear, should avoid all the bitterness of reaction, and there- — 
fore have a better-balanced and more valuable contribudidill ie 
to make to society. = 

Hurtwood School welcomes children from homes of 
widely varying outlook, and encourages free discussion on 
all subjects. ‘Thus children learn to listen with tolerance and — 
respect to many different points of view, even before they are — 
old enough to hold decided views of their own. Attitude of 
mind is, throughout, considered as important as actual 
knowledge acquired, and for this reason science is taught 
at Hurtwood at a much earlier age than is usual, for 
the habit of scientific thinking and _ observation, and 
testing of knowledge by evidence and experience, are S. 
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ie schoo, and there are comparatively few rules. Such e | 
ations as do exist have been made by the general , 
r nsent of the community, with the object of preserving the 
eatest possible freedom for the greatest number of people. 
hen the school was first started there were no rules, and 
_ there was no systematic organization in the form of com- 

_Mittees, officers, &c. Staff and children of varying ages 
Tocsed together much on the same footing as a large — 
—" Whenever any problem of organization arose, it. 

_ was discussed informally by the whole community, and 

_ every member of the community had a voice in the decision. 

_ Then, as numbers increased, it became impossible to dis- 
cuss every detail of social organization in this way. First 
_ every one wanted to speak at once, so it became necessary 
_ to organize the meetings. The children were then shown 

the usual procedure for formal meetings. They elected a 

chairman and a secretary, and began to keep minutes and 

conduct their meetings in an orderly way. But still much 
precious time was wasted in discussing every detail of 
organization at general meetings, and so it was decided to 

elect a committee, to consider details, and do the less im- 

portant business of the community, and general meetings 

were only called to vote upon new regulations proposed by 
the committee, or to discuss special problems at the request 
of the committee. This method of organization has seen 

Many variations in the four years of the school’s life, but the 
| legislative government and organization of the school have 

always been communal, staff and children working to- 

gether, and every member of the community has had a 

voice in the affairs of the school. 

Legislative government is communal at Hurtwood 

School, but discipline is not enforced by the children, 

nor is there any recognized code of punishments. Laws, ; 
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unless they are strictly kept. They are, therefore, me 1 atl 
for any reason, they become unnecessary. Then a meeting 
is called and the law formally repealed. No law is ever ; 
allowed simply to fall into disuse. The problem of e 
forcing school regulations scarcely arises, for delibe a 
infringement is very rare, but the staff, rather than the 
_. children, are responsible for enforcing obedience to regu- 
lations if it becomes necessary. a 
The only occasions when the problem of discipline arises _ 
occur when children are anti-social. No individual is _ 
allowed to become a menace, or even a serious incor B 
venience, to the community. If any child, for any re a 
em _ threatens to do so, the usual treatment adopted is isolail @) on 
= The time-table of the bully is then so arranged that his free _ 
periods do not coincide with those of other people, and, if 
necessary, he is given the use of a room apart from oth 4 
people in which to work. He is, however, always welcomed — 
back to normal life as soon as he shows himself willing te 
behave in a reasonable way. The isolation is regard 
rather as a safeguard to the rest of the school than as a 
formative measure or punishment for the individual, wh 
it tries to treat in a cheerful, matter-of-fact way, without 
giving a sense of guilt. The school endeavours to help the 
anti-social child in a more constructive way by discovering — 
the cause of his attitude, and dealing with him accordingly. of 
In most cases bullying is fairly easily traceable to some 
repression and inferiority feeling on the part of the bully, | 
and in two-thirds of the cases it can be cured by sympa- | 
thetic but confident treatment, and by giving the difficult ” 
individual responsibilities suited to his temperament and — 
capacity, in order that he may become a useful and self 
respecting member of the community. Two of the most 
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generally anti-social children that the school has known 
were the gentlest and most reliable helpers with the 
youngest children, and rapidly became successful social 
units when their co-operation was asked for in organizing 
their affairs. 

The school believes that it is of vital importance to the 
healthy growth of the child that knowledge on any subject 
should be accessible when sought for. For instance, it is 
very natural that every child should, at some time, take an 
interest in the question of sex, reproduction, and the 
functions of the body, and it is important that when this. 
occurs he should not be made to feel that this subject is 
either more or less reputable than any other, and that he 
should be able to discuss it as openly and naturally as any 
other subject. The more he finds unexaggerated sympathy, 
and a response which is natural and understanding, when 
he asks questions which are natural, the more certain is it 
that he will reveal to adults how his interest is developing, 
and invite their help and advice when he feels the need for 
it. Any special emotional content displayed in imparting 
knowledge on this subject, as distinct from any other, is 
likely to complicate rather than help the healthy growth of 
the child’s knowledge. Every opportunity is therefore given 
for the children to learn about their bodies and the facts of 
life as naturally as they learn other things, through keeping 
pets, and through the study of natural science and biology. 

Most young children are taught nature study with a 
view to teaching them to love and protect living creatures, 
but it is usual in most schools to confine the child’s attention 
to the outsides of animals, lest they should be frightened or 
rendered callous by a knowledge of internal structure, and 
their attention is carefully distracted from both the inside 
and the outside of the human body. Hurtwood School con- 
siders this attitude both unnatural and harmful, and, 
whilst it lays no special emphasis on this subject, any child, 
however young, who shows an interest in organic structure 
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a small laboratory which has been specially o 
- equipped for the children. The children also have their 01 v 
museum, in which some of the most interesting exhibits 2 r 
biological specimens collected by themselves. In thi 
museum there is the appendix of one child and the tonsil 
of another, and there are two human skulls, known a 
3 Yorrick and James. James, indeed, is more than a skull 
now, since a doctor friend kindly presented the school with — 
half the bones of a man, which the older children helped 
to put together to form a complete half skeleton. The 
children are neither squeamish nor morbid in their attitude - 
~ towards such exhibits, but they are completely natural and 
unself-conscious, because it has never been suggested to 
them that there is anything objectionable about the humar 
_. body. Nor do they become callous and unkind to living 
creatures because they are encouraged to take a nate 
interest in biology. : 
It is generally accepted that the more one can intenesis 7 
children in the life and habits of living creatures, the 
gentler and kinder they become towards them. But at_ 
Hurtwood it has been proved that when children’s interests. 
are followed still further than in the old accepted nature- 
study courses, when they demand and receive information 
on the organic structure of animals and men, collect skele-_ 
tons, and even dissect the dead animals they find on their 
walks, their sympathy for living animals increases as their 
understanding grows, and they develop an unself-conscious 
and wholesome attitude towards their bodies. They be- 
come practical in their outlook on disease and death as 
well as on life, while their less fortunate elders are often” 
sentimental or squeamish, yet they are not less gentle or ~ 
; sympathetic. On one occasion the children found, on one 
of their walks, a half-dead crow, which appeared to have 
been badly mauled, and seemed in the last stages of 
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$ > to see him suffer, yet completely useless in her 
- squeamishness. Not so the children. They picked him up, 
felt him over carefully, announced that there were no | 
‘bones broken, and, carrying him home, nursed him 
“ patiently back to life. It was some time before he was able 
. to fly again, and meanwhile he lived in the school workshop 
and grew very tame. He eventually recovered completely 
and flew away. The children’s knowledge had proved to be 
~ of real practical use. 
- On another occasion the children’s practical common- 
_ sense attitude enabled them to put a suffering animal out 
of its agony when sentimental people would have hesi- 
_ tated and allowed it to suffer. A mouse had been caught by 

a dog. It was rescued by the children, but was found to be 
_ obviously beyond help, though still alive. Unhesitatingly 

the nearest child killed it, while the only adult present was 

too much occupied by her own feeling ofnauseatobeofany = = =——— 

practical use. The children showed distress for the mouse oe 

and anger against the dog, but not one of them showed 

surprise or nausea at the killing of the mouse. No one said, 

* How could you do it ?’ or, ‘ How dared you?’ It was 

just the natural unfortunate thing that had to be done at 

once, and so the nearest person did it. So again and again 

the teaching of biology at an earlier age than usual has ; 

proved of practical value to the children in giving them a : 

natural, wholesome, fearless attitude to life, and making | 

them sane and practical in cases of emergency as well as 

increasing their natural love and interest in living creatures. 

Other branches of science also receive more attention at 

Hurtwood School than is usual with children under the age 

of 12 or 14. Elementary mechanics, physics, and chemistry 

are all very popular, and many of the older children are 
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ax cothusianm. 
'. Great importance is also attached to musical t 
and the children are encouraged to write and predaal ae ci 
own compositions, organizing entertainments among a 
- selves, when songs, dances, and plays are set to musi 
-Ear-training, singing, and composition form part of 
curriculum for every child, whilst instrumental music | s 
taught individually. The younger children have their per. 
cussion band, and the older children their orchestra. 
eh Home-made instruments are also produced and used 
., -. some of the older children. 2 
= ~The curriculum is wide and varied in order to meet the 
needs of individuals with widely varying tastes and capa-— 
cities. Time-tables are not rigid, and each child helps in the 
arrangement of his own time-table, and enjoys considerable 
freedom of choice in his work. The various subjects taught 
are interrelated as far as possible. History is taught as the 
history of civilization and not of any one nation, while. 
science and mathematics are given a living interest arising 
naturally out of the children’s own experiences. Modern 
languages are as far as possible learnt in the same re | 
as the mother tongue, and the teaching of Latin is a 
available. Music, rhythmic work, dancing, and physical 
culture are all closely interrelated, and gymnastic apparatus | 
is provided in the open air. Art and aesthetics are stimulated 
rather than taught. The children are surrounded as far as” 
possible by beauty and simplicity, and are encouraged to 
express themselves in any creative medium they choose. An’ 
artist visits the school to give specialized help to those who 
desire it. Plays are created and produced by the children, 
who paint their own scenery, design their own costumes, 
and write their own music. 

Interest in the progress of current events, both nation 
and international, is encouraged, and the organization of 
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debates, conferences, and meetings of all kinds is considered 

an important part of the general education of the school. 
The following are some of the subjects which have been 
recently debated with great enthusiasm : ‘ Armistice Day 
should not be kept,’ ‘ Dishonesty pays,’ ‘ Punishment is 
necessary in State and school,’ ‘ The King should have 
more power,’ ‘ Parents should teach their own children,’ 
* This school wastes more time than those that are less 
free,’ and ‘ Head mistresses should not be allowed to go to 
London on school days.’ Most of the children over 7 years 
old take part freely in such debates, and it has been found 
that children of 7 and 8 years express themselves with 
natural ease and fluency on topics such as the above, in 
which they are keenly interested. Children who have never 
known what it is to be hampered by self-consciousness are 
extraordinarily clear-sighted and logical in their arguments, 
and often young children, who have grown up in this school, 
show themselves to have a better sense of proportion and 
a more spirited approach to a debate than many older 
children and adults, whose minds have become so muddled 
that they cannot disentangle essentials from unessentials. 
One of the most encouraging results of modern education 
and freedom of speech is seen in the fact that these debates 
appear to heighten humour, logic, and eloquence in young 
children, without sharpening their tongues. Adults too 
often become bitter and sarcastic when debating a subject 
on which they feel very strongly. Children become witty 
and humorous, but rarely bitter. Their sense of fun almost 
invariably increases as they warm to their subject, and they 
can disagree strongly without being unpleasant. 

On one occasion a conference was arranged by the 
children to discuss school government and school work, 
and they invited representatives from various different types 
of schools. Unfortunately, the full conference could not be 
held as planned owing to the fact that some of the delegates 
were in quarantine, but a most interesting though depleted 


<S arranged for the afternoons, a committee of children 


| , icbaves, whilst picnics, sports, and entertainments \ 


responsible for the organization. On the first morning 0 
the conference each child made a short speech describing 
the school, or schools, which he had attended. A brief ¢ - | 
line of the methods of teaching and organization of eac 
school was given, in order that the assembly might have 
before them as many different examples of educational 
methods as possible, before discussions on special subjects — 
took place. This proved to be an intensely interesting morn- 
ing, and the writer, who was the only adult present, learnt 
more about the organization of other schools than she had 
‘ever managed to learn from adult conferences, or meetings 
of heads of schools. The speakers were asked to give as much 
information as they could without wasting more time than 
necessary, and most of them succeeded admirably. Each 
told simply and naturally what he considered to be the 
fundamental principles which governed the school he was 
describing, and the summaries thus collected were most 
enlightening. When the delegates had pooled their informa- 
tion in this way, subjects for each day’s discussion were 
selected. Some of the discussions were quite informal, others 
took the form of organized debates, but all were equally 
interesting. Among the subjects discussed were self 
government, individual work and class teaching, school 
prayers, school furniture, punishment, and systems of 
marking and correcting work. 

The school is particularly fortunate in having just moval 
into new and carefully planned buildings in the modern 
style, recently erected in open fields, so that for some time 
the planning and development of the school grounds is likely 
to provide a stimulus for outdoor activity and handicrafts 
of various kinds. The children have equipped a small work- 
shop of their own, and are constructing a swimming-pool, 
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nd this <padpea ais tera ways. Ni wecatd is kept oe 
y saved out of housekeeping or general school ex- — 
penses, and any money thus saved is put aside for the con- 
“a uction of the swimming-pool, playing-fields, and garden. 
For instance, one week ten shillings was saved towards the 
_ swimming-pool fund because, instead of buying logs for 
_ burning, some dangerous dead boughs were lopped from 
_ two trees and cut up and stacked by the children. It was 
_ also discovered that kindling was regularly bought although 
- the school was surrounded on three sides by woods where ——™ 
y epenelling abounded. So the children now gather kindling to 
save money. There is also a scheme for keeping pigs for 
£ profit, when a home has been built for them, and vegetables 
_ are to be sold in the summer. Other popular handicrafts, 
_ besides those involved in the development of the grounds, 
are dressmaking, weaving, modelling, and carpentry. Small 
cd playhouses have been built of wood and thatched with ee 
| heather from the common, furnished, and fitted with 
electric light. A telephone, electric bell and clock have 
| been put together, and at one time, when a game was in 
_ progress which required one of the playhouses to be a post ae 
office, telegrams were successfully transmitted by means of pe 
an electric tapper fitted up by the children. e 
_ There are no divisions at Hurtwood into classes or forms 
_ according to age or general ability. The younger children 
are under the care of a Froebel-trained teacher. A variety 
of equipment is provided for them, including some Mon- 
tessori apparatus, and much home-made apparatus which 
has been evolved to meet the requirements of particular 
children. Space and variety of materials make it possible 
for children of varied ages to follow their own interests with- 
out undue interference from others. They have considerable 
freedom of choice in the work they do, but the teachers are 
always prepared to give advice and help when it is needed. 
Most children spend a part of each day working alone and 
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a part of the day working in co-operation with others. Th 
is some group work each day, organized, quite informally, 
by the teacher, but there is no compulsion to attend if a- 
child is otherwise occupied. Most of the work of these 
children arises quite naturally out of their current interests, 
and sometimes there is one dominant interest around which 
most of their work centres for a considerable time, but 
the staff do not consciously set themselves to work on a 
* Project.’ 

The older children are grouped according to their ability 
in each subject, working with different groups for different 
subjects. They, like the younger children, spend part of 
their time on individual work and part on group work, 
but their work tends to be more definitely organized in 
advance than that of the younger children. Their work is | 
organized on the lines of a modified Dalton system, the © 
proportion of group work and individual work varying — 
according to temperament. Every child has an individual — 
time-table, and helps in the arrangement of it. Assignments _ 
for individual work are made in the form of ‘ Job Books,’ 
or coloured loose-leaf covers containing units of work known 
as ‘ Jobs,’ in all the subjects which the owner of the ‘ Job © 
Book ’ is capable of tackling alone. There is no time-limit / 
for this work, but the average child completes a ‘ Job Book® © 
in about a week. When a series of three different coloured | 
* Job Books ’ has been completed, a test must be passed on | 
the work they contain before a second series of books may | 
be commenced. Individual ‘ Job Books’ and tests vary | 
according to individual capacity and temperament, and | 
are non-competitive. Percentages gained in tests are kept } 
by the teacher, and occasionally by the child, as a record | 
of individual progress, but they are not made publi¢. | 
Criticisms of work and suggestions are made each week im § 
a private letter to the child. 

The group lessons of these children frequently arise out of ; 
their individual work. Any child requiring help may make 
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an appointment with the teacher, but since the time for 
appointments is limited, and several children are often at 
the same stage in their work, it is quite usual to make joint 
appointments. The result is a species of group lesson, but it 
is usually a far more vital affair than the ordinary class 
lesson organized by a teacher, for every member comes 
because he has discovered something definite about which 
he wants to know more. The lesson is the children’s own 
very important business, which they want to discuss. The 
fact that these appointments usually have to be made in 
advance necessitates careful and methodical organization 
on the part of each child, who thus learns to look ahead and 
plan his work carefully. 

Examinations at Hurtwood School are regarded as a 
particularly pleasant form of amusement. A notice appears 
now and again on the notice-board stating that an exami- 
nation will be held in a certain subject on a certain day, 
and anybody wishing to enter for the examination is asked 
to sign below. Any child who can read and write is eligible 
to enter. When the day arrives, the examination room is 
set out in the usual way, with large sheets of blotting-paper 
and foolscap on every table. Every formality of the exami- 
nation room is gone through. The candidates enter quietly, 
search for their names or numbers by their allotted seats, 
and occupy themselves in heading their papers until the 
invigilator gives the word to start the examination. No word 
is spoken and no one leaves his seat. The peculiar hushed 
and breathless atmosphere common to all examination 
rooms is reproduced in every detail, except that all trace of 
nervousness and strain is missing, and the whole thing is 
regarded by the candidates as a delightful form of recrea- 
tion. They revel in the formality, and the mere fact that 
they must put up their hands if they want to attract the 
attention of the invigilator is a source of immense delight to 
children who have never come into contact with any class- 
room formalities of this kind. Thus children acquire, at the 


any kind of profession. Methods of attacking the exa 
_ tion papers are discussed before the examination takes plz } 
and children learn early how to tackle a paper sen: : 
. and make the best of the knowledge they possess, hi 
enjoying the fun of the examination. The whole thing 
__ regarded rather in the light of an exciting competition 
a fancy-dress party, and great sympathy is felt for any ¢ 
who has the misfortune to be away from school on the da 
of an examination. The papers are marked, and the res ! 
put up on the school notice-board. This is the only occasi 
when work at Hurtwood School is competitive and the 
results published. The results are regarded by the chile ; 3 
as immensely interesting, but of no very serious importance 


Hurtwood School, 
.  Peaslake, 


Guildford. 
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I+ was sarp at the Nice Conference of 1932 that 
* wisdom is so difficult to gain that only a very few persons 
in any one generation may be said to acquire it.’ The 
belief that every human being desires wisdom above every- 
thing—or would do so if awakened to the possibility of it—is 
the educational theory in accordance with which this 
school is planned. The school does not identify itself with 
any particular religious, political, or sociological section of 
society, but it is definitely Christian in sympathy, and we 
believe that there is no problem of human existence that 
could not be solved by the wisdom of Christianity. While 
interested in the great political movements that are 
changing Europe—Communism, Fascism, Hitlerism—we 
try not to let our sympathies bias the point of view of the 
children, but to present the facts to them, leaving the 
children to form their own judgements. Most of the staff 
are Froebelian, but we do not bind ourselves to any one 
school of educational theory or psychology. 

There has been a tendency amongst certain education- 
ists to say that a child must at all costs follow his own bent. 
While believing in this as an ideal principle, we yet believe 
that childhood is the time when paths should be opened in 
every direction. To do this, we should give every child 
varied experience, so that when he does find his grande 
passion (as Dr. Kurt Hahn, late Head Master of Salem 
School, Germany, calls it) he may be able to enrich its 

Un 
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fulfilment by powers which might otherwise never have / 
discovered in himself, by knowledge that he might not 
otherwise have gained. We believe with Dr. Susan Isaacs 
that interest is a question of right stimulus at the right time. 
The good teacher knows just when to introduce a new 
idea to the child ; the chance missed may never come 
again. It is our aim to send out children hard-working and 
self-reliant, with interests stimulated and developed, with 


justed that they may be useful to the world and happy them- 
selves ; to train children who may grow up freed from the 
bondage of prejudice, and from the slavery that comes from 
ignorance of their own instincts. 

The school is a private co-educational day school, of 
about sixty children, for boys from 4 to 9, and girls from 


relationships to those around them so balanced and ad- 


4 to 14. We started, eight years ago, to supply a need in this 
district for a school for young children wanting education 
and companionship chiefly in the mornings, and for several 
years no one wished for more. We thought that this type of | 
life—providing school education, leisure, and home life— 
the best, though we should be still more satisfied if the 


home life and school life of the children could be more © 
closely connected by complete understanding of methods on | 
both sides, and perhaps occasional meetings of parents and | 


teachers, and teachers and nurses. The interaction between 7 


home and school life should be possible without friction, and | 
unfortunately this is not always the case. We refer, of! 
course, to the young child, with whom we chiefly deal, who § 
is not old enough to understand differences in personality 7 
and treatment, and to whom uniformity of treatment is most | 
important in forming his mental and physical habits. We} 
think a co-educational school for young children is the ideal | 
form of education. In this particular schocl the families 
from which we chiefly draw our children would not want 


co-education after 9, and, in fact, generally withdraw their} 


boys earlier, to send them to the type of school which it 38 
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considered will ‘ harden’ them. One cannot help wonder- 

ing whether the hardening process is not to enable them to 
face a long period of work where interest is lacking, since 
interest in and enjoyment of lessons are still viewed with 
some suspicion. We notice, however, that on the whole this 
is the case with boys only. 

As the school grew, and older children became part of it, 
a number of parents wished for a longer school day. This 
was therefore provided. We still kept children in the school 
only to the age of 11, believing that this was the age 
when they seemed ready to take their place in a larger 
society. However, in 1933, in response to general request, it 
was agreed to experiment with a class of children of 12, who 
should be allowed to stay in the school until they were 
about 14. The parents felt that children of 11 and 12 were 
too young to be sent to a boarding school, and that in such 
cases two breaks were inadvisable. Those parents who in- 
tended to send their children on to another day school 
agreed to leave them here until they were 14. It should 
always be understood that in speaking of certain ages we 
refer to the mental age. A child of 14, working well with 
much younger children, would not arbitrarily be turned 
out. 

Requisite staff were engaged to try out this scheme, on the 
results of which it is too early to speak. 

The discipline of the school is free, and there are no rules 
except where the comfort and safety of other people demand 
them. Politeness, hard work, and controlled behaviour are 
expected. Problems of social behaviour are discussed with 
the children from time to time as they arise. Children’s 
Suggestions are discussed, and used where possible. It is, 
however, tacitly understood that the grown-ups are in the 
Same position towards them as leaders in any larger group, 
and that the final authority rests with them. This has never 
been questioned. If it were, we should feel that our authority 
was being wrongly exerted. There has been up to now no 


with the extension of ad age ate si inau: a tic oa f 

~- School Council is being considered, where the chido 
staff can voice their opinions both as to school running a1 ani 

education. This we hope to start in the near future, if . 
older children agree to co-operate. We believe it shoulc 
foster a sense of real responsibility. The children hi ‘ 
always been allowed a voice in the running of the schoo 


. “ and older children have often helped in the teaching ; but 
_. their rapidly developing powers ; and we believe it is nei ; 
<a 
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we feel now that they need more organized channel 
democratic right to have such a power. As far as we can 
see now, we should never think it advisable for the moral 
delinquencies of a child to be dealt with by a Schoo g | 
Council. 4 
The emotional life of the school expresses itself in thal 
many-sided activities of all young children, and in the rela- 
tionship of child to child and child to teacher, which has — 
_ always been a very happy one. Through acting, both free’ 
and directed ; through drawing and painting ; through — 
eurhythmics ; through every form of handwork ; in the 
writing of stories and of poetry, and in dancing and singing, © 
emotional life finds expression. As the children become old” 
enough, individual talents are offered or commandeered for 
the public good, as in taking leading parts in a play, cap= 
taining a netball team, illustrating, by special poster, some | 
school activity, &c. ~ | 
Although, as has already been said, the treatment of 7 
children by each other is very satisfactory, from time to 
time one child has been singled out for definite ill treat- 
ment. The reason has been obscure. There was the case of 
a shy and unoffending child of about 64 who suffered per- 
sistent persecution. The children concerned were appealed | 
to, without effect. A second appeal was made, also without 
effect. They were then told that such behavionr would not | 
be tolerated in the school. There was no further persecution. 


dit, geome eps a uaduaadat cer 


“at, aciecd ridicule. It transpired that so strong was 


_ fashion at the time, and it was suggested that it would be a 


_ teasers had been solved. There are from time to time cases 
- of wrong behaviour whose cause definitely seems to lie in a 
_ region only to be dealt with by the professional psychologist. 
_ Where the parent can in such cases agree to consult some 
such clinic as the London Child Guidance Clinic problems 

can be approached in a new way and a child saved, per- 
haps, from years of unhappiness. We believe that emotional 
problems of the children are best both avoided and solved 
by complete co-operation between parent, nurse, and 
teacher. 

Social service rendered by the school is largely centred in 
_a children’s hospital opposite the house. The children are 
encouraged and readily agree to help others in circum- 
stances less fortunate than themselves. Money is collected 
to send children away for a country holiday, or to provide 
Christmas presents for a home otherwise without. A 
Christmas tree is decorated, and toys collected for the 
hospital. Dr. Barnado’s Homes are helped. Wider social 
sympathies are wakened, it is hoped, by lessons and talks 
on the League of Nations and the ultimate hope of peace. 

About fifty children in the school are under 11; the 
method almost throughout the school could be called a 
preparation for some such plan of education as the Dalton. 
The children are encouraged by periods of limited choice, 


stics, such as boastfulness and inability to bear 


i F etins aroused that a society had been formed against 
i “a child ! Societies of various kinds were very much the 


sound plan to form one big society with a really ‘good’ 
object. Immediately the idea flourished. A society with 
_ branches representing many-sided interests gripped the _ 
_ school, and for a time ran its course. The problem of the __ 


* by themselves, to learn, a find out. Prog amr 
f work are given to the older Auliice for. use inf pre ar. 
tion times, and the subjects can be attacked in any orc = 
Arithmetic is taught almost entirely individually, 
child having a graph or, when very young, imbing 
staircase,’ every step of which represents graded work. — 
It is impossible with only one class old enough to worko 
such a scheme as the Dalton to have this type of organiza- 
tion ; but much of their work is along such lines. s. 
| We intend, now that the senior class is old enough, t : 
teach history and geography partly from the starting-point _ 
of everyday happenings, which ensures the learning of con- 
siderable world history. Throughout the school, in the © 
teaching of all subjects, the evolutionary principle i i 
oe stressed. Our idea is to train the children to be not narrowly 
___ patriotic, but internationally interested. We find that the — 
older children are naturally sympathetic to such ideas, and ' 
have many theories of their own as to the treatment of 
troubles hitherto settled by war. They show great interest — 
in the activities of society immediately around them, such a 
as parliamentary representation, and the judicial system. = | 
Biology occupies a prominent place in the time-table, 
from the early nature lessons, the keeping and observation. t 
of pets, &c., by the younger children, to the study of plant 
and animal phvsialiny, including, of course, sex physiology, — 
with children of 12 to 14. A classroom has been equipped — 
as a science laboratory, so that physics and chemistry may 
be studied in conjunction with biology. The children fre- — 
quently prepare for exhibitions of work in history, nature 
study, and geography. Each child works up a certain side of ES 
the subject; at the exhibition itself, papers are read, 
exhibits are shown as well as pictures, models, products, — 
&c., and other children in the school come to ‘ find out’ 
as well as parents. 3 
Believing it necessary for every child to have leisure, 
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we never set compulsory homework. We think, too, that 
school work should be done in an atmosphere of work and 
peace that is often difficult to get at home, and that the 
child should have access not only to reference books and 
apparatus, but to the teacher in whose subject he or she is 
working. 7 

In a day school this means increasing difficulty as the 
child gets older, but, with the parents’ co-operation, we 
think it can be arranged. It probably means that school tea 
is provided, so as slightly to lengthen the school day. We 
believe that with this balance of work and leisure the child 
will progress as fast as the homework-ridden child—which 
often means the overworked child. 

As a matter of fact, it is a common thing for ‘ work ’ to be 
taken home voluntarily—two children organize a nature 
exhibition at home ; another continually takes poetry to 
copy into her anthology ; another goes round her house 
making a list of woods used in the furniture ; and many a 
child comes back each day for a reading-book. 

As the school is a small one, it is fairly easy to try experi- 
ments, such as, for instance, new methods of teaching 
reading. The * sentence ’ method is being tried out. It is now 
held that the majority of children read much more easily, 
learn to read more quickly and, most important, read more 
intelligently, quickly, and accurately if taught by visual 
methods. By the sentence method whole sentences are 
memorized visually, the choice of sentences varying with 
different teachers. We find it most successful to use sentences 
composed by the children in connexion with some of their 
work. When twenty to thirty sentences are known thor- 
oughly, and can be recognized and read at a glance, the 
second stage is reached. They are now analysed into their 
component words. Stage three consists in reading sen- 
tences made from these words combined afresh into new 
meanings. Stage four, which may coincide with earlier 
ones, is a phonetic one. The sound of initial letters is 
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cS a found that, after a little, Senacaytlesiay 1eW | 
be recognized. For instance, if you can recognize “ale 
- you know also bake, sake, take, lake, &c. ; and it is onh ly 
a little step further to hate, late, and so on.... ith 
: concentration on words, the habit of reading a sentence a 
a time may be, and generally is, temporarily lost ; but we 
believe, though the method is comparatively new, that it i , sj 
never really lost, and that much more intelligent and | 
quicker reading must result. The habit of reading for the — 
—] ‘sense at any rate is fixed. = 
—.___-In addition to singing, older children learn a great deal 
= about the theory of music from the making and playing of — 
= bamboo pipes as taught by Margaret James. There are a 
ae few children who find it impossible to sing who can play : 
perfectly. = 

Great emphasis is laid upon the usefulness of handwoel % 
side by side with intellectual work, and handwork includes — >. 

pottery, carpentry, sewing, weaving, bookbinding, puppet- — 
making, painting, leatherwork, &c. There is wide choice, = 
and you may often find in a class every child making some- — 

thing different. Visits are paid to potteries, printing works, — 

weaving shops, &c., so that the craft may not be isolated - 

as a school subject. French is the only modern language © 
taught in the school, but we would, of course, arrange for ~ 
classes in other languages if the need arose. We feel that | 
the teaching of French constitutes a problem that has not 7 
yet been perfectly solved. The learning of French should — 

be a link between the two nations, instead of which it so 

often proves to be a subject which is disliked. This seems— 

to be a common experience with young children. We wish_ 

that training colleges for teachers of young children would 

also specialize in the teaching of modern languages. Can 

the universal dislike of French, as taught in schools, possibly 

mean that it is not a natural interest of the young child 

and should perhaps be postponed ? The fact that it is am 
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examination subject has to be kept in mind, but we do feel 
that undue importance is attached by parents to the learn- 
ing of this subject in early childhood. Latin is taught to the 
children of 12 because the learning of it is an exercise in 
precision of language, and it is also a necessary subject for 
entrance to the universities. 

We do not use marks, prizes, or any form of competition. 
Good work is expected. Where it is necessary to exert pres- 
sure on a child in order to obtain what is considered, rightly 
or wrongly, a certain standard of work, it is always the 
object of the teacher to remove the pressure as soon as pos- 
sible. Examinations are frequently given to prepare the 
older children for entrance to larger schools. We do not 
definitely prepare for any special school, and, as the boys 
leave us at 8 or g, the question of preparation for ‘ common 
entrance ’ does not have to be considered. 

Our object is to educate them in the widest way possible, 
and yet fit them for entrance into a larger school without 
any undue pressure or extra coaching. The elder children 
have in view the passing of the School Certificate, and their 
work is planned to enable them to prepare for this so that 
they do not find themselves at a disadvantage when they 
leave us. While the examination system holds us all in thrall, 
the question of examinations must be kept in view in 
arranging work, though we hope for a revolution soon in 
the method of measuring mental ability. 

The root of so much unhappiness lies in physical unfitness 
of a minor or more serious type that we think the building 
up of health of primary importance. Physical unfitness can 
prevent mental and moral achievement. In a private day 
school the great responsibility for health lies in the parents’ 
hands, and we can only see that food is of the best quality, 
the diet well-balanced, as much fresh air obtained as pos- 
sible, and that the day’s time-table allows periods of variety, 
leisure, and rest. The school provides the usual organized 
games and dancing, which are not, however, compulsory ; 


APPENDIX 


due Datton PLAN is so called after the name of the 
igh School at Dalton, Mass., U.S.A., where the Dalton 

method of teaching was first adopted. It was devised by 
fiss Helen Parkhurst, and consists essentially in dividing — 


Z ie own Maite. 


~- 


An essential feature of Daltonization in a school consists 


_ inthe abolition of classrooms and the substitution of special- : 
ist rooms, supplied with the ape and books of a | 
particular subject. 


The plan is generally adopted in a wtibelifird form in this 


country. For a detailed description of such a modified form 


see, in particular, the chapters on Bryanston School and 


3 | King Alfred School in this book. A number of other schools 
_ included here have adopted the underlying principles of 


_ the plan. 


The Project MeEtuop also originated in America, as a 


result of the effort of Professor Kilpatrick to put Professor — 


Dewey’s educational theories into practice. 
The fundamental theories behind the method are : 


(1) That the development of the technique of reasoning 
is more important than the memorizing of accumulated 
experience. 

(2) That education is that reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases ability to direct the cause of subsequent 


experience. 


a ah That Oe cause ys Bin should be the Jeni 

the child to solve certain problems, or to investigate certain, 
facts. Study should be the outcome of a definite need felt 
_ by the ebild to know more about something. 


Thus the child is tackling problems i in a natural rather 
than an artificial setting. 

As Professor Kilpatrick defines it, a project is a ‘ whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity in a social situation.’ 3 
- The Project Method has, like the Dalton Plan, penoralless z 
“ been modified in this country. Mr. Lyn Harris has supper” | 
the following account of the method of its employment at 
St. Christopher : 


bad (itatideineonts 


ae * Our scheme doar not go nearly so far as the American _ 
one, since our children do not choose their subject of — 
study. The teacher follows a certain syllabus, which is | : 
modified according to the interests of the children—the centre of _ 
interest being history. Subjects which have been cor- | 
related round the history work in the past have been ~ 
literature and formal English, geography, craft, drawing, 
painting, modelling, and even French (introduced in 
connexion with the stories of Charlemagne and his — 
knights). The activities of the children are not labelled | 
*““ History, or Geography,” &c., but simply “‘ Project,” 
so that a lesson may include any of these subjects. With 

a scheme of this sort, it is not necessary to have a history 

‘ lesson on Tuesday, a literature lesson on Wednesday, &c. 
a All the work should develop out of the lesson preceding 

it, so that it may happen that the history work might be 
continuous for a fortnight, or, if the literature interest is 
predominant and the children are perhaps working on 

a play, the history work might drop into the background 
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